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‘¢ Now afore Heaven, "tis shame such wrongs are borne.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TO THE ENLIGHTENED BRITISH PUBLIC, 


Wuewn the injured have borne more 
than it is their nature to endure pa- 
tiently, a yoice from within cries out 
for its accents are at first per- 
low and feeble, but the still small 
voice will gradually swell into sten- 
torian strength and fulness. Why 
is helplessness always the portion of 
these unhappy victims of the tyranny 
of the great ones of this life? Why 
should the Behemoth and the Levia- 
than sport for ever with the feclings of 
the smaller, though not less sensitive 
fry, whom they daily and pitilessly de- 
vour? Why Should pride and arro- 
nce for ever confound modest merit? 

y should the taste of the modest 
many be controlled and brow-beaten 
by the pretending few ? Why should 


talent in obscurity be for ever encom-_ 


with toils and troubles, from 
which it is nearly impossible toemerge? 
And why should Timothy Tell con- 
ceal his grievous wrongs, and in si- 
lent anguish chew the cud of bitter 
mortification ? Shall. the humble 
though illuminated mind for ever 
crouch beneath the rod of its oppress- 
or ?—not but that I serene of cas- 
tigation in its proper place,—there- 
fore, as Solomon saith, (an 


axiaur) spare. not the rod,-—so 0 saith 
Tieothy ell, in wee ‘veins ‘run 
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' nant vengeance 


some drops of that blood, which erst 
animated the scourge of the tyrants of 
Helvetia. I, too, will wield the rod of 
retribution upon’ the oppressors. I 
will chasten and reprove ; though, 
peradventure, it may be impossible to’ 
tmprove them. 

Gentle Reader! whosoever thou art, 
before whose eyes my pages are now 
displayed, thou shalt know my in- 


juries: the tale of my griefs shall be 


unfolded to thee: and I be ir not of 
finding in thee a thizing friend, 
—whether thou eon of that Ser Sex, 
whose soul fires at the call of liberty ; 
or whether of that softer one, whose 
heart, I believe, beats also at the 
sound—though its deeds in the glori- 
ous cause may have been confined to 
the extrication of the clamorous fly 
from the tangled mazes spread for it 
by its Yaa hat ayails 
it that the British Senate have dealt 
the death-blow to slavery on_ foreign 
shores? what boots it that thé English 
press alone boasts of freedom, and that 
the humblest may illumine the world 
with their lucubrations, if they are to 
be at the mercy of these savage ty- 
rapts? But the xn of my indig- 
all fly at them, I 
will not only smite the apple of des- 
potism, which oars ant usurpers 
3 
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— imagine they have plucked 
e tree of knowledge, 2 placed 
on the head of our suffering offspring, 
but it shall pierce the very heart of 
the literary Geslers. When we have 
fitted out the little bark to which our 
darlings are committed, with all care 
and pains, that it may float down the 
eae yo i of Time, how does our 
freedom avail us, if they are exposed 
to the depredations of these Pirates, 
whilst they wait for the soft breeze of 
fame to waft them into the harbour of 
Glory! The attacks of these Corsairs, 
are like that horrid insect of the North, 
which feeds only on the brains of its 
prey, whilst their insatiate maw seems 
only to become more greedy for a new 
repast. Are not these the Critics of 
our days? Dost thou not, ious 
Reader, descry in these traits the fea- 
tures of the ravenous Reviewer, who, 
like the Italian bravo, stabs in the 
dark, and, haying plunged his dagger, 
hides himself from his writhing vic- 
tim? Is this to be tamely borne? 
Shall we, the busy Bees of Literature, 
eontinue thus simply to suffer these 
Drones to feed on our honey ? Worse 
than Drones mdeed,—are they not ra- 
ther Hornets, who, not content with 
ing oti the stores of our toil, sting 
to death those whose treasures have 
furnished them with a subsistence, 
which their own industry would never 
have acquired ? 

-O, all ye Authors ! ye suffering tribe 
—from the super-attic Scribbler of 
Grub Street, to the silken-sofaed_ Bard 
of the Saloon | I call upon you all to 
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aid me in this just warfare—But 
should you net come to my assistance, 
I fear nothing, though I am about to 
contend with the powers of darkness 
—and though my enemies are invisi- 
ble, and the numbers of their legion 
unknown, the righteousness of our 
cause shall be my panoply—and I will 
gird myself for the battle. The ene- 
my may—and indeed have insinuated, 


_that I am an ass !—be it so.—I will 
boldly meet my adversaries, and, like 


another Samson, by my potent jaw 
they shall be smitten and discomfit- 
ed. With the quill of a goose will I 
put them down ; I will thus scatter 
their leaves, albeit they may be as 
thick as those “‘ which fell in Valom- 
brosa,”—if not to the winds,—to the 
tobacconists, pastry-cooks, and trunk- 
makers ! 

I have chosen your pages, enlight- 
ened Christopher, Beacon of British 
taste! as the surest and swiftest 
vehicle for the communication of my 
wrongs, from one end of the United 
Kingdom to the other. Under your 
generous patronage, neither “ shields 
of blue,” nor “ yellow,” nor “ sober 
olive,” shall protect them from my 
fury. The public, witness of my vic- 
tory, shall with abhorrence fly from 
the venomous foliage of this Upas tree, 
which shall now experiencean Autumn 
and a Winter which knows no return 
of Spring.. Timothy shall tell the 
simple tale of his life, and of his griefs 
—and this great catastrophe shall be. 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue detail of a life like mine, though 
it has occupied no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the years of the last coatery, 
may,,,.perhaps, make but a scanty 
gure.in the page of history, so even 
and unvaried has been the general te- 
nor of its way. The narrative, how- 
ever, connected as it is with the sub- 
ject of my grievances, is n to 
p+ sc that great reform, which I 
am so anxious to bring to perfect con- 
summation, and by which I hope to re- 
lease.the literary world from their pre- 
sent state of bondage. Be it known to 
you, then, gentle Reader, that Idwellin 
the simple and unsophisticated village 
of. dale, amid the wild scenery 
ofromantic Cumberland ; a spot farre~ 
moved from the noisy haunts of men, 


where, thanks to the pains I have be- 
stowed on a numerous succession of 
enerations, the inhabitants walk hum- 
ly in their several vocations, and 
peaceably with each other. Nor are 
they to be accounted an illiterate race, 
—for I have, with indefatigable indus- 
tm, poured instruction into the ears 
of the rising youth, and enforeed my 
lessons, with all the incentives to ap- 
pleation, through every other avenue, 
y all the cogent arguments in my 
wer, aided by that most precious 
ee of my pT Bey which I may not 
unfitly style the Tree of Knowledge: 
for so it was termed somewhat face- 
tiously by my cousin, poor Will Wince, 
when he once found me gathering a 
few sprigs from that venerated plant. 
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It'was, I think; a hit—for cer- 

tainly it has, of all trees of the 

forest, the closest alliance with learn- 

. Learning was never yet acqui- 

without some pains on the part of 

the student—and I have taken espe- 

. cial care, that the first exception should 

not be made in the village school of 
Birchendale. 

On the part of the instructor, the 
office is laborious enough. To train 
the minds of docile youth in the 
flowery paths of literature, may seem 
to some a pleasing task, and has a 
pretty sound in the delusive dreams of 

But he, on whom it has de- 
volved to conduct the minds of a 
number of generations from the cradle 
of letters to the full growth of science, 
will have suffered many a wearisome 
hour. Full many a time has my head 
ached with the attempt to teach, and 
my arm been palsied with chastising 
some incorrigible spirit, in whom there 
was not sufficient congenial soil where- 
in to plant even a disyllable! How 
often have I in despair knocked two 
heads together, in which I had found 
it impossible to infuse a particle of the 
Rule of Three! It has frequently oc- 
curred to me, amid the incessant la~- 


bours of my life, to think how dan- 
gerous- an engine a village School- 


master might e in the hands of 
Power ; so intimately acquainted as he 
must be with the quality and quantity 
' of every individual's mind, the extent 
of every man’s a and the num- 
ber of every man’s ideas throughout 
his district. Accustomed to measure 
out their thoughts, and to drop in 
their quantum of knowledge, with 
what ease could I disseminate any opi- 
nions, however new or hurtful, even 
amongst those of my disciples who 
have long since emerged from my 
doors; in full possession of all I had 
to bestow. Such is the ascendancy 
which early habits of association retain 
over their minds, that even now, what 
I think, will be found precisely that 
which all the inhabitants of my vil- 
lage think ; and in our evening club, 
ere We meet and read the newspa- 
per, obese is carefully selected by 
myself, ) and where some one reads it 
aloud for the benefit of the rest, no one 
Ss a comment or a remark, till I 

have spoken ; and then, amongst these 
minds moulded by my paternal care, 
Iwas never once shocked by the small- 
est shadow of dissent, much less by 
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Happi my country, I have never’ 
ects die D ues advantages ; 
and while I live, I will answer for the 

steady loyalty and the orthodox prin-' 
ciples of every individual -within a 

wide circle-round the village of Birch- 

endale. But alas! while these expres- 

sions of honest pride are rising in miy ' 
heart, and finding a vent in my pen, 1° 
forget. the cruel affront which my long ’ 
and hardly-earned reputation has sus-' 
tained from the most merciless 
But I will not anticipate nor lose sight 

of my historic thread. 

It may be, gentler Reader, that you : 
have passed through the cenfines of eur 
village ; and if so, you have doubtless’ 
regarded with eyes of admiration, if 
not envy, the neat white house which 
stands 50 yards or thereabouts from the - 
church, and next door to Mr Huffskin 
the saddler, my exceeding good and 
worthy neighbour. That house has 
owned me for its master these hundred ' 
half-years, that is to say, fifty long 
years. I was appointed head of that se- 
minary at an early age by one of the 
kindest men thatever favoured a friend- 
less youth, and also indirectly by the - 
good offices of a patron of m father’s, 
whose life he saved in the field of 
battle. It was fortunate for us'that the 
person to whom he rendered this im- 
portant service was a nobleman of great 
power and large fortune, and also of a 
truly generous and grateful nature ; for’ 
in no less than seven years after the af- 
fair happened, his Lordship’s recolHec~' 
tion of the transaction by which: his’ 
gallant life had been saved, was so 
fresh, that after my father had written: 
him a few letters on the subject of his 
kind offers of service in return for that’ . 
trifling obligation, (and my father'was’ 
esteemed to write in a very pute and 
classical style, and the gift is thought 
hereditary in our family) after my fa~ 
ther, I say, had written several times: 
to his noble patron, he one day 'recei- 
ved an intimation to call at the Squire’s: 
in our village without delay. My fa~ 
ther was much loved and respeeted in 
our neighbourhood. His ancestors had 
emigrated from Switzerland ; he had 
inherited the military spirit which 
those hardy mountaineers imbibe with’ 
their first th, and withal a certain 
d of simplicity, which they say 
belongs to the Swiss character, ‘and 
which has ever distinguished our fa- 
mily. He-had served his King. and 
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dangerously wounded in the action of 
###*** at the very moment of rescu- 


ing. his - s patron from the at- 
tok of ee deen enemies, who 
fell upon him as he lay on the ground 
ina state of insensibility. He was, in 
uence, disabled from militar 
daty, and returned home to a wife an 
family, with health and strength in- 
deed: impaired, but with the sweet 
consciousness of haying preserved a 
fellow-creature, and of having gained 
a friend for his family. I remember, 
even as if it were yesterday, I was just 
returned from the day-school, and I 
found, on entering the little parlour in 
which all the family were assembled, 
that nm surprise had been excited, 
}quire’s message.requiring m 
tlt It was vel oo 
by our neighbours that Lieutenant 
Tell was incapable of walking. He 
had lost his right arm, and was lame 
of one leg, though the other was as 


o 3 : 
was ingenious in all kinds of devices, 
and. would have scorned to have been 
carried by another man’s leg. 

On entering the room, I was struck 
with an air of bustling importance and 
curiosity, very different from the placid 

ook which usually beseemed my mo- 
ther’s countenance. My father, too, 
puzzled me; he was sitting in a wooden 
i his own construction, and 
ich he used to call his citadel. His 


strong leg was tattooing the floor to 
the time of the tune he was humming 
with an air of inexpressible drollery, 
I entered, said—‘* Why, 

y lad; I have received marching or- 
ders ; and I am going as fast as I can,” 

added he, striking his wooden leg up 

and down very quickly. “ When the 
muntiigwier gives the word, i 

isnot for the Lieutenant to disobey.” 

—‘ But, my dear Timothy,” said my 

, interrupting, “‘ what cap the 

have to say? I have been telling 

ex that he certainly did look 

re than towards our pew last 

; 3 and certainly, chi your 

did not look amiss in 

hat which I had trimmed with 

the ribbons you admired somuch 

anaie we were married, love,” said 
she, turning to her husband ; and then 

ing to me—“ and, Tim, lknow 

e ways of the world, child, 

and I know that more odd 


more of 
than you, 
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things than this ha every day.” 
—* Than what, mother?” eaid 1 rat er 
confounded by so many ideas being 
presented to my mind at once. “ It 
seems to me no odd thing that Louisa, 
who is a comely girl, should look wel} 
in new ribbons.” Ah, Tim,” cried 
my father, ‘‘ you must read through 
that shelf of books of your mother’s, 
over your head there, (I don’t mean 
above your understanding boy, ) before 

ow’ll hit on the notion that fills her 

ead. Look at those volumes next 
to my tactics, some tem or dozen of 
them; I know their outsides well 
enough, though God forbid I should 
ever open one; many a time have I 
gone to my knapsack for a clean shirt, 
or my cordial drops, and I have laid 
hold of the Victim of Sensibility, or 
the Sorrows of Werter. Your mother 
calls it light reading, but I am sure it 
was always the heaviest part of my 
baggage.’ 

At any other time, my mother would 
have been eloquent in the defence of 
her favourite studies; but she let it 
pees. ** My dear,” said she, “ we 
orget that the Squire’s man is wait- 
ing all thistime. Come, Tim, do help 
to give a guess. I say the daughter of 
a brave soldier like your father is a 
match for a prince, and her father’s 
deeds are a sufficient portion for her.” 
——~‘‘ I fear they won't buy her pins,” 
said. my father‘ I say, child, it 
would be a good match for the Squire, 
a very good match ; and I must con- 
fess that I should, perhaps, feel con- 
tented ; though, handsome as Louisa 
certainly is, she might look higher. I 
should not like to see her thrown 
awa I often think, (and my poor 
mother sighed) how lucky it would 
have been had Louisa been grown up 
when your father saved po wPEees 
life! ‘There is no saying—he might 
have taken a fancy to her. It would 
have been a fine thing had Providence 
thought fit—Indeed, I think, out of 

atitude to your father, he might 
oe fallen in love with his daugh- 
ter.”—** It was, indeed, a pity, my 
dear,” said my father; “ but there 
does seem a little objection in the 
girl’s not being even born at the time.” 
—‘* Well, but that does not signify, 
she is grown up now, and as like her 
dear father-—— but, however, if the 
Squire is as, much in love as I sin- 
cerely. believe” —* Psha,” cried my fay 
ther, a little impatiently, ‘‘ you know, 





ets end Wl est mm 
irl's head with. these romantic 
‘Bland Paid he, (with 
sual expression 
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si 
. - contempt 
ub mpt on 
his 


i P 

and his temper apparent- 
ly sameth aing ruffled,) * A Lord! I had 
much rather see her married to ****” 


‘a= Well, that is just what I have 


been saying,” interrupted my mother, 
“and T shail make mA onpestion iP the 
uire’s. pro ; for thoug as 
bn ae with us as yet, he.is 
a pretty-looking young map, and has 
been yery r at church the two 
last Sundays. —‘‘ You mistake me,” 
said my father, “‘ I was not going to 
say any such thing.” Well, Timo- 
thy,’ said my mother, appealing tome, 
“« what.do you think about it >—why, 
how stupid ya look, child !”—*‘Idon’t 
know, mother ; I, never could guess 
. any thing,in all my life. Had I bet- 
ter ask the servant?’’—‘* Not for the 
world,” said my mother, hastily ; ‘do 
ou think the Squire would disclose 
iis passion for Louisa to a servant ?” 
— I tell you what, mother, I am 
thinking the Squire may wish to ask 
me to.go shooting with him ; he is of- 
ten by himself, you know, and may 
want an ble companion.” My 
father laughed, which eonfused me a 


little; and when I turned to my mo- 
ther, she also treated the idea as absurd. 
“ Well now, Tim,” said my. father, 
“instead of building castles and guess- 
ing here all day—quick manahs my 
te 


boy, and away in my stead, an 
the Squire, if he wants to sce me, he 
must follow me into my fortress. You 
may say that:Lieut. Tell has never 
paid a morning visit since we stormed 
French camp on the morning of 
the *****,”—<« And don’t be shy now, 
Tim,” said my mother, “‘ but hold up 
your head like your father’s son. Come, 
make haste, and I will, fetch your best 
hat.”, So saying, she hurried me out 
of the room ; but my father called me 
back, and said in a low voice, “‘ Har 
kee, boy, it has come into my head 
that the Squire may wish to doa civil 
thing by.a neighbour, and would not 
be sorry, perhaps, to hear me talk over 
the old battles, which, perhaps, with 
the addition of a bottle of wine, and a 
good. fire, is next to the pleasure of 
winning one ; but mind, if he wants 
me, he must send,his gig down for 
me; but d’ye see, boy, don’t jump at 
the fixst offer. Let him speak it twice 
lainly, and don’t blunder, but behave 
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yourself like a gentleman,’ lad; ap 
now, quick pl gy bs ia 
I accordingly hastened away but found 
myself aeken the other side the 
door. by my mother, who had a few 
last words for me also. . “ Now 
mind, child, should, you penpaye him 
to be shy and backward, as is the 
case. with some. young men-—-I can 
well remember your father, Tim, 
when he first spoke his mind to.me im 
the arbour at my poor aunt’s——~but, 
however, Tim, mind what the Squire 
says, and don’t interrupt in your blunt 
way, as you too often do your father 
and me. If you see him distrest, throw 
in a word or two, as you suppose I 
should ; or tell him, if he. had rather 
speak to me at once, I shall be happy 
to see him to tea this evening; but, 
now, don’t look too joyful, or anythi 
of that sort, you know, child—I w 
ran have him think it was any favour—~ 
ut come, you might have been. there 
and back by this time ; you are always 
so slow.” I had attempted to escape 
several times during. my .mother’s 
speech, but she held me fast ; I. now 
ngaged myself, and had actually 
proceeded several paces, when, she 
called after me,. ‘ Stay, Tim,; mind 
and giveourcompliments,—-Lieut.and 
Mrs Téil’s compliments, my dear.” : J 
thought it better to hear no more ; se 
I ran on down the lane, but. 1, soon 
settled into my usual contemplative 
pace; and finding too much. to rumi- 
nate upon to admit of haste, I sat 
down on a bench by the road-side to 
arrange my thoughts, and to recover 
my breath. 

I had received a crowd of new ideas 
into my brain, and it was not.the 
work of a moment to reduce them in- 
to an orderly arrangement, and assign 
to each new-comer its proper position, 
First, there was my father’s notion, 
my mother’s notion, and my own no- 
tion ; furthermore, there was the:idea 
of calling at the Squire’s, within whose 
doors I had never entered ; and it was 
not without its terrors. L..attached 
myself, firstly, to the latter consi~ 
deration, and there came with it a cer- 
tain misgiving, whether I was. suffi- 
ciently smart in my appearance ; there- 
fore, taking off my coat and spreading 
it on my. knees, I was struck with the 
new idea of its being a little old and 
rusty. And yet it had been first made 
when I left school, only four years be, 
fore. I was certain, therefore, it,could 
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be old, and-I set about: 

it as well as I could. | 
my shoe-buckles, and 
my hair, and then walked 
om very slowly, deeply revolving in 
my mind the three plans, and trying 
to make up my mind which it was to 
be, as it was almost impossible for me 
to prepare proper answers on my part, 
» for emergencies. Jmprimis, 

I thought on the delights of a Se 
tember morning ; of my — e 
Squire at the Hall, arrayed, perhaps, 
in one of his shooting-jackets, armed 
with an old fowling-piece of my fa- 
ther’s, and the dogs following us, 
which I had so often admired as they 
bounded past me in the fields. On 
the other hand, I reflected on the 
— pleasure of seeing my sister 
isa sitting in the Squire’s pew at 
church, and all the servants in wed- 
ding favours, and all the rest of the 


accompanying a grand m ; 
my attention was forcibl crane to 
my father’s solution of mystery, 
and. J figured to =“ the Squire 
asking me to drive the down. for 
father, and my driving him back to 
Hall. This was an exhilarating 
,and touched me sensibly. I long- 
to drive, and to be dashing 
village; I was just a ing in 
my mind, whether I should be 
yy. the Squire to stay dinner along 
‘my father, when it suddenly 
came into my mind, that if Louisa 
were to marry the Squire, all the other 
plans would follow of course. My fa- 
ther would be sent for county to 
the Hall, and I should drive him as 
pnyensn & -I should no less certainly 
go out shooting with the Squire’s dogs, 
hot only that day, but ev that 
L liked. The moment this idea flashed 
on my mind, conviction followed— 
* Yes, my mother is right,” cried I, 
‘it must be so ;” and I set off running 
as fast as I could ; and the gates being 
now in sight, I reached the door quite 
out of breath ; and in the hurry of my 
= I seized the bell, and pulled it 
1 a violence that quite startled me, 
and which, I fear, seemed as though I 
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ment he saw me. I thought this. was 
a good omen of what was going on in 
the parlour ;-for I had often heard my 
father say that servants generally know 
their master’s plans as soon, or sooner, 
than they do themselves. This gave 
me courage ; and I walked boldly into 
the parlour after the man, who still 
simpered and seemed to encourage me. 
On entering the room, I saw the Squire 
and the Parson of the parish sitting 
together.. I made a low bow to-each, 
and during that operation I had time 
to think to myself, ‘‘ So, he has been 
opening his mind to the parson ; well, 
at is likely enough, for he must 
speak to him about it before he can be 
married.” The Squire, who was dress- 
ed in his shooting suit' of dark-green 
velveteen, was walking up and Soin 
room, in what I am sure my mo- 
ther would have called an agitation 
looked surprised to see me, and said, 
* Oh, is it only you? I have been 
waiting this hour to see your father. 
So he doesn’t chuse to come? Well, I 
suppose you will do as well, though I 
had rather have spoken to the old buck, 
and told him something that has been 
in my mind some time.” He stopped ; 
and I, thinking of my mother’s injunc- 
tions, said, “‘ Perhaps, sir, when 
saw: her at church—” “ At church! 
No, man. It was her appearance in 
my woods several times in the last few 
weeks—just when the consequences 
were most fatal. I don’t care about 
her being at church—she can do me 
no harm there—that’s the parson’s 
coneern ; but if I find her in my pre- 
serves.”"—** What!” cried I, “ have 
ou seen her in your wood ?”—QOh, 
oh, thought I, Miss Louisa, I suspect 
you know more of the matter than any 
of us—‘* However,” continued - the 
Squire, ‘* I shall speak more plainly 
about it to your father. Why did’nt 
he come ? I suppose he had some idea 
what I was going to say, and chose to 
keep off—Eh?” I hastened to assure 
him that neither of my parents would 
object to parting with her into such 
hands.—‘ Very well,” said he, (look- 
ing pleased—for though I did not un- 
derstand why, but he had a 
angry at first;) “ then I'll send my ser- 
vant down for her ; and now I'll be off ; 
my dogs have been waiting long enough. 
Mr Burton will take the trouble of 
talking to you about the other busi- 
ness.” So saying, he jerked out of the 
room; and I heard with delight the 
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‘names. of the dogs hallooed over and 
over again, and caught a sight of them 
: the spacious window skim- 
ming the fields. I stood unconscious- 
ly gazing at this delightful prospect, 
OP eatics ing, with inexpressible 
- pleasure, the delights of the morrow’s 
campaign. I was somuch taken up with 
these contemplations, that I entirely 
forgot the presence of Mr Burton, who 
‘was’ surveying me very attentively. 
“‘ lamvery glad, sir,” said he at length ‘ 
when I turned round, ‘ to see peace 
and harmony so easily restored between 
near neighbours. I was afraid, from 
what I had heard, that your father 
would have refused his consent.”—~ 
“Q, sir,” cried I, ‘for that matter, my 
father will be as glad as my mother, 
moe must say my mother made 
the discovery, and had set her heart 
most upon it; and I’m sure it’s too 


good a match to be found fault with - 


any way. I hope you have no ore 
tions, ‘sir.”—** O, none in the werld,” 


replied Mr. Burton, smiling ; “‘ I have 


no concern.in it at all.”—‘ Well,.sir, 
but I hope you will put the last. hand 
to it, however; and it won't be the 
worst couple you ever joined, I dare 
say.”—-‘ You are. pleasetl to be face- 


tious, I perceive,” said Mr Burton, 
vely ; “ I am glad to see my me- 
tion is quite u . I under- 
stood she was a very fond, faithful 
creature, and that none of you would 
have parted with her for any considers 
ation.’ I am glad it is otherwise; and 
that you think Mr Nettlewood’s p 
sal reasonable.” —* , sir, I don’t 
pretend myself to understand these 
matters ; but if the old folks are pleased, 
and nobody makes any objection, I 
warrant me Louisa won't; and for 
my part, I don’t see what right any 
bod sender dew 9% against it ;” 
for nm sh y to suspect tha 
Mr B. a mind to spoil sport.— 
“ Well, sir,” said he, “ now, if you 
per will-enter upon the other 
pusiness.”—‘* What next?” thought I. 
** Mr Nettlewood has just received a 
letter from Lord ——, a distant rela- 
tion of his, who now and then sends 
him commissions for sporting affairs, 
and so forth. He has mentioned your 
father’s name, and has désired—— 
but stay, here is the letter, which you 
may read, and it will inform you of all 
I know on the subject.” e hand- 
writing to me like a 


lord’s, and I had some difficulty in ma-. 
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king it out ;- but it was tothe follow- 
ing-effect:—- 


‘ Dear NETTLEWOOD, 

‘* Pray send me, as soon as you can, 
the pointer bitch of mine you have 
had in ‘training for me, as 1 am badly 
off in that article, and shall want an 
addition tomy team at the commences 
ment of next month. I should be very 
gladif you could find me such another; 
and mind send them both as soon-as 
possible, and be sure let.a very trusty 

rson attend them as far as 3 and 

will-send a man to meet: the escort, 
in whom I can confide. If it should 
be wet weather, don’tlet the dogs start 
till drier ; and be sure don’t chuse me 
an inferior. animal to Clio: don’t 
know any thing more I have to say at 
present ; so; with compliments from 
Lady *****, I remain, much 

GFeeee L*****, 

« P. S.—I have been pestered late- 
ly by several letters from one. Lieu 
tenant Tell, who lives, I apprehend; 
very near you. He has not forgotten, 
it seems, that he once had -the good 
luck to render me a slight service. ¥ 
should wish to. be out of his debt. . Is 
there any employment in your nei 
bourhood that would suit him, or 
family; which -he'says is large? Do 
you want a steward, or any thing in 
that way? If you should hear of any 
situation, I should be willing to recom< 
mend the Tells. You can consult Mr 
Burton. Pray desire your man to be 


ropo- wees of the dogs on the road, 


not to hurry them. 


When I had finished the letter, the 
= ep struck me, was what @ 
0 fortune was coming upon: 

us all at once. Then it aeumel ty 
me, that Lord *****’s memory did not 
ap to beso as my father’s. 
Ty eeaeely sconnell Be the Alesse 
which I had once or twice heard him 
tell ;- but I thought his Lordship’s fa- 
culties might have been a little injured 
by the shock which threw him from 
his ‘horse. I had indeed hardly time 
to arrange all this in my head, (though 


my general im on was that of dis- 

pleasure) for M sa dhinking Ch Kise 

sir, what are you thinking of, may I 

ask ?” —"¢ Why, sir, I have been thittke 

ing of many things at the same time, 

pape 
so much in one 
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say Lord ***** is very honoutableand 
Sen he to be very civil, and all 
t, but [think heneed not havecalled 

it a slight service ; but may be he did 
not care about his own life, and there- 
fore didn’t value the service that saved 
it. I know that’s the way witli a sol- 
die? ; but I think he might remember, 
though to be sure he must have been 
sadly shaken, that my father is a gen- 
tleman, and would be above asking a 
favour where he had no claim ; but his 
noble friend promised of his own ac- 
cord’ to assist his children, (for my 
father will never ask any thing for 
himself,) and my mether has had some 
trouble to é him that it bin 
béing too proud not to claim such a 
anes My good Mr Timothy,” 
ited Mr Burton, “ I should 

liave a better chance of following your 
reasoning, if you would acquaint me 
with the facts to which you allude.” 


f re pw told him all I had ever 
héard on the subject. He expressed 
himself much pleased with my father’s 
conduct ; and drawing his chair near- 
é& to me, he said, “ I feel much 

terested in this affair, and as Mr 


ettlewood has, according to Lord 


§ desire, consulted me on the 
subject, I should be very happy to be 
able to serve your family in any way. 
Mr Nettlewood will, f doubt not, co- 

Y in his relation’s wishes, parti- 

y, now things go on so smooth! 

ou.” —** Why, yes, sir ; an 
fidw I hope we shall have no occasion 
to trouble his Lordship ; for my sister 
is very generous, and. she will never 
nts want for any ay “4 
~~ how will your sister be able 
to effect that?”—“‘ Why, won't she 
Have a and to spare ; her hus- 
Band will be very rich, won’t he?”— 
“Phat I cannot possibly tell, as T 
don’t Know whom she is to marry.” 
—<*Whiy, Lord! sir, I’m sureI thought 
oie had been it over 
¥ you, as he mentioned it so free- 
2 aot ie oat gach rabbi 
Ould tell me when it is to be ; for my 
ther told me to be sure and bring 


» 


' Kim dying at Louisa’s. 
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sothe Strange mistake betweén you.” 
—* 0 no, sir——no mistake ea 
‘we all understand it perfectly. T sel. 
dom blunder, and I hope you will very 
sdon understand it too, sir. I told the 
Squire my father and mother would 
give their consent; for indeed she 
saw through it ever since he looked 
so hard at Louisa in church last 
Sunday.”—“‘ I am sorry to see how 
much you have been deceived,” said 
Mr Burton, as soon as he could 
speak ; for I had run on till I was out 
of breath. ‘“ Allow me to JP all 
T know about this perplexed affair. I 
heard Mr Nettlewood talking to you 
about a dog that has trespassed on his 
covers.” A dog!” exclaimed I.— 
“ Yes, a pointer of your father’s, 
which has made several incursions in- 
to his preserves, and has annoyed him 
very much by worrying his game. He 
was extreniély angry, and complained 
to me, (who happened to be by at the 
time,) and declared he would ‘shoot 
lier the next time he caught her there.” 
— Shoot Fidel !” ejaculated I, hor- 
ror-struck.—* Accordingly, he would 
have done it some days ago, but I suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to desist 
from his intention ; and, in the mean 
time, this letter arrived from Lord 
eee and he wishing, as you read, 
for a pointer like his own, the Squire 
wished your father to part with his 
dog, aid he would send it off in a day 
or two. I understood you to say your 
father consented, and that it was a 
good match, and so on ; which it might 
for any thing I knew, for I had 
never noticed either of the dogs.” All 
this time I had sat in open-mouthed 
astonishment ; for indeed I had too 
much to understand to interrupt with 
aword. <A crowd of ideas, each more 
direful than the other, rushed on my 
mind. Thedisappointment of our three 
ans—no match for Louisa—no visit 
or my father—no driving or ont 
for myself—the derision to which 
had our whole family—and 
last, and not least dréadful, the image 
of poor Fidel dead at the Squire's 
feet, when my mother had anticipated 
The good 


clergyman, I fancy, saw my distress. 


, He told me to think no more of it— 


' the dog, it was only to 


at it was a mere mistake—that it 
would be set right.in a moment, and 
that, if we were unwilling to part with 
prevent. her 
being troubleséme to neighbours.— 





3s Fidel.” M 
full, and I eo 


heart was now quite 
ing the whole of my disappointment 
fo Mr Burton, who " wens 
with my feelings, and recommend. 
ys ly anc par the fa- 
mily how things stood; but by no 
means to say any thing to irritate my 
vag OA oe ag the — of ike 
t simply to state case, @ 
- it to his judgment. ‘‘ I must 
beg leave,” added he, ‘‘ to be introdu~ 
ill yeu take the 
in my way 
him we 


from those with which 


I had come within a hundred yards 
of,our house, when I was surprised to 
see my father, who seldom came so 
far, sitting on the bench, where, in 

ing to the Hall, I had stopped to ad- 
just my habiliments. He beckoned me 


to sit by him. ‘“ Why, my boy, you let flush 


are quite blown; you'd never do to 
charge up hill; but while you feteh 
breath, I'l] tell you what has 
js to me in your absence.— 
Here’s a love-letter,” added he, smi- 
ling, ‘‘ I’ve just received from the 
Squire ; look, short and sweet—‘ This 
is to give notice,’ &c. Why, does the 
think I am another Nimrod—or 
| nga aie re del gt ha 
d me, that, impatient to 
the result of my mission, he had stroll- 
ed out towards me Hall prpeaese 
return. Before he had gone far, 
gt al by a drove of cattle and 
in the lane, to avoid which, he 
i difficulty, to 


the bank which overhung I 
and 


r seated himself ona style 
which, entered a little wood on one 
ide, and on the other a fallow field, 
of which belonged to the Squire. 

idel, my father’s constant companion, 
lay close beside him, as if to defend 
him from the animals, should they 
ag mounted the bank to assail him, 
kept look-out, and now 
and : de quick bark when 


: @ man came up and 
presented a to: him, which he 
said was on the part of his master, Mr 
Nettlewood. He then took up Fidel, 
saying he had been desired to convey 
her tothe Hall, according to my direc« 
tions, My father, ignorant of had 
» acquiesced ; “and then,” said 
» ‘© I descended into the lane, and 
sitting down here, I amused m 
with ring the letter, which, to 
my infinite surprise, I found was a no- 
tice to my formidable sporting abili- 
ties to keep themselves off the Squire’s 
premises, for fear, I suppose, that 
Lieutenant Tell should leave his last 
leg in a'steel trap. By the Lord Har- 
ry ! one would imagine I had a dozen 
ir of legs, and as many arms to waste, 
in levying war on the innocent things. 
——But come, boy, let me hear all about 
it—I suppose this is all in a neighbours 
ly way, though I don’t — to un- 
erstand it.” I was how to 
begin ; at last I said,“ Why, father, 
we have been all in the wrong; you, 
and my mother, and all. There's to 
be no gig, no marriage, no any thing; 
and he only wants you to give up Fi 
del, to send to Lord *****, as he’s 
angry at her coming into his woods ; 
but,” added I quickly, for I saw a scars 
h coming over his face, “ the 
Parson seys, if you don’t like it, there’g 
no harm done.”—* But how did he 
eome to have the impudence to send 
for my dog?” Q, that was a mis- 
take, too,” said I. ‘* The Squire did 
not quite understand me, and I did 
not quite comprehend him ; for I was 
thinking of one thing, and he of ans 
other ; and so——” + Well, boy; 
thought there would be some blunder 
—but let us make haste home, or your 
mother will be out of her wits with ims 
patience.—So he never once express« 
ed a wish to see me?”—“ O. no, fae 
ther ; but he had > letter pr 
Lord : » vi ° 
to quit the subject of my pi ath, 
repeated to him, word for word, the 
letter I had seen. What he th : 
I know not, for he said rarape, U 
I never saw him walk so fast as he did 
just then, and we reached. the house 
and were in the parlour in a few mi- 
nutes.—** Here, Lucy, my dear— 
here’s plenty of news for you; your 
castle’s blown up _o pre eo 
Squire’s in a passion, but ‘tis not 
Louisa, but — whom he means 
2 


y 
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love affair out of it, I shall give you 
credit indeed.” My mother looked 
thunderstruck, but she did not give 
up all hope, and turned to me with a 
faint inquiry, what my father meant. 
I told her the , and expatiated 
principally on Lord *****’s letter, and 
all Mr Burton had said, thinking that 
the most comfortable point. But here 
I was disappointed—my mother was 
absolutely indignant. ‘ And so this 


is all the return your father meets with 
for life and health exposed in the ser- 
vice of that ungrateful man?” And, 
quite overcome by her feelings, (in 
which I verily think her disappoint- 
ment on Louisa’s account was most 
predominant,) she burst into a flood 
of tears. 


My father tenderly soothed her, 
saying, “I always cautioned you, my 
dearest Lucy, not to expect any thin 
from that quarter ; I never did myself 
—and what is there in this, after all ? 
have we really lost any thing since the 
morning when we were cheerful 
and happy? or are we one farthing 

than when we went to rest last 
night; and thanked God for alj his 
mercies? We made some excellent 
oars to be sure, and they have not 
very successful ; but what of that ? 
—we were unreasonable to expect such 
things ; and we should learn instruc- 
tion from the lesson. As to my friend, 
as you call him, it was always my se- 
cret belief he never would do sniything 
for us ; and it was only in compliance 
with your urgent entreaties that I 
wrote to him at all. I am glad it is so, 
for my part. I have never been accus- 
to receive obligations ; and I am 
afraid they would sit awkwardly upon 
meé now. I should feel them heavier 
than this stoop in my shoulders.— 
Come; my Lucy, dry thy tears, and 
remember a soldier’s wife should not 
be cast down by every trifle; think 
how often we have been puzzled where 
to get a morsel of bread ; and have 
any of our children died of h yet? 
No, Lucy, let us trust in |, as we 
have always done, and on no lordlin 
of earth. At this moment a gen 
was heard at the door, and in came 
ery patie aol Mondly meater 
in a very polite and friendly manner 
to the faxilly, and talked for sonte time 


[Oct. 


without alluding to the subject upper- 
most in our thoughts. He talked to 
the two boys, who were just returned 
from school, and took them upon his 
knee—and was so cheerful an 
able, that my father resumed his usual 
irits, and my mother her serenity ; 
though I observed (when Louisa pre- 
sently entered the room, with a heal- 
thy bloom on her cheeks), that a tear 
gathered in her eye, but she checked 
it ; and we all began to be as happy as 
if nothing had occurred. “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” said my father, suddenly, 
**T had forgot my poor prisoner. I 
must send a detachment of my forces 
to rescue Fidel.—Ring, my love; we 
must summon the garrison.” Betty 
appeared. ‘‘ Where’s Tom ?”—** Gone 
for the newspaper, sir, to Farmer Har- 
ris’s.” —‘¢ Well, the monient he comes 
back, send him to the Hall, with my 
compliments, and say there’s been a 
mistake, and I won’t part with my dog.” 
Mr Burton now entered on the sub- 
ject, and succeeded in getting a pro- 
mise from my father, that Fidel should 
be no t r, for the sake of good 
sieighibanrhoatl ** And now, ‘ir.” 
said Mr B., “ pray tell me how I can 
promote your interests, with d to 
settling your children in the world, 
which I suppose Lord ***** thinks the 
most agreeable mode of assistance he 
can offer.” —‘* You are very good, 'sir,” 
said my father, a little colour rising, 
“but I am not used to be troublesome 
to strangers. My wife, indeed, who 
has always a little snug castle of her 
own building, persuaded me to write 
to his Lordship; and as he has not 
troubled himself to answer my letter, 
I shall save myself any further con- 
cern. As it is, I am the less obliged, 
and perhaps, (for I am not without a 
spark of pride) all the an nae I 
beg pardon for mentioning the subject ; 
but as I was commissioned to offer my 
agency, I was in hopes you would 
me your wishes, that I might report 
them to Lord ***** when I write.”— 
** Indeed, sir, I have no wants, no 
wishes. I see your kindness, and am 
grateful; but I never will trouble 
Lord ***** for anything.” My mo- 
ther looked hurt, but said nothing. Mr 
B. dro the subject ; and talked of 
other’ things for a long time, in so 
pleasant a manner, that he quite won 
all our hearts. My mother brought 
out the best refreshments she had to 
Offer ; and the boys ran to fetch their 





1822. 


ittle store of apples. Mr Burton at 
length to withdraw, saying, “‘ Mr 
‘ou. must .not think you have 


fa ay ye, me; I shall be much 
disappointed if you do not allow me 
to be a frequent visitor here.” My 
- father, and mother assured him of their 
joyful acquiescence, and our worthy 
friend took his leave ; and on opening 
the door, in flew poor Fidel, who, 


brushing with the greatest impetuosi- 
by Mr Burton, ran up to my fa- 
er, and rearing herself up on her hind 
legs, looked in his face, in the most 
expressive manner, licked his hand, 
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and ran round the room to every body, 
as if to ascertain that all her ‘rien 

were there. ‘What! my poor Fidel,” 
said my father, “ dost thou like thy 
old master’s cottage better than the 
great house?” The faithful creature 
made no reply, but by licking my fa-~ 
ther’s face ; and I am not certain that 
she did not wipe away a tear, which 
my father would have been shocked to 
think I saw glistening in his eye.— 
Mr Burton looked quite touched, and 
yering his hand to us all, he with. 

ew. 


CHAPTER Il. 


As I am particularly anxious that 
my dealings with a liberal public shall 
be fair open, and that no mystery 
shall be attached to the circumstances 
of my life and calling, I shall beg per- 
mission to state to my reader how I 
came to chuse a walk in life so differ- 
ent from that of my father’s, and how 
I became invested with the important 
office I have sustained for so many 
years. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness 
of our new friend Mr. Burton; he la- 
boured indefatigably, (unknown to 
us, ) to promote our interest with Lord 
*##**, whom we found means to in- 
fluence much farther than we could 
have - Mr Burton one day ask- 
ed me if I was at all inclined to follow 
my father’s profession ; I thanked him, 
and told him, that though I admired 
the profession of arms very much, and 
was as ready to fight in a good cause as 
any body, ‘ yet I can’t say, sir,” added 
I, “ that I feel just at this moment as 
if I should like to step up to a French- 
man and cut his throat, knowing no- 
thing of him before hand, you know, 
sir ; it seems to go against me, as if it 
was something barbarous. I often look 
at my father, and think what it. has 
brought him to ; indeed, sir, I should 
prefer getting my bread in any other 
way.’ -—** Altogether, then, you in- 
cline to being a man of peace.” —‘‘ In- 
deed I should, sir, if I knew what to 
chuse,—I should prefer being like 
ee 3; but I have no learning, and 

not what to think of.”—“ I be- 

ee the world, Timothy, with nothing 

ta tolerable education, which my 
father, gave me, though he could i 

afford it. He died poor, and left me to 

struggle through life as I could. But 


I have always been grateful to him for 
the best blessing a father can bestow ; 
and I would not now exchange my lot 
with any one, nor barter the remem- 
brance of my past difficulties, for the 
hope of a better living than that I p 

sess.—But what must we think of for 
you?—glory seems to have but little 
charm for you.”—‘ Why, sir, I think 
very little glory ever comes to the poor 
man’s share. The brave subaltern is 
left on the field of battle, with little 
notice, except being included in the 
list of killed and wounded, while his 
superior officer’s merits are trumpeted 
forth in the gazette. I have heard my 
father say, that Lord ***** was men- 
tioned in the paper as having conduct- 
ed himself with great gallantry ; and 
I know my father was never mention- 
ed, though his bravery is recorded in 
very plain characters in his own pers 
son.”—** Well, Timothy, I don’t wish 
to press the service upon you; for I 
think there should be a very decided 
appetite for war to render it palatable, 
which I certainly never discerned in 
you. You seem fond of books; and 
though your education may haye been 
neglected, you may even now; 
the time ; and if you will follow dili. 
gently the instructions I shall be hap- 

y to give you, you may in no yi 

ong time be fit for an office, which 

should much like to see in your hands. 
I am founding a school, which is much 
wanted in these parts, and if you like 
to become its superintendant, I will 
answer for Jour qualifications; and 
you will find the undertaking, I trust, 
repay you for your trouble, Jee an- 
swer your just expectations.” I was 
charmed with, this friendly advice ; 
and the consent, of my parents being 





hed, I “regularly to 
Seitcerwe of tray pomaedont come 
my benefactor, whom I attended daily 
in his study, and in a few years, when 
his plan was complete and for 
execution, I was established in the 
new Seminary, of which I became head 
master. 


In that honourable and im 
office have I continued to this day ; 
—_ it is permitted to any man to 
of not having lived in vain, I 
think verily that man is the master 
of the vi School of Birchendale. 
There the ingenuous youth is initia- 
ted in the simple and useful arts of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. And 
the attainment of a perfect knowl 
of the great rule of life, as it is laid 
down in the Scriptures, formed the 
leading feature in the plan of instruc- 
tion laid down by the worthy Mr Bur- 
ton. From this haven of life, which 
has sheltered me for so many years, 
T have looked on the more adventu- 
tous career of the rest of my family ; 
and their untimely termination has 
more bn ever een, owt me = 
spot, where I have found peace 
safety. Owing to the exertions of Mr 
Burton, my 


her received i 
offers of service from Lord saten, | 
he was at last prevailed on to allow 
my two brothers, on the strength of 


bon r _ " er the a 
pan 

One chose heniig, the ether the sis- 

ter service. They went to London; 

whence they were to take their 

fol day when they departed, each for 

> or 

his di 5 tlie I went with them 

as far‘as Carlisle, which was seven 

miles distant ; and, as I had never (in 

memory,) been so far before, I 

was bewildered at the idea of the long 

they had wre oe 

rapturously unt 8, 

often called upon me to decide 

between the tive merits of the 

and the red. I saw them to the 

the coach, which was to bear 


[Oet. 
and Louisa shall. be as gay as larks ; 
and our dear father—take care of 
—and so good bye, good bye ;” 
they sprang into the coach. I stood 
after them as long as I could 
ear the sound of the wheels, and peo~ 
ple passing and repassing gave me 
many a pitiless shove. At last, recol- 
lecting myself, I hastily wiped my 
es, and turned my back on the road 
they were pursuing, with such an 
aching heart as I shall never forget ; 
and when I reflected on the distance 
that separated us, and which was in- 
creasing in a double degree by every 
step I took homewards, I felt so wretch- 
ed, that I involuntarily turned and 
went some distance in the other direc- 
tion ; but I soon felt how useless it 
was, and I hastened home to find conso« 
lation in comforting my parents. Every 
foot of ground reminded me drearil 
of the companions I had just quit 
Some boyish frolic, some droll remark, 
haunted me at every step; I sighed 
heavily as I thought when their jo~ 
eund spirits and merry tongues would 
again enliven our silent dwelling! 
Poor lads! I never saw them more! 
and, even at this distance of time, I 
can feel the sensation of sorrow which 
their untimely fate produced in us all. 
The eldest went out to India as.a ca~ 
det, and soon rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and distinguished himself v 
much in his profession. He peri ned 
in an engagement at an early age ; and 
all the consolation we had, was to see 
his death recorded in the Gazette, and 
his name mentioned with honour. The 
other made a short but brilliant career 
in his line. While yet a midshipman, 
he acquitted himself so well in the 
command of some boats intrusted to 
him, that he was recommended for 
promotion, and was made first lieute- 
nant of a frigate, on board which. he 
bravely fought, and fell in an action 
with two French vessels, both of which 
were taken in the end. Absence and 
long years of separation had not weak- 
ened the tie of affection which had 
bound us from our cradles ; and bit- 
terly did my mother lament their un- 
timely fate. But my father comforted 
her as usual ; and declared he felt hap- 
py to think his children had sunk to 
rest in the bed of glory. I was now 
the only remaining prop of our house, 
my sister Louisa having been lon 
since married and settled abroad wi 
her husband, an officer in the army. I 
had the comfort of seeing my parents, 





\'a good old age, as happy as constati< 
ms affection, and kor “ad could 
make th When paid the 

and Tf seen their 

i the silent grave, I felt 
solitary and isolated being in the 
' midst of the world. But I was not thus 
long alone, for, a few years after, my 
poor sister returned to me a widow, 
with: one little girl, whom she be- 
queathed to me’ upon her death-bed, 
yen ed to supply the loss of pa- 
tents to her. I undertook the office, 
and have endeavoured to fulfil it to the 
utmost of my power. Poor young 
thing ! she is now near forty, and has 
been exposed to few of this world’s 
hardships. Indeed I have carefully 
avoided putting her in the way of 
them, as I am sure she must prefer 
living safely with me to encountering 
the dangers and difficulties which her 
poor mother and grandmother encoun- 
tered in their matrimonial ventures. 

Living all her life in this sequestered 

spot, she has run no risk as yet of 

meeting with young officers, or indeed 
any young men : She is now old enough 
to for herself, and can chuse 
whichever state she thinks most pro- 
per for her happiness. In the mean- 
while, she has been of ee = 
van to me, in superintending the 
etteie of my twlrs peor school” and 
I am glad to give this public testimony 
to her merits. I have lived more than 
half a century in this spot, and have 
never left it, but on a late occasion, 
which I shall presently detail. One 
of my severest trials was the loss of 
my benefactor, the rer Mr = 
tou. Twenty years ago the pari 
mourned ya he of their heloved vic 
car ; there was-not @ cottager near him 
that did not love him, nor a rich man 
that did not him. He wasa 
true follower of the gospel ; he loved 
the creed he taught, and shewed, by 
his conduct, how lovely must be that 
religion which dictated actions like 
his. He was the builder up of the 
prosperity of my house ; and without 
Thad wan h the world 
without a guide or friend ; without 
him, I had never been able to rise to 

the honourable distinction which I 

‘seek, in the praise which I trust the 

world and posterity will bestow on my 

present undertaking. Excellent man ! 
it seems to me that his spirit looks on 
whilst I write, and applauds the exer- 
tion: of my mite of talents in endea- 
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long since exchanged my single state, 
for the aos Sea lot te matrimo- 
ny. In am surpri: 
myself, when I consider how ania. 
img were my circumstances, and how 
much my occupation seemed to need 
a partner of ‘my cares, that I never 
took it into my head to marry. It cer~ 
tainly was not for want of thinking of 
it, for it was frequently sugg to 
me by many of my best friends, espe- 
cially those of my neighbours who had 
families, and who knew experimentally 
the advantages of that state, and who 
often, in the warmth of friendship, 
spoke with enthusiasm of the comforts 
of that blessed estate, of the peculiar 
felicity to be derived from children, 
more especially daughters, when they 
were as aud dutiful as, the 
thanked Heaven, theirs were. And, 
indeed, I think their kind rage 
for me would almost have indw 
them to forego ove of thege domestic 
comforts, if I had had tne heart to 
so cruel a rob to them. 
But I know not how it was—I tlways 
thought it would be tine er 
and, buried as: I was in scholastic 
ties, I had little or no leisure to take 
any decided steps., In thz course of 
my summer evenirgy walk, indeed, I 
have pondered it, sid mattrely'consi= 
dered whether the ¢junction given at 
the new-modelling+of the éarth, after 
the deluge, to the rescued patriarch, 
to be fruitful and multiply, is, or is 
not, imperative upoh mankind in these 
our days, when Iam informed the 
state of our population does not de- 
mand ee interference in its 
favour. Every evening (in the sum- 
mer), it was my custom, when 
class was dismissed, and the school= 
room locked, to go accustomed 
round through the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, up the wood which overhung it, 
and at the top of which was a rustic 
seat overgrown with moss, which com- 
manded a sweet prospect of the village, 
and of the little stream which mean- 
dered below it. 
‘ ae prekcwn. ; ue Tot 
um of merry voices happil 
from the cares of the dey, oa the 
toils of learning. I could di | 
each well-known voice—albeit ina very 
different key from that which each lit- 





tle trembler assumed in the 


of his master. I often saw some swim-. 


ming walnut boats, others leaping the 
narrow boundary, or flying the soaring 
kite. I used (I will confess) to enjoy 
thus silently this p t, though lit- 
tle did they think their pastimes amu- 
sed their grave master. Indeed it be- 
hoved my dignity and their wel-beng, 
that they should not suspect it ; and, 
in order, the better to maintain their 
awe of my office, I seldom or ever per- 
mitted them to behold my person at 
any other time than when armed with 
the terrors of magisterial authority, 
within my academy. Familiarity, they 
say, ahaa contempt ; and I was re- 
solved to incur norisk. In compliance 
therefore with this policy, when the 
season arrived which led the young- 
sters up the mazes of the wood, to ga- 
ther nuts, and their jocund voices an- 
nounced them near my favourite seat, 
I always vanished swiftly, and left the 
spot open to their gambols. In these 
walks, I own, I have often ruminated 
on marriage ; and I know not how fre- 
quently it has happened, when I have 
ungwd in reverie on the sub- 

ject, that the Miss Fairfields and Miss 
kloves have come up the wood, 
and, seeing me on my accustomed seat, 
have come towards me, just as J was 
running over in my head which of all 
the families in my neighbourhood 
would best supply me with a wife. But 
T never could conquer a certain timi- 
dity which stood in my way on all 
emergencies ; and I always rose, 

and fearing I should disturb them, ne- 
ver got farther than a profound. bow to 
all, and ishing them a good evening, 
And yet they often entreated me to re- 
main. Miss Marklove, indeed, would 
assure me, that she had no idea I was 
walking that way, or she would not 
have come, for the world, to disturb 
me... Miss Fairfield would beg me to 
stay, saying there was plenty of room 
for all; but such was my shyness, that I 
never could avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating their acquaintance. 
I still continued to ruminate on this 


subject, and resolved the very next o' 
Sanity to consult my cousin, Wil 
ice, 


who came r ly to.see me 
once a-quarter. He is the only male 
relation I have left ; and as he well 
knows my intention to make him joint- 
heir with my niece, I have every right 
to his friendship and good counsel, 
which I have always sought on every 
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emergency ; and in an affair of delicacy 
and importance like the present, a ju- 
dicious and disinterested friend was 
invaluable. Besides, Will was a, mar- 
ried man, and knew much of the 
world ; had been several times to Lon- 
don, and could argue with considerable 
dexterity. 1 have often seen him put 
the curate fairly down ; and one day— 
but I must not tell every thing, and 
will therefore proceed straight on. 

I was sitting one afternoon in the are 
bour at the bottom of my garden, in 
deep an gas on this momentous sub- 
ject, and nicely weighing the merits of 
matrimony against celibacy, and was 
about to ° Boe the balance, when Will 
Wince trotted by. I easily recognized 
the sound of the old poney on three 
legs as he came by my inclosure, and 
I well. knew the increased pace, and 
the short attempt at a canter that al- 
ways announced Will’s arrival at my 
door. I was glad to see him at this 
conjuncture, for I was in the habit of 
communicating to him any new idea, 
or approaching change, which was al- 
ways appalling to my feelings. He 
came out to join me, and, struck with 
my pensive air, inquired what ailed 
me.— Will,” said I, “I have need 
of a friend like you, on the present oc- 
sion. You well know my mind is at 
times troubled with scruples respect- 
ing the state of life in which I continue 
to dwell. I know not, whether, hold- 
ing as I do one of the first and most 
important offices in our district, and 
filling a prominent post in the society 
at Birchendale, and my example being 
consequently of great moment, I know 
not, if it be fitting in me to espouse 
the. state of celibacy, thereby giving 
occasion to.an opinion that I hold that 
state to be the proper state of man. I 
would willingly be resolved ; for time 
steals on apace, and will decide the 
question in all probability before I have 
balanced the account.” —‘“‘ Heaven for- 
bid !” ejaculated poor Will. . “‘ Come, 
cousin,” added I, ‘‘ give me your opi- 
nion, which is in the best road to hea- 
ven, the bachelor or the married man ? 
I would fain act uprightly, if.I knew 
my duty.”—* I confess, cousin Tim,” 
replied he, ‘ you have imposed on me 
a task, to which I fear my slender abi- 
lities are unequal. But leaving the 
general. question involved in the diffi- 
culties which you have pointed out, 
I must say, I am surprised to find 
you discomposed on the subject, be- 

13 
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cause, of all men living,’ you, I think, 
ight claim the best right to the tran- 
' happy state in which you exist. 
1 acknowledge the duties all men 
owe to society ; but your very profes- 
sion almost demands the sacrifice of 
selfish plans of happiness. You have 
devoted yourself to the toils of impro- 
ving the endless succession of the ge- 
nerations of mankind, and surely in 
this, the worldand theage in which you 
live are sufficiently indebted to you. 
How could you relinquish those duties, 
to enter into the delays, the anxieties, 
thedifficulties of courtship, even grant- 
ing marriage were to increase your hap- 
piness, which I am indeed far from 
ting? I am sure, I never pass 
your door that I do not envy the pri- 
mitive simplicity and peculiar comfort 
of yowt life ; and, to say truth,” add- 
ed he, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“T have no great need to advocate the 
cause of matrimony. Between you 
and me, cousin, the last fourteen 
ears of my life have not been the 
Sapaiéat. I don’t like to talk of these 
things ; but, between friends, all is 
not so smooth as you may think in 
matrimony. I can hardly call a mo- 
ment my own. I think myself lucky 
if I get one meal in the day, with my 
notable wife and six darlings. How 
often do I sigh for the snug comforts 
of a friend or a glass, or both! And 
as to a pipe, why, the house would not 
hold me if there was so much as one 
in it. But perhaps you would not 
mind that, or other sacrifices, to please 
your wife.” Will paused—I only an- 
swered with a deep sigh ; for he had 
touched a tender string. 


*¢ But don’t let me have a word to 
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say about it,” continued Will; “ I 
would not for 0 world put you — 
marrying ; try the experiment, if you 
have courage ; and, as to the best road 
to heaven, the man who loses his pa- 
radise in this world (by marrying,) 
has perhaps the best claim to it here- 
after. But I repeat it, don’t let me 
prejudice you—only let me ask you, 
if any of the friends who advise you 
to marry are bachelors ?—no, trust 
me, all married men—I don’t wonder 
they should wish to settle one of their 
daughters upon’ you—a very 

match for any of them.”—* I confess 
that had notstruck me, cousin ; I think 
I do see a little into it.”—*‘ To be 
sure, to be sure ; it’s the way of the 
world—all for their own interest. Still, 
if you have any strong fancy to the 
state, or to any of the women here-~ 
abouts, why, we must see what can be 
done. Let me see, there’s the Miss 
Browns ; but you'll think them a lit-~ 
tle too sedate perhaps—turned forty- 
five—though a wife may be too young 
too ;—then those awkward Miss Marke 
loves, who affect to dress like the 
Squire’s lady, and would ruin a man 
presently in the genteelest way in the 
world ;—then there’s—” I now inter- 


‘Tupted Will, assuring him my mind 


was made up on the subject, and I had 
no longer the least inclination to change 
my mode of life; and Lucy at that 
moment informimg us dinner was 
ready, I led the way to the parlour; 
and after partaking with more than 
usual pleasure of that cheerful meal, 
I pronounced my accustomed grace 
after meat with particular fervency, 
and internally remembered the com- 
forts of my bachelor establishment. 


( To be continued.) 





THE ROMAN WALL. 


I. 
Wuere yonder reaching hill slopes boldly down, 
Far stretching eastward, with a long decline, 
Stand where the cottages the summit crown, 
And mark it cut with many a crossing line 


Of lane and hedgerow ; on the right 


e Tyne 


Spreads himself, glittering, in the morning ray ; 
Phere many a midnight. fire is mt py: Bn 


And many a usky vessel, Plough her way, 


Where once Rome’s 


d prows and Denmark’s Sea-kings lay. 





The Roman Wall. 


IT. 

What doth the prospect from the summit yield ? 

Full many a pillar’d smoke and black’ning heap, 
Full many an arable and pasture field— 

But lo! that line of —_ that seems to sweep 

Sheer forward on to the not distant deep, 
(For here one almost tastes the brinish air) 

What an unbending course it seems to keep ! 
As if it led—a verdant alley—where 
Tyne joins his Father Sea, to meet and greet him there. 


II. 
Come down with me, and thou shalt, haply, view 
A spot of which full many a tale is told; 
There many a stunted shrub of vig’rous hue, 
Twists out and branches from the rocky mould ; 
The almost buried stones look grey and old ; 
It seems, methinks, as if the peasant’s plough 
Had by some spell been charm’d here to hold, 
And that the flourishing weed and hardy bough 
Sprung from the stony heap that gather’d even till now. 


IV. 

Here plant thy foot, where many a foot hath trod, 

Whose scarce-known home was o’er the southern wave, 
And sit thee down ; on no ignoble sod, 

Green from the ashes of the great and brave ; 

Here stretch’d that chain which nations could enslave, 
The least injurious token of their thrall, 

Which, if it help’d to humble, help’d to save ; 
This shapeless mound thou kuow’st not what to call, 
Was a world’s wonder once—This is the Roman Wall. 


V. 

‘There was the deep trench’d Vallum to the left ; 

The Agger here ;—o’er many a hill they went, 
O’er many a stream, through many a craggy cleft, 

An endless and perpetual battlement.— 

And when the spring the frozen nations sent,— 
The restless Pict—forth from his thawing snows, 

This was his bound-stone—oft with blood besprent— 
Here where the daisies settle, and the rose 
Now trusts her tender leaves, and the shy violet blows. 


VI. 
Where yon tall grove at distance lifts its head, 
Lay many a cohort orm foreign gold, 


Sons of the men whom the first Cesar led ; 
And there th’ Imperial Eagle would unfold 
His pinions to the sun—ere time had told 
A mgoers | world that e’en his eye must cower ;— 
Ere yet the bloody Heptarch had controll’d, 
Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon’s power, 
Or Tynemouth’s Danish Fort, or Robert’s Norman Tower. 


VII. 
How many an of twilight hath o’ 
Since that brigh t seals of the pao time, 
When glory’s rays a distant sunlight cast 
Across the vista of rank’d years—sublime, 
But dim with blood, barbarity, and crime !— 
How many a darkling-scene of rage and woe, 
Forgot, or shadew’d forth in some rude rhyme, 
That those who know them scarce can say they know, 
Hath been, since Rome’s keen blade hew’d down the misletoe ! 
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VIIt. . - 
How many a cloud of ignorance’hath cover’d, 
wie etiving na oti anaes 

ow a superstitious hover'd ‘ 

iin a een ent eRe 

e , and thinks tones 

Of demons in the wind, that in its speed ~ 

Above the ‘bratich’d and ivied ruin moans ; 
The monk of all his exorcisms hath need, — «° — 
Unless that gownsman lie—the Venerable Bede. 


TK. 
For, on an hour, haply, from Jarrow’s Aisle, 
The cowled Chronicler would venture o’er ; 
What time the summer sun smiled a last smile, - 
Or the moon-silver’d ripple chafed the shore ;— 
ie wee “ scene —— etary tee ‘ 
Here the inild sage might muse—the saint might pray ; 
Here trace that empire, limitless of yore,- 
And mark how. Power and Grandeur pass away, 
And doubt if e’en his Church might not, like these, decay. 
x." as 
Even so. ‘Thy second empire, Rome, is gone, 
Thy second empire, mightier than the first ; 
That on the living spirit built its throne, 
And bound the airy soul in chains accurs’d! | 
Most strangely have thy fortunes been revers'd. 
Lo! mid thy ruin’d towers and fanes o’erturn’d, 
How fondly do we wander in the thirst 
Of finding something of those spells inurn’d, 


Which, were they not extinct, in hate we would have spurn’d ! 


XI. 
Why are we drawn thus to the thi i 
And yearn to woo the reliques of hoar Time? 
Why do we bend, with love, so ly hearted, 
O’er remnants but of Folly and ime? . 
*Tis for no love of these.——’Tis the sublime 
Hope a like immortality to share ;— 
We fan no passion for the stone and lime, 
But would not be forgot,—and fondly dare 
To hope for memory, from memories that are. 


XII. 
Man, in himself, can bear no thought of change. 
Which of us brooks to see the cottage wall 
He lov’d,—the ip ee through which he wont to rauge 
The orchard’s shade—whatever ours we call,— 
In sudden ruin and oblivion fall? 
For they are part of us,—and grieve we must 
TO view them sinking in destruction’s thrall, 
Or rudely and unpityingly thrust, 
With this world’s cast-aways, in the promiscuous dust. 


XIII. 

It is the charm—that we too may remain— 

That can endear a grey and mould’ring stone ; 
ae ed nani aot eae mens 

To bind us to the mighty. that are gone ; 

And we will have our feelings rest upor 
Th litle, ie wreck of what ath been, 
: en as the spider, when he lurks alone, 
In some dark nook, unthought of and unseen, 
Touches his tenuous line to feel beyond his screen. 








Above the 
... Above the of the Poet’s pen, 
Ev'n from the most diminish’d fragment, still 
We can recall the lofty whole 
He truly knows the bulk of Memnon then, 
Who finds a finger of the marble hand 
That graced some giant rey when 
Or Porus or Sesostris claim’d command— 
Mid India’s palmy wastes, or Nubia’s tameless sand. 


XV. 
We lend a substance to the mere Ideal, 


A taste of truth w 


hich language never caught, 


And feel the storied past grow less unreal, 
When.we have trodden on the self-same spot, 
O’er stones, by Greek or Roman chisel wrought ; 


Freshly we call up many a lo 
And say, “ “T'was here the 
earth—well pleased to deem 


And scan the very 


-known theme, 
uilt and here they fought,” 


‘Fhat History is no cheat, and Poesy no dream. 


XVI. 
Thus would we be remember’d ;—and like those 


Who, drow 
We catch at a 
May buoy aw. 


think a passing straw may save, 
ht which fondly we suppose 
e upon th’ oblivious. wave ; 


A Cenotaph to memorise our grave ; 
A cheated Nation, or a yielding Dame ; 

A sword to liberate, or to enslave ; 
The Scholar’s parchment—the Poetic flame— 
Whate’er may serve to float a Mem’ry, or a Name. 





MY GARDEN. 


I Love 72 ae iy garden, » dearly use 
ethinks, (thon 


chew aie, & ad on = 
In rep pride,) a pleasanter 


the eountry round. 


The smooth green turf win tly there 
With no action) ag J , 
Round many a bed, and many a border, 


Where gayly up’d i in sweet - or gaan 
Young Flora’s darlings blen 


Summer ! Autumn! of all three 
ons oe Whose rn is ae vse 8 there ? ~ 
not she who paints the ground, 
When its frost fetters are unbound, 
The fairest of the fair ? 


I gaze upon her violet beds, 
- a, Iden tress’d ; 
er flower-spiked almonds , breatheperfume 
From lilac and seringa bloom, 
And cry, “ I love Spring best.” 


ne ee ee 

fragrance, beauty, bliss, 

Ad fom amir her tower of es, 
set, a par rple evening closes, 

season equals this !”” 


That t passeth by—comes next 
rown Autumn in her turn— 
Oh! not unwelcome cometh she, 
The meg earth luxuriously 


from her dewy urn. 


And she hath flowers, and fragrance too, 
Peculiarly her own, 

Asters of ev’ry hue, perfume 

Spiced rich with clematis and broom, 
And mignonette late blown ! 


Then, if some ling’ring rose I spy, 
ining languidly 
On the dark laurel’s glossy green, 
Dear Autumn! my whole heart, I ween, 
Leaps up for love of thee. 


Oh yes! I love my garden well, 
And find employment there, 
Employment sweet for many an hour, 
In tending ev’ry shrub and flower, 
With still unwearied care. 


I prop the weakly—prune the rude— 
itter the various 

Clear out intruders, yet of those 

Oft sparing what the florist knows 
be but gaudy weeds. 
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But when my task, my pleasant task ! 

Is ended for the Y> 

oe o’er ev'ry sun-bowed flower 
ere cial evening shower, 

Then oftentimes I stray, 


(Inherent is the love of chan sg 
* pguertoanyens far, YF 
Beyond the garden gate, the bow 
That clips my little Eden round, 
Chance for my leading star, 


Through hollow lanes, or coppice paths, 
By hill or hawthorn fence, 
O’er thymy commons, clover fields, 
Where every step I take reveals 
Some charm of sight or sense. 


The winding path brings suddenly 
A rustic bridge in sight— 

Beneath it, gushing brightly out, 

The rivulet, where s ed trout 
Leap in the circling light. 


Pale water-lilies float thereon, 

The Naiad’s loveliest wreath !— 
The adders’ tongues dip down to drink, 
The flag peers high above the brink, 

From her long slender sheath. 


There, on the green.sward, an old oak 
Stands singly—one, I trow, 

Whose mighty shadow spread as wide 

When they were in their prime, who died 
An hundred years ago. 


A single ewe, with her twin lambs, 
Stands the grey trunk beside— 

Others lie clust’ring in its shade, 

Or down the windings of the glade, 
Are scatter’d far and wide. 


Two mossy thorns, o’er yonder stile, 
A bowery archway rise— 

Oh! what a flood of f, ce thence 

Breathes out—behind that hazel fence 
A flowering bean-field lies. . 


The shelter’d path winds gently on 
That hazel fence beneath ; 

bam oa and the woodbine there, 

Shoot up—festooning high in air 
Their oft-entangled wreath. 


The =" winds on, on either side, 
all’d in with hedges high ; 
Their boughs so closely arching over, 
That scarce one per you can discover, 
One speck blue sky. 


My Garden. 


A lovely gloom !—it pleaseth 

And pensive Philomel— 
Hark ! ' the Enchantress ee, 
Dies with a tremulous. 


Oh, what a gushing 
Darker and darker still the road, — 


Darker meget ph arheyioy see !_— 


Yonder, on that oung tree. 
As tart Suto Banik Ping tac , 


Another gems the banks below 
With em’ into: one 
They blend, unite—one em’rald sea! 
And last, in all his majesty, 
Breaks through, the setting sun. 


And I am breathless—motionless— 
Mute with delight and loye, 
My very being seems to blend 
With all around me—to ascend 
To the Great Source above. 


I feel I am-a spark struck out 
From an eternal flame ; 

A part of the stupendous whole, 

His work, who breathed a deathless ied! 
Into ‘this mortal frame. 


And they shall —all these things ; 
Darkness shall quench that Ball ; 
Death-throes this solid earth shall rive, 
Yet I—frail thing of dust—survive 
The final wreck of all. 


‘¢ Wake up my glory! Tage and Harp,” 
Be vocal every chord 
Lo! all Hie works ior condert ring: 
Praise, praise to the Eternal King, 
The Universal Lord ! 


Oh, powerless will! Oh, languid voice ! 
” Weak words ! imperfect lays ! 
Yet, could His works alone inspire 
The feelings that attune my, Lyre 
To these faint notes of praise. 


Not to the charms of tasteful art, 
That I am cold or dull; 
I gaze upon the cultured scene, 
Thegarden group, the smooth-mown green, 
And cry, ** How beautiful !” 


But when to Nature’s book I turn, 


The page she abroad ; 
Tears only to mine eyes that steal, 
Bear wittess that I see and feel 

The mighty hand of God ! 

Cc. 
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LETTER OF A CATHOLIC LAYMAN TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, E8@. 
On the last Letter of the Protestant Layman, 


Str,—As your “ resp and dis- 
tinguished t,” the Pro- 
testant Layman, has declared that. he 
*¢ will enter into ne altercation” with 
me, because that would, as he says, 
shew “ little wisdom” on his part, I 
shall, in imitation of him, address my- 
self to you. And be assured, sir, after 
the manly. neutrality you have dis- 

and the iwpartiality with 

which you received the first commu- 
nication of your correspondent, by de- 
clining to state any opinion on a “ most 
nice and delicate question,” by leaving 
* the subject quite open,” and inviting 
fair discussion ; I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that I might fearlessly 
leave the determination of the ques- 
tion, whether the charges of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny I brought ‘for- 
ward against him be well founded, to 
aed judgment. I can have as little 
itation also in cream. tay ee 

in your court » provi 

pac age dy (as I hope most of 
them dy) the question with the same 


impartiality as you do; for although 
I agree with your bia gage that 


I never “ knew or h of a suspi- 
cion being entertained against a Pro- 
jury Orangemen perhaps ex- 
cepted, a Orangemen are famous 
Protestants) for having been impro- 
perly biassed against an accused per- 
son, on account of his different. reli- 
gious tenets,” I am afraid there still 
exists in this country too much of re- 
ligious prejudice to admit of my lea- 
ving the question to be tried too in- 
Jincrimainately. ‘ : 

Your correspondent considers me 
“an angry opponent,” and says, that 
I have thrown out “ some very hard 
words” and “ harsh imputations,” but 
it is consoling to find, that my “ at- 
tack has left no ‘sting,” though his 
| temper a) to be rather ruf- 

if I could think that I 
have ov ; the bounds of ya 
argument air reasoning, or, like 
him, used that species of ratiocination 
which Mr Locke describes as “ seeing 
a little, presuming a great deal, and so 
jumping to a conclusion,” then, in- 

I should find just cause of re- 
gret; but the horrid nature of the 
charges made by him so confidently, 
rendered it necessary for me to sift his 
pretensions with an unsparing hand, 
and to expose his misrepresentations 


and the consequent fallacy of his rea. 
soning, an attack which he now seems 
not to have anticipated, and which has, 
I have little doubt, induced him to 

uit the field soabruptly ; for although 
he may be of Hudibras’s opinion, that 


*¢ To. be beaten by main force, 
Does not make a man the worse,” 


yet, under all the circumstances in 
which he was placed, he may have 
thought it prudent to follow the ad- 
vice of Squire Ralph, and attempt at 
least 
“¢ To make an hon’rable retreat, 
And wave a total sure defeat.” 


This “ cool antagonist,” however, 
has resolved not to be behindhand in 
the use of hard words, for he has béen 
pleased, in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner, to confer on me par excellence, the 
title of “ representative” of “ the nar- 
row-minded and bigotted !” with other 
subordinate marks of distinction. 
Whether he, who wishes that. one-third 
of his Majesty's loyal subjects shall. be 
for ever excluded from a full partici- 
pation of the blessings of the Consti- 
tution, in opposition to the opinions 
and feelings of the greatest patriots 
this or any other nation ever produced, 
of men whose names will adorn the 
pase of modern history,—or J, who 

ave demonstrated that the grounds 
on which that exclusion is founded 
are false, and the pretences malicious, 
have the best title to that appellation, 
is a question which will admit of an 
easy solution. But it scems your cor- 
respondent thinks that a vindication of 
Catholics and their religion from the 
aspersions of liberal-minded men like 
him, is the essence of narrow minded- 
ness and bigotry ! 

In my last letter I reduced the 
charges made by the Protestant Lay- 
man to three heads ; and from his si- 
lence as to my mode of arrangement, 
I presume he considers me correct. 
The first charge was, “‘ That it is a 
principle of Roman Catholics to keep 
no faith with heretics, or other persons 
differing from them in religious opi- 
nions,”-a maxim which, he said, was 
acknowledged by the Catholic church. 
In answer, I asked him where he found 
this maxim soacknowledged,—I shew- 
ed him that this doctrine was dis- 
claimed by “ Catholics in their oaths 
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ious and un- 


argu- 
- ment’s sake, that James II. and M 
of d had broken faith wi 
their testant subjects; that they 
were not the only sovereigns who had 
violated their engagements, and that 
the Catholic church ought not to be 
charged with the crimes of her child- 
ren, any more than the church of 
England, or the church of Scetland, 
or any other religious sect ; that the 
Council of Constance had not violated 
the passport granted to Huss, and that 
the statement that Huss was burned 
by the sentence of the Council, was 
untrue; and I willingly offered to 
abandon my religion, if he could sub- 
stantiate this or any other of his char- 
by a single quotation from Catholic 
Books of instruction. 

Now, sir, how has your correspon- 
dent endeavoured to prove his charge ? 
Has he pointed out any authority of the 
Church acknowledging such maxim ? 
No such thing; but finding it quite 
impossible to establish a doctrine, 
which he had incautiously said was an 
acknowledged maxim of the Catholic 
Church, by referring to Catholic books 
of instruction or doctrine, he has again 
studiously brought forward the case of 
Huss to give a colourable pretext in de- 
fence of is rash and unfounded charge 
against the Council of Constance ; and 
he has quoted a letter in corroboration, 
said to have been written by Huss to 
his friends a few days before his death. 
But unfortunately for the gentleman’s 
argument, this letter, written certainly 
after Huss’s condemnation and degra- 
dation, affords a negative proof that 
Huss did not consider that the Council 
had acted wrong in what they had done, 

‘for he even does not allude to the 
Council at all, but speaks solely of the 
Emperor, who, he says, “‘ hath in all 

ings acted deceitfully.” This, then, 
was the time when his life was about 
to fall a sacrifice to the laws of the 

‘empire, that we ought to look for Huss’s 

opinion of the conduct of the Coun- 
—— ere com- 
int against the Emperor, and against 
him alone. Whether this complaint 

-had reference to the safe-conduct, does 

not appear ; but be that as it may, the 
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Council. . is; ;¢o ays ted. 
There are indeed some writers who 
have disputed even the existence of the 
safe-conduect; and certainly, after. the 
statement which L’Enfant gives of it, 
and the contradictory letters written 
by Huss on the stbject to his friends, 
she cqlnene of these writers are not 
devoid of plausibility ; ha this isa 

int quite unnecessary for an person 
= defends the Council "Gy own 
As this affair of Huss is constantly 
made the theme of declamation against 
Catholics, I trust, sir, that -you will 
readily excuse me for entering into the 
merits of the question a little more 
fully than I have yet done ; and lest I 
may be considered as being. guilty of 
ton peat partiality to the Couneil, I 
s refer to L’Enfant, the Protestant 
historian of the Council, who, though 
he professes impartiality, appears evi- 
dently to have been prepossessed in fa- 
vour of Huss. 

It is observed by this author, that 
‘* it was from Wickliff he (Huss) 
took all the principles which involved 
him under condemnation, and which, 
doubtless, he would have avoided, if he 
had subscribed to the sentence 
on the English doctor.” What some 
of these principles were, I shall have 
occasion to show, when I come to 
of Wickliff and his followers, the Lol- 
lards of England, the cruelties exer- 
cised on whom I am accused by my re- 
doubtable adversary of viewing “ with 
tolerable composure.” These worthies, 
of whose principles and practices: he 
does not seem to be aware, may per- 
haps be considered by him as the pro-~ 
totypes of the more virtuous — re- 
spectable Protestant clergy of our days, 
but if he will consult the history of 
the Lollards, he will soon find his mis- 
take. He will find himself. equally 
mistaken in his estimate of the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses, whose doctrines 
were deeply tinged with Manichean- 
ism, as were those of their successors the 
Wickliffites of England, and the Huss- 
ites of Bohemia. This statement rests 
on no “ pious fraud,” as your corre- 
spondent pretends, but is the genuine 
unsophisticated tale of im his- 
tory. . But toreturn. . j " 

One of the doctrines maintained by 
Huss was, that “ Ecclesiastical obe- 
dience is an obedience invented by the 
priests without the authority of Serip- 
ture.”(1) Another, that “if any civil 





(1) “ Obedientia ecelesiastica est obedientia secundum ad inventionem sacerdotum 
ecclesiz, preter expressam auctoritatem Scripture.”—Act. Con. Constat. Art. 15. 
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superior, ‘or prelate, or bishop, be in 
mortal sin, he is neither superior, nor 
prelate, nor bishop.” (1) Andin hisex- 
mination before the Council on this 
article, Huss admitted that he inclu- 
ded kings. So that, in the first place, 
here is a denial of kind of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ; and in the next 
place, if a subject take it into his head 
that his sovereign is in mortal sin, he, 
according to Huss, is released from his 
allegiance ; because “ nullus est domi- 
nus civilis dum est in peccato mortali.” 
‘These and similar doctrines soon cre- 
ated disturbances ; and, accordingly, 
as L’Enfant observes, “‘ Bohemia he- 
came the theatre of an intestine war.” (2) 
And he afterwards says, that “ John 
Huss, by his sermons and writings, 
and violent and outrageous conduct, 
had extremely contributed to the trou- 
bles which then disturbed Bohemia. 
This cannot be denied.” (3) The doctrines 
of Huss were soon made known to the 
Pope, who summoned him to appear 
before the Court of Rome ; but after 
waiting a _ and a half for his ap- 
pearance, he was excommunicated for 
contumacy, having refused to attend, 
no doubt, partly, “ because ecclesiasti- 
cal obedience is an obedience invented 
be the priests, without the authority 
Scripture.” Against this sentence, 
Huss appealed to the Council, and ex- 
the utmost readiness to appear 
and defend himself; and so far from 
ome for, or expecting an exemption 
from the laws of the Empire, if con- 
victed of error, he expressly says, “ if 
they (the Council) can convince me of 
any error, or of having taught any thing 
contrary to the Christian faith, 1 witt 
READILY SUBMIT TO ALL THE PAINS 
OF HERETICS.” (4) And the Bohemian 
‘lords of Huss’s party, in writing to the 
Emperor for his liberation from the 
confinement in which he had been 
kept for attempting to run away, beg- 
him “to procure the liberty of 
John Huss, to the end that he may be 
justified if innocent, and punished if 
Pilg” 5) This declaration of Huss, 
and the letter of the Bohemian nobles, 
shew as clearly as the sun at noon-day, 
that the safe-conduct granted to Huss 
was neither supposed by him and his 
party, nor intended by the Emperor, 
as a protection against the laws of the 
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Empire, if found guilty of heresy.. Let 
us now inquire into the reason why 
Huss applied for a passport, and the 
real intention for which it was given 
will thereby be rendered more appa- 
rent. 

The University of Prague was di- 
vided among four nations, viz.. Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria, Poland, and Saxony 
These three last were included in one, 
under the name of the German Na- 
tion ; but as they were more numerous 
than the Bohemians, they insensibl 
became masters of three votes in. all 
theacademical deliberations, and there- 
by of all the profits of the University. 
By the interest of Huss at court, he 
procured a decree, whereby the Bohe- 
mians were to have three votes, and 
the German nation only one ; and the 
Germans, provoked at this, deserted 
the University by thousands, and Huss 
was chosen Rector. In consequence of 
the part Huss took in these proceed- 
ings, he incurred the enmity of all the 
Germans ; and soon after, when sum- 
moned by the Pope to appear at Rome, 
the Court and University sent a depu- 
tation to desire the Pope to dispense 
with his appearance, ‘‘ because it was 
not safe for him to go to Rome by reason 
of the enemies he had in Germany.” 6) 
And, in his appeal to the Council from 
the Pope’s sentence of excommunica- 
tion, one reason given for not appear- 
ing was, “‘ because ambushes were laid 
for me on the road.”(7) L’Enfant ac- 
knowledges, that, when Huss went to 
the Council, “‘ he had indeed a great 
many enemies in Germany.”(8) Thus, 
then, we see the true cause and mean- 
ing of the safe-conduct granted by the 
Emperor—not that it was to serve him 
as a protection against the laws of the 
empire if condemned by the Council— 
not that it was to be held as an anti- 
cipated reprieve from an anticipated 
sentence—not that it was to be consi- 
dered as a pardon for crimes alleged, 
but denied to have been committed 
against the Christian faith and the 
laws of the empire, and, if convicted 
of which, he had readily agreed “ to 
submit to all the pains of heretics” —but 
merely a protection against his “‘ ene- 
mies in Germany,” on account of the 
part he had taken in the business of 
the University. 





_ @) “ Nallus est dominus civilis, nullus est prelatus, nullus est episcopus, dum est 


in peceato mortali.”’—Tbid. Art. 30. 
(2) L’Enfant, B. 1. No. 23. 
(4) Ibid. B. 1. No. 24. 


(6) Ibid. B. I. No. 23. 


(7) Ibid. 


(3) Ibid. B. 3.. No. 57. 
(5) Ibid. B. 1. No. 61." 
(8) Ibid. No. 25. 
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. It is only necessary, in reference to 
the ings which took place be- 


fore the Council, to observe, that Huss, wit 


having been clearly convicted of here- 

, was condemned and degraded in 
the manner detailed in my last letter, 
’ and left to the judgment of the state, 
the Council having declared that the 
Church could do nothing further. 
Your correspondent exclaims, ‘‘ Com- 
passionate souls !—honest, simple Ca- 
tholic Layman; what a worthy sub- 
ject is he for the tuition of his infalli- 

le guides! He believes, withoutdoubt, 
that these soft-hearted ecclesiastics 
were not at all aware that the secular 
arm, to whose care the degraded wretch 
wascommitted, with whom the Church 
had nothing more to do, stood ready to 
bind him to the stake ; and that the 
faggots and the torch were ready pre- 
pared for his extermination.”—Yes, 
sir, the Council knew that there was 
an unrepealed law of the Empire, made 
upwards of 200 years before by the 
Emperor Frederick the Second, which 
enacted the punishment which Huss 
suffered. ‘‘ Quos aliosque hereticos, 
quocunque nomine censeantur, decer~ 
nimus ut vivi in conspectu hominum 
comburantur, flammarum commissi 
judicis.” The Council acted, if I may 
so speak, merely asa jury, (and where 
coulda morecompetent jury be found? ). 
whose sole province it was to find a 
verdict of conviction or acquittal, and 
who, of course, had no more right or 
title to interfere with the execution of 
the law, than a jury have. It only be- 
longed to the Emperor to dispense 
with the law ; but finding that nothing 
less than the safety of the empire and 
the stability of his throne were at 
stake, he most reluctantly allowed the 
law to take its course. What opinion 
would be formed of that man’s under- 
standing, who should maintain; that 
because Thistlewood and his associates 
' were found guilty by the verdict of a 
jury, that that verdict was the law, and 
the only law, under which they suffered? 
and yet this is, mutatis mutandis, pre- 
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cisely the argument which your “‘ dis- 
tinguished correspondent” maintains 

such ag ty. “If the Layman 
can ‘thus to impose on the under- 
standing of others, he must have made 
an extraordinary estimate of their in- 
tellect.” In defending the Council of 
Constance from the charge which has 
been brought against it, let it not be 
per ot that I am the advocate of 
the law under which Huss suffered. 
That law, enacted at a period when 
the whole Christian world was Catho- 
lic, when any innovation in religion 
might have been attended with con- 
sequences the most injurious to the 
state, and when it could only affect 
the members of the Catholic Church 
itself, may have been suitable at the 
time as a political measure, (and no 
person will deny that every state is 
entitled, in sound policy, to take pre- 
cautionary measures against innova- 
tions threatening its existence ;) but 
it was no law of the Church, which 
never permits her pastors to concur in 
any capital or sanguinary punishment. 
The practice of the English bishops in 
retiring from Parliament in trials of 
life and death, is borrowed from this 
ancient discipline. 

I shall now shortly notice a few of 
the leading doctrinesof Wickliff, whom 
your correspondent so much admires, 
for no other reason apparently but his 
hostility to the Catholic Church ; for 
I will do him the charity to suppose 
that he really did not know that Wick- 
liff dogmatized in the ys oy did. 
Wickliff then maintained, that, if the 
people can discover or imagine. that 
their bishop, magistrate, or sovereign, 
be in mortal sin, that they may dis- 
claim his authority and depose him ;(1) 
that the people are not obliged to obey 
laws, the justice of which cannot be 
demonstrated from Scripture ; (2) that 
courts of law cannot lawfully exact an 
oath, (3) or confirm the title of an estate 
to any person for him and his heirs 
for ever ; (4) that it is sinful in the 
clergy to possess any temporal pro- 





(1) * Nullus est dominus civilis, nullus episcopus, nullus pralatus, dum est in pec- 


cato mortali.” Opiniones et Conclusiones 


2648. Walsing. Hist. Ang. p. 283. 


. J. Wickliff, Error 7. Knyghton Col. 


(2) “* Ubi leges humane non fundantur in Scriptura sacra, subditi non tenentur obe- 


dire.”  Walsing. Ibid. 
(3) “Non licet 


erat.”—Knyght. Col. 2707. 


(4) ‘* Charte humanitus ad inventa, de hereditate civili 
Deus non potest dare homini pro se et heredibus suis.” — 


aliquo modo jurari.”—‘ Nam sequela cujuslibet dicti eorum talis 


sunt impossibiles. 
ing, p- 204. 
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as- sation, or to the power of godliness; or 


such erroneous opinions or practices a& 
either iw their-own nature; -orén ‘the 
manner. of: publishing or maintitinin 
them, ro dectuntiee: to the extern 
peace and order which Christ hath es- 
tablished in the Church ; they ‘may 
be lawfully called to account, and 
ceeded against-‘by the censures of the 


» Church, and by-the power of the ctott 


Magistrate. (7) 
Your correspondent will * néither 
contradict: nor allow” the quotation 


- made by me’ from Usher's “True 


land, under Wat Tyler, Sir John Old- 

castle, and others. _Need.we-wonder,. 
therefore, at the severities of, the laws 
passed to put down or prevent.these 


and similar doctrines from being dif. 
fore conluing ths brane of the: 2 


cannot omit an article of the. 
Cc n of Faith of the Church. of 
Scola, so akin to what I have been 


Huss yeliff’s doctrines, as if the 


frat Atenas had had these. 


in their. view ‘at the. time. 
snlpieapmeneen the. pesttes wisely Ged 
hath. » and the liberty which 
Christ, purchased, are not intend~ 
eat ‘God 10 destroy, but mutually to 
d,.and: preserve one. an 
pretence of Christian 

iberty oppose any lawful power, 
or the lawful. exercise of it, whether 
it be, civil or ecclesiastical, resist the 
Thine af malt on And for their pub- 
i jest petal exissbininian 
» @s ate contrary 


to ight of nature, dr to the known 


of. Christianity, whéther- re 


concarning faith, Manerga tient connerw 


and so condemnatory of. 


other ;- 


Examination of the common Methods 
employed to’ prevent’ the Growth of 
Popery,” exculpating the Council, and 
shewing by what artifices the calumny 
against it was propagated, becatse, for- 
sooth, he Has not Usher’s writings’ at 
hand ; and he says; that * it De 
difficult to find: another ' Protestant 
of the same’ sentiments, from thé 
days of ' Huss” (that is to say;'up-~ 
wards of 100: years ' before ‘atiy’ Pros 
= appeared in the world?’ and 
before: LEnfant ‘corm 
piled his 1 History) “to the presént 
our.” What a wonderftl sort’ of 
logician must this correspondent: ‘of 
yours be, ‘Mr Christopher!" Kind, 
Thasitubls sdul!—he will ‘** néither 
contradiet nor allow the neal of 
any:quotation in’ favour ‘of | ee 
tholies, -unless he can see the origi< 
nal with his own eyes’; but He- will 


refer to authors; whose. works he never 
read, to prove: that the Catholi¢ Church 


holds the: most: impious tenets, when 
these authors never maintained such 
doctrines, or when, as proved in thé 
case of Petit, they have been condenth- 
ot. ‘the church i 2 General Couns 

! ‘ 

He csecond charge is, ‘* that’ Cathos 
lics it as‘a ‘principle to persecuted 
every: person differing from -thent’ itt 

us-opinions.”  In-‘my last letter 
I Thove Ceuty shewn that the ‘grounds 


dd 





(yy NY 4 Ba contra ‘scripturam ‘deram niet viri ecélesiastici habeant teiporales pos- 


sessiqnes,”” , Kn 


te a 2648... Nunquam erit bona pax in regno isto, quousque 


viris ecclesiasticis, et ideo rogabat populum, manibus ‘exe 
in ista:materia.”’—Walsing. 284. 


a? incon ton.” ; Kaye Cel. 2648: a 


ete ia pao ein et se non emendaverit, licituin est do! 


citum est De a die lof mips coger oye ety mente 


a Protestant, in his 


las. Si dominus tempotalis deliquerit, li- 
ht. Col. 2657.Phe learned Dr Fiddés, 
; that the laws naile 


the Lollards were necessary, on account of the cums th they occasioned. ' 


(7) Conf. of Faith, Chap. xx. Art. 4. 


14 
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on. which your 
this charge might, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to prove that Protes- 
tants are persecutors from principle ; 
and so sensible does your correspon- 
dent seem to be of this, that he now 
reduces the question “‘ to one sin 
point—Does the Roman Catholi 
Church arrogate to herself the sole 
means of salvation, excluding all who 
dissent from her doctrines from eter- 
nal happiness? If this be answered 
jn the affirmative, my case is proved.” 
And how? “ Because without the im- 
ion of unworthy motives, an anxi+ 
ety for the eternal welfare of mankind 
would urge the rulers of the Romish 
Chareh to compel all whom they could 
by any means influence to come with- 
in her pale.” And s0, sir, Catholics 
are to be held out as persecutors from 
principle, because the rulers of their 
Chureh have “an anxiety for the eter- 
nal welfare of mankind?” What a 
piece of sophistry is this, and how in- 
consistent with divine truth, to main- 
tain that “ an anxiety for the eternal 
welfare of mankind,” is the criterion 
of persecution ! 
. Your correspondent takes credit for 
the tenderness , op thanks to him !) 
with which he has treated the Catho- 
lic Church, or the ‘‘ Lady of the seven 
ills,” as he politely terms her ; that 
he honours the from whence she 
sprang, and that he has “a warm at- 
tachment toone of her younger daugh- 
ters,” of de vennaes Sang ter be the 
Church of Kngland, your correspon- 
dent. will please be informed, that the 
Catholic doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, which hesays the Catholic Church 
arrogates to herself, is contained in the 
Peet feces 
iturgy Cc of Eng- 
land; and every. Protestant of that 
Church is bound to.swear in certain 
cases that our doctrine of transubstan- 
pa a iy SP 
ounger daughter Chur 
she ly teaches, that 
out of “ the visible. church,” 
“ consists of all. those 


t rested 


which 
hout 
is * true 


bility 
relig y the Na- 
i Covenant approven of by the 
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General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1638, and ratified by Act 
of Parliament 1640, that which “‘is re- 
ceived, believed, and defended by many 
and sundry notable pr ed aden 
but chiefly by the Kirk of Scotland, the 
King’s Majesty and three estates of 
pa ohare ear ee truth and 
only ground of salvation, as more pat 
ticular = aA in the Confession 
of our Faith,” &c. But, the 
Church of Rome may be one of those 
a we wrt receive, believe, 
and true religion. By no 
means, for the Covenant thus pros 
ceeds: “ And therefore we abhor and 
detest all contrary religion and doc» 
trine, BUT CHIEFLY ALL KIND OF PA 
PISTRY IN GENERAL, and parti 
even as they are now damned and cons 
Suted by the word of God and Kirk of 
Scotland.” Nay, farther, in answer to 
the 60th question of the Cates 
chism, the Church of Scotland declares, 
that “‘ they’ who, having never heard 
the gospel, know not Jesus Christ, and 
believe not on him, cannot be saved, be 
they ever so diligent to frame theit 
lives according to the light of nature, or 
the laws of that religion which they pros 
Jfess;” a question on which the Catholic 
Church nevér has, nor will | 
ever feel itself called —_ to give 
any decision. If, again, this younger 
daughter, with whom your correspons 
dent is enamoured, be the French Hus 
guenot Church, it is declared in their 
Catechism, on the 10th article of the 
creed, that * out of the church there is 
nothing but death and damnation.” 
But does the Catholic Church main« 
tain the doctrine, that persons out of 
her communion, from mere error ¢ 
conscience proceeding from invincible 
i , Ineur the awful penalty of 
condemnation ? no means. On 
the contrary, itis the belief of the Ca~ 
tholic Church, that a person whiose 
conscience erroneously persuades him 


be excused from the sin of ee 
this error of conscience proceeds from 
invincible i »’ (2) which is con- 
formable to the definition of heresy 
iven by the Council of Trent in their. 
techism ; “ For not every one, so 
soon as he has erred in faith, is to be 
ealled a heretic ; but he who, neglect~ 





‘€h) Conf: of Faith, Chap. xxv. Art. 2: 


(2) Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine, by 


Vou. XIE. 


2G 
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“§ng the authority of the church, stiff- 
casomlantseaerrahen 


*(1) 


_ sentence of a: barbarous age,” by this 
ige :—** but let it‘not be for- 
, that this was for overt acts, 
the law to be treason, and 

. not for i that ‘these 
8 ed.” ‘No doubt, ‘that dra- 
i system of 2 ee ee ‘fwhich 
secs ene de- 


in the profession of their'veligion. 
‘Bitte hai eae un te 
; sacrilegious act. ever committed 
by mortal man. (2) What, ‘then, were 
, overt acts, which were ‘declared 


treasonable by statute inf the reign of 


Elizabeth ? “These were, irtér alia, a 
denial of her spiritual as 
‘Sa or oe and 


aS but aetna 
wards of 200 Catholics were 


death for their wih OF th among 
— these, 15 


~ Catholic faith, or for aiding aid abet- 
' ‘Ging’ p ; that is to say, for enidea- 

to preserve their lives.: Be- 
"sides these, and during the same reign, 
90 priests, 


{: Shealbel pene das he doniidere thik 
. ‘necessary ‘at ‘the time 


‘Gopreabtanionas eet the 


__ titnation of Queen Elizabeth, and he. 


“in the world,—upon 


_ lucubrations,” 


prays -that:“ ithe same socal 

never retarn again.” What; sir! ~ 
he mean to. maintain, that.a refusal 
to ackuowledge the: spiritual -supre- 
macy of another Blizabeth, or the be- 
ing reconciled to the Catholic. faith, 
can, ‘under: any circun?stances, ever 
warrant:a renewal of those legal mur- 
ders which stain the history of Eng- 
land ?. No; I will not suppose that he 
really means. this; though his, words 
certainly convey such an idea. . I will 
rather consider his expression as an 


ng unguarded one, thoughtless} thrown 


out, andbdictated by a spirit of bigotry, 

which’ but ill accords with that iber- 
ality andi Christian charity. he pro- 
fesses; and-whiclr none of your readers 
woukd more reailily acknowledge than 
}, did not the whole tenor of his wri- 


‘tings convince ‘me, that these profes- 


sions ate mere:cant, . He has waived, 
perhaps wisely, all explanation, by 
taking:a final-adieu of the discussion; 
bat'I have no wish that he should give 
moe his reasons, a Reale, “on “tke 

"even thoug mey, like 
thoseof the gallant Knight, be “as 
plenty as blackberries.” 

The third charge is, “ that Catho- 
lics: held it lawful. to depose and mur- 
der heretic sovereigns ;” and that this 
inight not be called a vague imputa- 
tion, “your correspondent’ referred to 
thowaltings of eertein Catholicauthors, 
whose works, it now evidently appears, 
he had never-read ; for in his.last letter 
he seems to exult forhoving ‘* demon- 
strated,’ two or three quotations, 
that: ey “aetually turned over the 
erudite pages of St Thormas.Acquinas!” 
This was truly displaying “; the full 
extent.of that charity which is. the 
essence of Cliristianity,” with a ven- 

. ‘But if he had been as sincere 

his inquiries: after truth, as he seems 
anxious to fix au odious stigma upon 
the imost numerous bedy of Christians 
the. followers of 
the religion of an. Alfred, a.Wallace, 


and aBruee; he would not certainly 


have confined his labours to the mere 
brushing “‘ off the dust and. eob-webs 
from’ the huge folio. of St: Thomas's 
he would have also 
consulted the best Catholic authors, 

and the Catholic catechisms, and books 
of instruction, and he would have re- 
ported, thatafter the most minute.exa- 





(1) Catechism of the Coumeibof Trent, on ihe ninth -Article of dhe Ozoed, Sects I. 
(2) “* We have a law, and according to that law he ought to die.”—St John, chap. 


xix. ver. 7. 
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‘nO Catholic writer -what- 
ever held it lawful to depose 
op robably sea ce He 

en. proba ve exclaimed, 
oie p have I been: im- 


ELSLLICE 
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writers who, obliged by the force 
to admit a ihe yet main- 
y what 


o 
a3 


say seven ‘upén 
j i dssey aaltthndteae hen iI 
‘that’ Roman’ :Catholics ‘have: for 


E 


t 


He 


' Fn answer ‘to the third charge; I ob- 
served that the doctrite-was: proseri- 
bed of Pope Pius the 6th; by arescript, 


heretic sovereignue ; 

Le Porg so ‘far’ from>finding the de- 
say ter of his aumachousrilings, he 
“ny writings, he 
had taught that‘it is never lawful to 
deteive even our enemies by telling a 
lie or brevking a 5 that as to 
Petit) whic was also cited as ‘holding 
aabee hal, ‘byte atordetioty pre 

d, ‘by a" ir detree; 

nounced it heretical and dan, fips 


; av his last let- 


~ Your 
ter, in f manfally giving up his 
cae ar a 


oe | 
my answer, has evaded the. question 


and depose heretic sovereigns. .. 
interroga' is this,—+‘* Has. the Ro- 
man Cat Church verily. and in- 
deed. an aversion to punish heresy: wi 
death ? oT read, (says he) this merci+ 
ful disposition asserted in of mo- 
dern date; I hear it | -by. 
learned teachers of that religion ;: and 
the Catholic Layman of cine 
holds up both his. hands against 
culnaadossateheithanion her with thi 
propensity, and with the de 
doetrine of absolving the subjects of 
heretical sovereign ; 


or about 600. years ago, the whole of 
Christendides saa soloed iatoraimmyot 
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* any other Catholic eta 
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rn. would 
heard from the Lan’ End to Jiheat 
pape! 8; but clamour $ about the cruel- 
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which some few have naaintained 
never recognized. by the Church faa 


: porn and did 
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a>" u f * he 
logician, dike. the Catholic Layman,. 


ee ae sage shat ah nee 
otf Maen pra gi ‘patton, 
‘ no 2 iad “ 
a ; prescribe murder’. Most 
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ini which. merely maintains. a) 
subjects ere released. from ‘aerate 
of allegiance, Must. imply. that: they 
hold. it lawful. to. murder their: ex~ 
communicated governors, iateaduel 

«charge that the. Ge~. 
urch holdg it lawful 
pel wiul to mure 


iE 
Hull 
Hp 
; os 
iia 
Ee 


fl 


i 
4 
: 
by 
Pek 


say 
t referred in: his. first let. 
ter to the writings of .Petit,.who; he. 
said, had maintained thedoreiee rine 
ean ateerion 





 king-killing, they 
,a8 ‘approving of it, if pre+ 
the sentence, or comedian’ 0 
$ An allusion was also made 
ings of Gerson, the Chan- 
.- bys of Paris, in 
\pport: e » but no quota 
tions ‘been .made from his writ- 
ings ;.and I can now inform your cor- 
that Gerson assisted at the 
Council, in which Petit’s doctrine was 
ndemned, not only as the deputy of 
the University, but also as Ambassa- 
dor from the ‘of France, a pretty 
—* that the charge ageinst 
‘is false, | Indeed: it is not impro- 
bable, that as Petit was a doctor of 
, Gerson was the first to denounce 
doctrine, ') > Wie 3 
- shall: conelade this branch of the 
iscussion; by quoting the question 
put to the foreign Universities, and 
their answer, to which I have so often 


rifice to. the toleration,,of, 
the stej he took.were unconstitations 


al, so that the. definition. of your: con. 
t's_ too oleration,” . 


to dispense, om ’ A ote oc ol papantarg, Fares 
eo, shut against persons..professing. the: 
Christian religion, not because they he- 
catise they believed more,.and finding, . 





But even if the exaggerated and fabu- 
lous statements respecting the Inqui- 


sition, to which he refers, were true, - 


(and let it not be anderstood :that be- 
eause I question the of these 
statements that I approve of such an 
institution, ) they will stand mo com- 
parison with the horrors:of that awful 
event,: which set Heaven at defiance, 
and: which had for its avowed object 

tm Christianity 


tion-which I shall immediately attempt 
to-anbwer ; but, in the first place, let 
Watt ire tc ae Ss 
ee ope 9 2 neem va 
perstition intolerable. tyran 
the Chureh of Rome.” k shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to account for these 
ious publications in'a more phi- 
manner. 6 erabiie, FeleT 


[Oct, 
vetous, malicious, and resentful ; much 
more unruly, shameless, and full of 
vice, ‘than, they were in the time of 

-”(1) Formerly, when we were 

S¢ by the Pope, men willingly 
followed good works, but now ali their 
study is to get every thing to them- 
selves, by exactions, pillage, theft, ly. 
ing, and usury.”(2) ‘It isa wonder- 
thing, and full of scandal, that 
from the time when the pure doctrine 
was first’ called to’ light, the world 
shoulddaily grow worse and worse.”(3) 
§* Of so many thousands,” says Calvin, 
‘* seemingly ‘eager in embracing the 
how few have since amended 
their.lives! Nay, to what else do.the 
r part pretend, except, by sha- 

ing off the yoke of superstition, to 
launch out more frees into ‘every kind 
of lasciviousness P”’(4) ‘And’ Bucer ob- 
serves, that. “‘ the greater part of the 
people seem only te have embraced the 
gospel, ‘in order to shake off the yoke 
of discipline, and the obligation of fast- 
ing a nanee, which ley upon them 
in the tume of Popery; and to live at 
their pleasyre, enjoying their lusts and 
lawless. appetites without. eontrol.— 
They. ‘therefore lent a willing -ear to 
the doctrine, that we are justified by 
faith ‘alone, ‘and not'by good works, 
having norelish for them.”(5). ‘Allis 
lost,” says Capito, “ all: goes to ruin. 
For. our-people, now accustomed, and, 
as it were, brought up in licentious- 
ness, have- thrown off all.suberdina- 
tion, ‘They ery. out to us,; We know 
enough of the gospel.”(6) _ Allow me 
just to add.a.few words from the cele- 
Brasmus,-—‘‘ What an evange- 

lical gemeration is.this! Nothing was 
ever seen more licentious and more se- 
ditious. Nothing is less evangelicel than 
these pretended ‘evangelics, (7) / Take 
notice. of this evangelical people, and 
shew me.an individual among them 
all, who. from being a: drunkard has 
become sober ; from: being a libertine 
has become chaste.; 1, on thé other 
hand, can shew you many who have be- 
come worse by the change.” (8) “ Those 
.whom L onee knew to have been chaste, 
sincere, and without fraud, 1 found, 
after they had embraced this sect, to 
be. |ligentious .in«. theix » conversation, 
gamblers, ectful of prayer, 'pas- 


as 





Tr 


(2) Serm:-Dom. 26. 


post Trin, 
(4) Calv.L. IV. dp Scand. 


(6) Ep. nd Farell, among Calvin's Letters. 
(8) Speng: advers. Hutton, (0 8 6.’ 
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sionate; vain, as’ spiteful as serpents, 
and lost to — of nant “4 
ture. I speak experience.” 1 
correspondent say, that 
this libertinism was occasioned by 
the absurd superstition, and intolera- 
; wie tyranny of the Church of Rome ?” 
What, then, was the cause of it, but 
a abuse of reason which would 
man ‘an expositor of the 
mere oes ? Several of the reform- 
sptanigetion! liber hi ery “4 
that iberty they 
claimed; but matters had gasibe 
far to: be mended, and the result was, 
that these very reformers shortly dis- 
‘agreed among themselves, each becom- 
tog the hend-of = separate weet; which 
sects’ have been continually splitting 
and ‘subdividing down to our own 
days, and will y continue to do 
$0 ad infinitum. It is a singular fact, 
that although ‘all these sects differ in 
some from each’ other, and 
‘Have their: mutual ‘antipathies, yet 
all concur in running down the 
olic church } and what makes the 
circumstance still more extraordinary 
is this, that all these sects’ collectively 
Lot article of the Catholic 
fai yy Z iA 4 eb 
» "These con ns of sects, 
some of them bordering on infidelity, 
and all of them : wpon’ the 
iseless fabric of, ity, created: by 
ar for revealed 
religion amo ‘certain men of acute 


sit, Sila insrds aneoutsebowiin. 8 


eyaen of Slice dl itil) 
‘and: infidelity 


brviht aie oughta’ ‘French Revo- 
bie di ah <Frotdearewtn te 2 
tion and 
Ge of satiety, ears 
of was a 
Protestant: and in’place of this <‘ ab- 
surd superstition’ and ‘intolerable ty- 

the’ reason of” his vindi- 
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was intolerant from i its cradle, and its 


correspondent’s letter ap 
Gerecy rekeMictace Seisdbeetocniens 
on wer to Mr-Caning cme 3 
answer to anning’s T 
whole of his argument om imto 
ree that by some fundamental prin= 
of the constitution, the exclusion 
Catholics: from Parliament, and 
from holding certain situations in the 
State, is to be 
tually fixed: Detiahoaboundiey ade 
proposition is.at once apparent. In the 
firal'place, there is no positive lawde« 
claratory of such a principle, nor do 
and Ireland recognize it. It is true, 
that the. act for the security of the 
Church: of Scotland, and the:act for 
the security ofthe Church of England, 
are declared to be essential and 
mental parts of the articles and union 
with Scotland ;'but the advocates for 


selves of any argument 
this declaration, without first 
that the sceuslty contemplated will be 


‘In the sucmal latey the principle of 
exclusion having: ace the principla 


written or: law; ‘ nawst;” as 
paler ace” well observed, * have 

in force before the jaw.” \ 3 s0; 
there did mot exist: in England:a 


ge mene to the privileges of 


before the tithe of 
Sons ‘heey 5 for til: then all ae 
ledged the spiritual ‘supremacy 
Charta was established 
. outlaws from the state: those gals 
lant barons, whose. tescendants ‘have 
been so feelingly alluded ‘to. by m 
noble friend (Lora wae tho 
ted to achieve; 


and sets all argument: ‘at deflanee."(3} 
But lastly, if this principle of utter 





(1) Ad. Frat. Infer. Gert. 
‘(3) Speech of the 
July 28, 1821, on 
Roman Catholics. 8vo. 


(2) Letters de Ia: Monts 


Hon. W.C. Plunkett, delivered in the. House of Commons, 
for a Committee to consider the State of the Laws affecting the 
London ; Murray, 1822. 
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exclusion be admitted, why have the were first proved to be the minimum 
Catholics been from time to time tes which d warrant admission ; but 


which t 


i 


fe 


4a=58, 
a3 


? 
5 
i 
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he is pleased: to designate 
new appellation of * civil 


) the enjoyment.ef theprivi- what may be the nature of this quali- 
jy ehiel “ 


the worth,’ he has. not thought proper ex< 


actly to. state. It leaves out, I pre- 
sume, all consideration of. birth or for~ 
tune, or.such like ; also the aceidenta 
al circumstances of education, and 
learning, and talents ; also the-unes« 
sential attributes of truth, and honour, 
and probity ; these are all. circum= 
stances. too mean to form any part of 
his abstractions. . I must presume so 5: 
for the person who possesses them. all 
in the highest degree, if he happens to 
acknowledge the spiritual supremacy, 


. of the Pope, is actually excluded, is be+ 


low Zero-in his scale of { civil worth ;}. 
and the n who is utterly destitute 
of all of them, is admitted, provided 
he is not. so punctilious'as ‘to refuse: 
to deny that. supremacy.” (2) Ne 
Before concluding, allow me to ofs: 
fer to you, sir, my best, acknowledgs 
ments for the oppertunity you have 
pucarwlggr asad vindicating the religion 
profess, from the obloquy which has 
been vite eg thrown. upon it 
and its professors, through the medi«: 
um of your extensive circulation. This 


letter has been lengthened to a degree 


- far beyond what I had any conception 


of when I first sat down to it ; but the 
importance of the subject, and therex« 
ertions which have been made by my 
antagonist to bias your readers, will,.E 
trust, be held as‘my apology for oceu« 
pying so much of your But it 


. ismot.to igotted and illiberal that 
T address mysclt ; for though I had the 


of men.and of angels, nothi 
pos gypsy would ke peoteoten 
of any , effect, without)‘ that 
charity which is the essence of Chris+ 
tianity.” It is only to those whose 
cna cat to ae aeknow4 
ledge truth, from whatever quarter it 
snag ely {and esp: Learnetly iy 
I could i _ your correspondent 
among them, ) that these pages are de« 


| dicated. From these alone; do [,exs 
, pect justice. I remain, sir, yours. sing 


y. ; yee te 
f A Catnouic LayMan.. 
Edinburgh, August 29th, 1822. 





(2) Mr. Plunkett’s speech. 
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‘MR. .ROUTE. 


«Send for 5 chadt bo nha t's a wad wet cr; 

Now, one sedan can 

Seid Mrs. rs Frump, while folding ddoht her. er shawl around each shoulder, 
Pompei tether arm of sweet Miss Fanny ‘Holder. 


= Mistress Frump and Nancy dear were old maids stiff and stupid, 
Who long had been shot proof'against the darts of om aaa 

So'now, good souls, they both were off to Lady Betty Ran 

Po have'a little shilling whist, and talk a deal of scandal. 


The chair it came, and in they went, together sideways sitting, 
Ais closely pack’dl as all the threads they just before were knitting. 
Iw minutes three they safe arrived, the ouble knock foretelling” 
The fast approach of these two dames to Lady Randle’s dwelling.” 


Forthwith the bawling footman shewed up stairs Miss ‘Nancy Holter, 

And Mrs Frump ; e ‘stared Miss’ Young, and Mrs Young the ‘older: 
“Dear Lad Randle, how d’ye do? I am very glad to see you,” , 
Quoth Mrs ramp. Miss Sugarfist cried, © ‘Dear Miss ‘Nan; how be you?” 


© Miss Charlotte; ‘Tam quite re ooking to have the boundless pleasure 
Of shaking hands; my love, you charming Heyond Meanie’; 
That roseate bloom upon your ze thedk outyhed carnation.” 

“© lawk ! Miss Aun, Yo Heer ih mah grt nmin” 


é 


Now, Mr 8 t had been in tea and figs a dealer, ' 
Which was the cause Miss Sugarfist, his > rad te 
He, having made a fortune large eal ral oe ape saeoteg 

Sold all his stock; and cut the shop and business, by retiring.” 


boned A cost seh ailant Seajor nee tial : 
tiow, a soldier bold, was t Ma 

Whe oft hed seen much service ald? sana Brentford, Kew, and Bee, 
And een that very day ‘had march’d from Paddington to’ Highgate. 


By Mr Sugarfist there sat, of turtle feasts a giver, 
A Nabob, who came home with gold, but not an’ inch of liver ; 
His partner was no less a man than portly Parson Sable ; 
» if you ‘reckon tight, you'll find just makes up/one whist table. 


But next to these, a noisy set of talking Dames were n 
At guinea Loo, and now and then a temper vile pert . 
Miss Winter, Mrs Crookedlegs, Miss Glum, and Mrs Hearty, 
With hump-back’d Lady S$ ndleshanks, exactly made ‘the party. 


Upon the sofa, Mrs Frump, dear soul! had squatted down to 

Some t whist, with Mrs Prim, and 10! a foreign Count, too! 
Who, as Dame Fortune will’d it, soon became her partner | chosen ; 3 
wm ae ee res coat oo 


psi Bs ghd were maa en # 
Phold, with’ imeoe (rt t) juiee heated, *” 
= a dete work with So pky Blaze, 0 swore he meant to kilt her's 
or, itt 


warmth of love, he grasp’d het hand just like a'tiller. “= 


Then, i in the room adjacent, young Miss Randle and Miss rectiinls «: 
To treat the compan mye Through two duets sky-larking. . 
When Mr Simple Pak’ iss Quiz, “ In what key are ail playing - 
7 = mi? are,—A fiat,” she said, a sneering smile becmsying: 
OL. 
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Now up and down the ivory keys the Misses twain kept flying, | 
Ai ler achs angen Sdinebiaulstetas eecites ' 
This o’er, the kind Miss Symphony, with lungs indeed. appalling, 
Sat down before the harpsichord,.and had a bout at,squalling- . 


While all these things were going on, Miss Holder, ia. corner, 
Had fix'd upon a selicol girl, Miss Honoria Julia Horner, : 
Who'd just begun to be come out ; so Nancy, by explaining 

The histories of the folks.around, Miss H..was entertaining. 


** Look there'l d’ye see?’ that’s General Bomb, just.come from Gibraltar; / 
Tis rumour’d he will lead next week Miss Simper to the altar : 

He’s sixty-five, and she sixteen,—a pretty match this, truly ! 

No doubt, iu.time his. brow will be with-antlerscover'd duly. 


“* There goes Miss. Flirt, who fancies she is able to discover 

In every man she dances with a true and ardent lover. 

And here comes Mrs Paroquet, a widow young and wealthy, 
Who's waiting just to catch some peer, old, gouty, and unhealthy. 


“ That kind of man with whiskers large, and hair that’s rather sandy, 
A stiff cravat, gold chain and glass, is what they call a Dandy. 

Those ladies standing by the door, and making such wry faces, 
Because they’ve lost twelve points at cards, are.call’d the faded Graces. 


- The youngest’s eight, the second sixty-seven ; 
The oldest, who ace ree ought. now to be aie: ATT 
Folks say oe were. gitls; but, would be always flirting ; 
A thing, my dear, the hopes of being nicely. married hurting. 
as ‘ 7 ; 4 ; pyre 
** Now, goodness.me.! as Fm alive! there’s little Fanny Sawyer 
Engaged in earnest chat with Mr Honesty, the lawyer. 
If that turns out, to bea. match, I’m sure. twill be a wonder. 
But only look at Mrs, Bownee with one-arm‘d Colonel Thunder. 


‘“ Well, how. some people, can }—but see, the card parties are breaking, 
And yonder there’s dear Mrs Frump of tipsey-cake partaking.” 
So-here: Miss Holder’s eloquence at once was put an end to, 

At sight of delicacies, which she ever was a friend to, 


‘Now Chanapague bottles, knives and forks, plates, glasses, scandal, chatter, 
’ With laughter interspersed, began to ee glorious clatter. 
“Dear Colonel, pray be good enough to help me,to acustard”— 

“S* & little lobster, if you please”—-“‘ Ill thank you for the mustard.” 


** Miss Holder, won't you take.a seat ?”—-“‘ What shall I have the pleasure, 
Miss Sugarfist, of giving you ?”—‘‘ Why, when you be at leisure, 
Fll'take some raisins, if you ."- ~~ That. savours of the Grocer,” 

Miss Clackitt whispered Mr Prim, “her dad was one, you know, sir.” 


‘Now Mr Prim, alas! man.!.was very absent, making be «5 
‘Sometimes great blunders, which would after set his heart an aching : 

- ‘Thus sage Miss Clackitt’s.shrewd remark to him was quite a poser, 
Yet; just for answering’s sake, he roar’d out, “ Yes, her dad’s a grocer !” 


‘On'which Miss Charlotte's cheeks, poor thing, becaine as red. as scarlet, | 
And pane like erey chi pores 38 out, ‘ look e ys: a ; 
But er dismay, stood looking blank and foolish ; } 
While Dandy Bubble-said, ‘‘ Why, Prim, upon my soul ! “twas coolish” ; 


Now other noises. swell’d the roar: Goad arecional what's the matter? 
** @ never mind, ‘tis Sophy Blaze, again the Captain’s at her :-— , 





A¥992.7) Jk wrel 
1 wonder if these‘rattling romps 


will end in ought like marriage!” — 


«« Lord Randont’s Stathope stops the way” Count Marasquino’scarriage.” ' 
‘Them rose among the female tribe 4 strife of silks and-sattins, : 
Miss es chair’s a and Mrs Bubble’s maid and pattens. 

in company paired off; some‘chairing itysome walki 

; Buf all fatigued with doing nought; save playing Cade and talking. - 


As home our brace of old maids went, each 


passing watchman’s warning,’ 


Proclaim’d, ‘* Past two:” said Mrs Frump, ‘‘ Dear me, ’tis Sunday morning ! 
Well, who'd have thought it ! what a shame! now is it not, Miss Nancy ? 
i wish we'd come away before.” (She told a lie, I fancy.) 


But here to this my beauteous strain, at length I must‘say, Amen. 


Ana bid adieu to Lords and Counts, to 


Ladies gay, and gay Men ; 


And much I hope; ‘although these things sometimes should not be slighted, 
When next her Ladyship’s ‘at home,” I may not be invited. 





LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
No. 1 


My pear Nortu, 

* You were altogether mistéken in 
informing me, that the road from Pa- 
ris to Geneva, through Burgundy, was 
uninteresting. _I was greatly delight 
ed with it; and th ; as Tf under- 
stand, much inferior ‘in ‘beauty to that 
which passes by Lyons and the Bour- 
bonnais, it ed “sufficient for’ a 
young ,traveller, like me, full of the 
fresh hunger of curiosity. ‘Charenton’, 
a few go bre Paris, is a delightful 
spot. And no line of country can be 
pn ‘picturesque than idlit Bedween 
Joigny and Montbard, where, for for- 
y or fifty milés, the road runs ‘along 

e banks of the Yonne. ‘IT was liere, 
‘for ef Shs ed in the _ of te 
vine, which every spot of grount 
‘seemed covered. But artetelly antl 
‘all my anticipations, I never ‘was ‘so 

i inted in afy, as in the ideas 
‘which I had entertained of the vine- 
yards of Franee. In my youthfutima- 
gination, a vine was not ‘the insignifi- 
an weed Se tusena Die ae 
‘it here, but a respectable, ', fes- 
-tooned ‘affair, like the frontispiece in 
“the Rational Spelling Book to the fa- 
dle of the Fox and Grapés, whi¢h-thie 
fellow even on his hind-legs could not 
‘reach. “After this, to be:put off with 
‘a twig not one twentieth part the 
febght oF a hove pole; was too bad. 
But the pic ue must be Sacrificed 
‘to the palatable; as, the more stunted 
the nel the sweeter is the juice which 
It yi 


ionging to him ‘as Postmaster-General 
of France,—and Montbard, the resi- 
dence of Buffon, in beauty not unwor- 
thy the choice of the great nattiralist. 
From thenee to Dijon, the countt'y is 
as abominable as you please, sterile, 
rocky, and mountainous, wit! au- 
ty or variety—the inhabitants squalid 
and poor. ‘put mein mind of old 
Treland;a ‘often forced: upon 
me in Frapce; and the truth of which 
here was hot lessened by our'stumblin 
upon a most exquisite spot, embosom 
in the midst of dreariness aitd’sterili- 
| The vale of Suzen, like Lugge- 
law, is‘a little-paradise in a desert’; it 
is quite a foretaste’ of the more beau- 
tiful parts of the Jura. The road runs 
immediately through it, and is com- . 
pelled to’ make its detours’ after, the 
Simplon fashion, in order to mount 
‘and descend. However; in afterwards 
ing the Jura and the Alps, and 
ing my ‘powers of admifation so 
spent, and inadequate to the scene, I 
‘recollected’ ‘having wasted. much en- 
thusiasm om the vale of Suzen. | / 
At Dijon we went in search of vi- 
denda, and poked our noses into,a ca- 
ews or two, with the ow meet- 
‘something worthy | note- 
book, but in vain ; one was a kind of 
another served as 


@ ‘passed ‘the rioble’ manisiotand ‘ ' 


domain of the Marquis: Louvois;' bee - 
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pothaps excepted, ; ButGeof. bottom of-a-deep valley, scarcely dis- 

fry ‘Cra his eulogi- tinguishable as a town, but for its 

ums 6n Norman beauty ; and.indeed shining roofs and steeple tops of tin. 

man 

land 











rank nonsense about the Nor- ‘‘ Sacristie qu'il est gentile,” said a Fle- 
Conquest having inundated Eng~. ming; who was with us, popping his 

land with fair hair and blue eyes, as head out of the carriage window.— 
if Saxon beauty was not on record— . Gentile was eertainly the last word in 
Non, Angli, said Gregory, but Angeli. the French vocabulary I should have 
sunt. There are pretty faces in France, expected to hear applied to such a view. 
remely captivating te boys;: but ”Twas like: the story of' the cataract, 
they have no busts, no shape; and least: being not only magnificent, but abso- 
- all in Normandy... From Dijonto lutely'pretty. “ Ne'st ce pas ?”. cons 
ole, is as flat as a pancake; but the tinued he, answering my look of ex- 

e idea of going southward was postulation with a and. of atqui- 
sufficient to keep pleasure alive ;.and escence. There was no arguing with 
the first view of the Jura from a little a man that called the Jura gentile, $0 
above Dole, was. what. Mother .M. ~ we agreed.. Throughout the Juta, 
mh call a. tres forte sensation cheese seems to be the order of the 
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tia po companions thrust their day. In every spot bare of fir, is a 
ul together out of the carriage . vacheril; and in every nook of green a 

dow, like geese out of a coop; in herd.of cows, with their cracked bells 
search of Mont Blane. “ He’s there,” “tingling and echoing everlastingly 
says.one... *‘ I’m sure I see him,” says thro vale ; and indeed no- © 

ther, . There cload te thing eatable except the Gruyere is to 
be upon the road. Th 
abounding, in® cattle,’ meat scarcely — 
forms of the food of the. country. 
Simona, who passed through during 
thevtime of scarcity, says, “‘ Such is 
the predilection of the people for bread, 
that . its price exceeds that of meat, 
which is ‘scatce augmented. The price 
of -bread) upon the road is twelve sous 
the pound, while that of meat is but 
ten,.a surprising difference.”* 

There can: be ow prosreits on the 
globe more beautiful or striking than 

enjoyed, when Getieva, its lake, 

and the Alps beyond them, burst upon 
the view, as one descends.the Jura.— 
It is absolutely astounding, although 
the-best part of the lake cannot be dis- 
covered; but the Savoy ir rearing 
themselves from the lake; the Saleves 
from Geneva, and, still more distant, 
the Mole, and Mont Blaric; covered 
with those eternal snows, which 
their aften heard-and read of; are never all 
believed till pags drns me eae 
werenearing the larid of another planet. 
In descending, we sought for the Foun- 
tain of Napoleon, ‘of ‘which -we had 
cheard so. much ; ie was a rei ' 
or «decent, little fountain, but nothing to 
aoe of—remarkable only, because 
the Austrians erased the name of Na~- 
poleon on the front. ‘After running 
the diagonal of France, and seeing no- 
thing for-four or five hundred ‘miles, 
but unenclosed plains, whether cultiva- 







































































































































. Voyage eh Swisse, par Simond, 
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lor uncultivated, it was quite refresh 
ing, as the, Pf texto nok. domn 
‘Ti vet Gex,.and Geneva, 

ivided . t hedges into sn 
ee a “ How. like. En Ty 
et all of ne3endin _ 


was poring there but, Mont. Blane to 


bin 


mt; bat. whee we Maked up 
the comparison, the snow 
oe h t de 

t,.is,a thing so 
t hae! mind to 
i tel with Mont Bian 

appointed me 
with eagerness. the effect of 
sun-set, ies Ser for Ae 
crimspn tinge + 
"t et but. not. aes pable co« 
i Fat Hp eahogne Of all 
Blane ie mot prand afer 
time, in moon- 
on itis. then that. the 
form, assumes an appearance 
mutual grandeur en while 
‘ UL e 

indisti xy shacur, it beans 
itself so palpable, yet,so visionary, as ta 

the, ghost of a mountain, ra~ 
a real one of stone and snow, 
sige ai of Ferney. lies in. the 
tween. the Jura and Geneva. 


Russia, 
a 


ee 
ase of Hume, 
Mil Newton.’ The 
co Calas, too, his loved sub- 


ject, is seen in divers prints, witness- 


ing the philanthropy of the ph 
Galena 
. : 


copa on one, 


pane ha aye the other: 
may be-sure, that, on thetrue 
Cemealitgs yebadily of hase 2 het, 
took care to seat. eee Tt 


side, 


selves comfortable., It is as 
town armies 
beautiful a spot; huddled 
nient, and dirty, though the 
wooden arcades cua im 
w ar me ; 
the arches as high as the roofs of 1 
houses.. Their promenades are 
jane 6 no one walks in them, and t 
nical garden, of half an 
open A uy weet Wet a0. 
Hanae 
eat, not is essent 
difference of the south ; what 
me niore, is the extreme Batrecinge! 


Le tp he fat ote r 
company Scone in Pou 
couldn’t help compari 1 
athe two nations “the 

ig tas 


both parties 

Ultras in second 

and: the Liberals, i th avs fo 

the cles: na 

etme rowing to’ the vani 
ite ai 


up. We here entered the lovely Payg 
de Vaud,—lovely, not only in the feas 
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tures of the country, but in those of 
its inhabitants. The female peasantry 
aré the finest we have yet seen. “Let 
poets rural labour as they will, 
Was Trot intended ‘that the’ female 
sex'should so employ themselves. In 
France; the general features of the sex 
have become Coarse, even to brutality, 
fréma habits of labour. ‘The brutissi- 
me facie delle donne was what of all 
ings struck Alfieri most in France. 

nd it is the same to-day, with the 
exteption of those parts exclusively 
we yo of the vine, where, for the 
cause’ as in the ‘Pays de Vaud, 

théy are exempt from any severe or 
éontiniued exertion. The instant you 
pass from the vine country of the Vaud, 
to the: comparatively sterile canton of 
thé Valais, all is changed ; and from 
thé goitre to the best-looking, there 
exist but few degrees of bestiality and 
uglitess.. The same cause and conse- 
mee is exemplified in Tuscany, 
$ the in-door employmentof straw 

fork, and bonnet-making, preserves 
them, next'to’ that of our own coun- 
try, the finest race in Europe. ' : 
»Lausantie, and all the upper part of 
thé lake Leman, form one of those 
rate spots of hatural beauty, that’ pic- 


sie, 


mires cantiot flatter. To see it, is 
divety wort the five hundred miles’ 
dive.’ *’The town itself'is nothing, 
but the view of it, and from it, wit 
the-approach to it, is the very ideal of 


| 


. Tt is astonishing what an ef- 
fect is produced by a scene, in descri 
tion nothing. The slope between the 
town and the lake is covered with the 
Vignoble; then stretches the lake it-. 
5 and ‘beyond it, rise’ the dark 
bases of the Savoy Alps; lost te the 


meh up the ap of the Leman, 
but meeting, on the left, the ‘beauti-: 
ful curve, with which the Swiss Alps 
direuimscribe and bound the lake. ‘The 
view ean bowie new to nothing ‘but 
an’ éver-varying dream ; too ‘soft, too 
, to be true; the least dlond,; 

the ldast breath of wind, is‘ sufficient 
#6 alter the whole effect ; and the wa- 
ters ‘are at one moment of the bright- 
est bite, and the next black ‘as the 
focks “that o’ershadow them. The 
HOisiest town I was ever in, was Lau- 
i¢. This, however, was an accident. 
The vee any be i ipo 
a yp at orges ‘ and’ tTmarch- 
ig, drming fifeing, and huzzaing, 
never was heard. ’ Night even did not 
_ quiet their military ardour ; and from 
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two inthe morning till mid-day again 
resounded the infernal drum. We had 
all been before very eager to hear the 
Rajis de Vaches,—I heard enough of 
it to last me for my life. After din- 
ner, having drunk “‘ Peace and quiet- 
ness, with our other absent friends,” 
we set off on a solitary walk in search 
of them ; and rene. the Signale, on 
an eminence aboye the town, a spot 
likely to afford tranquillity and a good 
view, thither we sallied. But pipe and 
tabor were even here before us, ena- 
bling a party of English beaus and 
belles to dance ; and dance they did in 
most wretched style. A little Swiss 
girl, who stood looking on, and an. 
consciously rising every now and then 
on her toes, seemed deep in ‘thinking 
how much better she could ‘foot it. 
We of course sought the old resj- 
dence of our historian. It' belongs to 
& banker, who certainly shews not much 
respect to the memory of the former 
oceupant. ‘Upon asking t0 see so and 
80, the'old nidy who admitted us, call- 
ed Joudly for one’ of her maids, to shew 
us*Za Gibbon, as she called it! Za 
Gibbon,‘the celebrated pavilion where 
the historian relates his having finish- 
efi the Decline and Fall; we found a 
wretched tool-house, abused, neglect- 
ed, and in ruins. The fees of English 
visitors would, at the same time, keep 
a palace in repair. ‘The willow ‘tree is 
there; and above all, the view from the 
terrace, a memorial luckily not likely 
to fall into deeay. I looked ‘ovér the 
hills to Ferney, and could not help-re- 
peating the stanzas of Childe Harold, 
* Lausanne and Ferney ! ye have been the 
abodes,” &c. 
Neatly the characters are sketched ; 
but I really dislike to see the infidel- 
ity of Gibbon put forward by ‘all par- 


' ties, as his prominent characteristic. 


Gibbon was something moré’than a 
clever infidel, and réligion’ was what 
he knew least of, by his own’ confes- 
sion, if we except the historical’ part 
of it.' I for my part can smile at the 
sneers of Gibbon, and ‘not feel myself 
one jot the less a Chrisitan. 

For the present, adieu. 

P. S.—Have you seen Peécchio’s let- 
ters to Lady Jane Harley, on'the Pre- 
sent State of Spain. He is not thought 

d of much taicht in his own 
country, yet the letters ‘are written 
with liveliness, and contain some in- 
teresting matter. 
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ETHINKS it, is ire awa’ 
4 soit ‘scene, to poles it he 
tour or a letter ; ehe gpesiest efleoh Pt 


duced ce be. but to excite in the 


vague wish to see the spot, 

Idea of i it he ean have none ; and even 
pci most minute detail of ‘lake, and 
and sky, with their res tr 

* shades, thoug 

pkey enable one to aoe a map of the 
scene, could never display its charac- 
ter or spirit. In aie a all the late 
arguments _ about nature, and about 
nature’s being poetry, I can descry no 
beauty in written scenery, but as an 
adjunct to mind, as a stage and back- 
ground, where passion may be acted 
or developed with the best effect. 
What. are, hills and dales, be they ever 
so bold or, beautiful, unless the ro- 
mance of genius or of history has been 
breathed upon the spot. I have just 
travelled round the , and pass- 
ed through the valley of the Rhone, 
yet not one of the palpable recollec- 
sat haye preserved from scenes of 


sch unriv beauty and spagnit 


is equal to um Brid, 
Old M st ada 


ortality, wh en. the 

stranger contemplates its solitude an 
tranquillity. The best written tours 
ae, after all, the plain guide-books ; 
they have not the impudence to dee 
nor do they, like their more am- 
fitious b rethren,, anticipate, and con- 
quently troy first. impressions, 
it-is a pity, that any thing 
WOE spend haye. been attempted 
t us. The I : 8, whasre an 
rant e, an e all 
fond of rooadag: to hasty conclu- 
et judge of ing nation from, their 
bai ait avels. such works they 
wade through, as national vanity sup- 
plies ‘the Tnusicat 3, and, bin 
most, t of our aay have been re- 
Pi ted i in daly, , what must be 
inion of ‘hey * “Addison they 
tolled: as the very first amongst 
peghasa pth of one ey read 
his Travels, and. adi dull, meagre, 
Fai mate bigoted. ‘They. then, 
the .received, manual. of 
ve ay Eustace. Never were 
ks MORE -written volumes, dis- 
Paying total ignorance of the fine 


t th Hest 
rola me riage to the small shock 





‘of pe gt oa knowledge he possessed. 


Ho i 
af 


His partiality is amusingly peta 
he criticises the very dust of the 
plon road, sooner than allow any merit 
to the Fane Nor. is his taste Jess 
remarkable ; hein one place.even ven 
tures to declare his preference of 
notti to Petrareh, a judgment, 
lated to afford no small amusement to 
Italians.. In, Ome they. find, 
smell-fungus of a agogne, wantin 
every. thing, but lish_ spleen 
architectural cant. Matthews, «e a 
aire, iy ts gentleman) wri 
aps too nt and unfeeling — 
who trod p sgn hes, of old ; ae 
intervallo, the best.of them. By- 
ron, who is a kind of poetical : eed 
writer, the Italians know astonishix 
ly little. What they do know of h 
which is for the most. part 
through the mediums of the 
translation, tends but. to a pi 
and the nation, which at least gave 
es birth. ‘They first of all see, 
eneral, the English allow. 
Li hip to be their greatest. living 
poet. They saan Perea te how, exten 
sively and e he but imi 
them ; and the ae of excellence, in 
their own literature being marked > 
the_ imi imitators thats 
ceeded each other, they place his Lor 
ship at the head of Enensh poetry, 
the bottom of Italian, and arrange nar 
tional pre-eminence accordin y- Few 
men of talent have certainly dor 
more than nippy to elevate Eng 
poetry in reality, but no one oe ever 
egraded it so much in the ona’ 
foecign na 
Let them think what they. please, 
—We left Lausanne and its, militar 
hubbub_ without. much Tegret, 
drove along the side of the Lake. to 
Vevay; encountering still, to our gr 
annoyanee, vast.armies of ‘the Swiss, 


mounted to the church to see the tom 


of Ludlow, and, found the, t 

the Lake much more interesting pr 

the black, ‘lab of the repub sant. 

most delicious spot certainly is 

every spot of ground, up to th the 5 fo. 

the of the Myst is covered } x 

vine, although every row almost, 

obliged hy akind of tere 


to 
race... This land, utterly yall a 
nproductive before the e i ees 
bg weet , now .w ae 
francs an. acre.: Passed Clarens, & 
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drop, for the sake of recording the 
in the plural number— 

in food rath, Christoph oP ere 
truth, Chri er, ave 
@ conscience ;—we have done Jean 

Jaques some wrong, and it must 
be amended—nay, I vowed atoné- 
ment on the soil of Clarens, and have 
serious thoughts of writin 
Advertise it as in the press, 
very | eepeove I may yet see about it, 

work won't take more than 
three years to finish. 

' ‘We walked into the dun 
Chillon, and found it muc 
than we could have supposed, support- 
ee ee eee on coe of wht is a 

mall ring, to which, they say, Bonni- 
‘vard was chained. The dun i 

lofty, rather dark, and the floor co- 


m at 


wera with the pebbles of the lake, some 
which divers of the party thought 


. to pocket. The in ion of 
; é et Patrie upon the , was 
‘somewhat ite in spirit to the raw 
hhead and bloody-bone stories, which 
the damsel of the Castle wanted us to 
A little to the left, towards 

the embouchure of the Rhone, is the 
solitary small isle, with its three trees, 
mentioned by Byron ; there is also a 
little hut upon the island, too unpoeti- 
cal, however, to be mentioned by him. 
In a few minutes we bade farewell to 
the Leman, and entered the valley of 
Rhone. This valley, ninety miles 
long, is traversed in its whole extent 
by the Rhone, which by no means 
‘answers to the poet’s “ blue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone,” it beirig, like all 
Fr ilar, voidl having pissed the Lake, 
is not, un e, 
the Rhone assumes its blue co- 
our at Geneva, a little beyond which, 
it meets the Arve, which is white like 
‘the Rhone itself, ere it joins the Lake. 
‘is curious to observe the distance 
the different. rivers run in ane 
same it mingling. The 
valley of the Rhone, the Benne hooks 
, tell you, contains the vegetable 


Eoet. 


productions of all climates, from those 
of Lapland, to those of the torrid zone. 
Not unlikely, thought I, reading the 
inflated description in the carriage, 
and from excessive heat; w 
the Diablerets, topped with snow and 
ice, rose precipitously with their bases 
on our left hands. I never felt more 
pmerenaa hot. We diverged a lit- 
tle from the road to visit the salt 
mines of Bex, and travelled a long 
way in the dark to the bottom of the 
mine, whence we were told the stars 
¢an be seen at noon-day. An unpo- 
lite cloud, however, left our doubts on 
the subject just as my were. Strange 
stories were related of an Englishman, 
that used himself to be enclosed in the 
chamber with the salt boiler for two 
hours each day for a long time. Five 
minutes’ confinement is, it seems, quite 
sufficient to suffocate any living crea- 
ture. It is a lovely drive from Bex to 
to St Maurice, which is the limit be- 
tween the Canton de Vaud and that of 
the Valais, and no sooner do you cross 
its beautiful bridge, than you are sen- 
sibly made to perceive the difference. 
To cleanliness, cultivation, and all the 
igns of industry and wealth, succeed 
th and decay, fields and houses alike 
neglected,—the worst part of Ireland 
is not worse. And what is most as- 
tonishing, is, the instantaneous chan 
ceived in the physiognomy ; the 
eatures of the two people are as dis- 
tinct as possible. There cannot be a 
more comely race than the Vaudois, 
nor a more ugly than the Valaisans. 
Even to the very costume, all is dif- 
ferent: a straw hat, in shape resem- 
bling the bonnets painted or placed on 
Mandarin figures amongst us, seems 
the original coiffure of the females of 
the Vaud,—'tis odd, but not unpictu- 
resque. The Valaisans have villainous 
La bs ee ee og 
in of the Welsh peasantry. 
ro not say the resemblance between 
the two people ends there. What may 
be the causes of this striking difference, 
is to be divined by some one who has 
made a oa stay in the country than 
we did. e Vaud is of the Reform- 
ed Religion,—the Valais, Catholic, to 
the very utmost. There are not so 
Many convents, perhaps, to be met 
with in traversing the whole breadth of 
Italy, by any road, as are found col- 
lected in this one valley. And beauti- 
ful certainly their white edifices and 
steeples, perched here and there on 
17 





2922.) 
ry inviting. summit, render the de- 
shetolrhang the mat You 
= saaperbedisd ‘turn, in ev - 
: ing situation, most; on 
‘the si the mountains, way up, 
town, when the site permits it, 
aster ner ip on genie. 
seem to.have throughout 
ced. the .old baronial residences, of 
which there exists not a vestige, except 
the noble ruins. e three: castles. at 
Sion, AtSt Meurice is a famous con- 
vent of Capuchins ; the abbey is, cele- 
brated in Fi history of the country. 
By could not have chosen.a.fitter 
lesiastic, to attempt the salvation of 
Manfred. Situated as it is, jammed 
stween two of the noblest Alps, 
Ml, te ie A pal the Dent,de 


Ned yease are. only 

Rhone, and the fine 

' thrown, over it,—-the 
pame: oat es si ah Meurice must 
have made an impression on the poet. 
, Martigny,.,our,mext stage, is..the 


‘ther moun 
the; Colle < de, ms 
Mount Blane.. Not, iat aay rtigny, 
per Clk pens yuk a Hh fond is the 
with the ugly name, 
‘more. elegantly called the Chute de Ja 
Sallenche, but. known. to all 1anks and 
sexes on the continent, under the name 
bol aly he Vache,. It is.a. pepe a 
fall of three hundred feet, ren- 


, some thirty or forty miles far- 

another fall, by some consi- 
rior to of the Sallenche ; 

0 water is much greater, 

hot i. Sonn mich a 


he capit of the 
most, romani 
rises ahove 
of the valley, qui 
the grand chains o oa 


ely 


valley, is beyond all 
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es, one above ano- 
Ww oa the est, both 


ad 
‘there. In.amusing myself;;with: the 
tmitred skulls painted in hundreds ion 
the wall,. with numerous, inscriptions 
menenieitheiic I diseovered catuheby 
‘them, who.was 
designated: as far.as my. powers :of 
spelling gould. ascertain, Sanctus Un- 
lherm de , Appolitus Novi Caste. 
But it would be endless. te relate to 
pinghinn ie things ——— 


From the Leman to. Brieg, ‘where 
prog the valley of the-Rhone:-to 
ascend the Simplop,. is seventy. miles. 
Brieg is..a si er wa eanng ae: arid 
completely new, having uent- 
ly taken and retaken, and at length 
utterly destroyed “by the French “in 


_ ninety-eight., [tgontains, among. 


sarionies a a inner pi lan 4 
Jesuits, almost only spot now, 

lowed throughout Europe to ‘a. society 
ONGE.80, po universal. . Six 
hours brings one ms top of the Sim~- 
plan it may hee ut: met be up 


g 
spring u ee 
meats. 


cipitated in | 
streams were, choak 
trees, as if ena wer ene: 
Sri ait poate a 
wiss side is in general sp 
talian , ae the ie mi 
tb oe prev genie in mani 2 


or the tan fiat tort of the Sinn 

‘itself, i faleed.. pinch 7 ae 
ibrupt, than th north 

The grea sent ey ofr st a was the 

“town 0 Ww at every succe: 

ater ae oan | 

sioealt di distant, till at lai : 


{ar I SBE 
aks apon the bln 
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of lon, where we slept, and were 
cool enough. The Italian side is much 
finer than the other, alternately more 
beautiful and more sublime; in a 
straight line it traverses twice the space 
that the other side does, and does not 
at all present the same monotony. The 
cutting the road, too, must have been 
a much more difficult task ; although 
the magnitude of the undertaking has 
been greatly over-rated. I completely 
agree with Forsyth in ridiculing the 
bombastic name of galleries bestowed 
on a few paltry excavations in the rock. 
Forsyth says, what are rie to Gibral- 
tar? The superiority of the southern 


[Oct. 


ascent over the other is greatly increa- 
sed by the river Divario, as our tour- 
ists call it—it is Dovedro, in Amoretti. 
This torrent accompanies the road the 
whole way, till it joins the Torso near 
Domo D’Ossola. At Isella we were 
visited by the Piedmontese douane, and 
met with neither trouble nor extortion 
—this, however, may not always be 
the case. The vale of Domo has been 
a thousand times described, but never 
exaggerated ; but I am in Italy, and 
must reserve my first introduction to 
her for fresh enthusiasm, and a new 
sheet.—Thine ever, &c. &c. 





ON THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRESSES. 


Monteneco, near Leghorn, Sept. 20, 1822. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to offer a 
few perhaps too unconnected thoughts 
upon the singular aspects which our 
agricultural affairs at present offer to 
our reflection? If our agriculture is 
in a suffering, and, if I may say so, 
diseased state, one very material branch 
of the national industry and wealth 
‘cannot be thus affected, without indi- 
rectly shedding the same baneful in- 
fluences on all the other great sources 
of national prosperity around-it. Plen- 
ty, if we may believe every report 
which reaches us here, has been wa- 
ving in laughing luxuriance over the 

ins of Britain, yet the more abun- 
dant our harvests are, the louder and 
more se is the cry of the agricul- 
turist! To give this strange person 
perfect satisfaction, if we. may believe 
all experience, from the times in which 
Maro sung, even unto our own days, 
is, I can well believe, impossible. Yet 
there does seem some reason in the 
present complaint—the prices of all 

uce have certainly fallen nearly 
one-half, while the public burdens 
have not decreased in any thing like 
a similar ratio. This is at least one 
cause, probably amongst many, of the 
discontents. The farmer, at all events, 
asserts, that he cannot pay his rents, 
and is in the utniost distress, and that 
this distress, horrendum dictu! strange 
to say, is, with every new blessing of 
amore than abundant produce, pro- 
gressively increasing ! 

The cause of all this no one can ex- 
‘actly define ; it is fair, then, to sup- 
“pose, that not one, but many causes 
combine in producing these grievous 


effects. It is now, however, at least 
tacitly acknowledged on all sides, (for 
the labours of the last Session of Par- 
liament have been dedicated chiefly to 
lessen this evil, ) that taxation is one of 
the causes of. the national distress. 
Every party, and even faction, in the 
House of Commons have been uniting 
their endeavours, whether “‘ of strife 
or of love,” to search out every possi- 
ble retrenchment, and although much 
has been done in relieving the public 
burdens, we may very fairly doubt, 
whether all that will be required has 
been effected. Now, I own that I am 
one of those who believe that there is 
but one sole «ffectual remedy, which 
alone appears ta ‘»e more than a tempo- 
rary palliation, an: which, were it bold- 
ly and prudently adopted, would place 
our beloved country in a state of proud- 
er pre-eminence among the nations 
than it has ever yet held, namely, the 
gradual liquidation of the national 
debt. But against this measure many 
and various, and seemingly weighty 
objections are urged. Many of these 
are now before me, brought up in 
** long array” against Mr Heathfield’s 
plan, &e. &c. in the xxxiv Number of 
your Magazine. Must I confess my 
audacity in stating to you, that they do 
not seem so insurmountable as you 
therein appear to suppose ? 

Many hints have been latterly thrown 
out that a composition with the nation- 
al creditor would be a desirable, if not 
@ Necessary measure. But the ques- 
tion is, how could such a measure be, 
equitably, and without violating pub- 
lic faith, effected? and, moreover, 
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what benefits are likely to result from 
such an arrangement? It is very 
clear, that any attempt to lower the 
interest of the national debt, by any 
means short of actual payment of the 
debt, would be a direct violation of 

faith. For instance, reduce the 
4 per cents to3 per cents—is it the 
one per cent per annum which you 
alone take from the creditor? -By no 
means. This reduction of his interest 
at once mulcts him £20 in every £100 
of his capital; and no man of com- 
mon honesty or sense (I say it in the 
face of the ** Kent County Meeting” 
ean deny that any such measure woul 
not be literally swindling the public 
creditor out of his property under false 
pretences. 

The nation should remember who 
and what the public creditor is ; against 
whom Cobbet and Carlile (whose dear- 
est wishes are to raise every man’s 
hand against the life and property of 
his neighbour) have been labouring to 
direct the public odium. It is not the 
contractor of the public loans only ; it 
is not the banker and capitalist, or 
merchant, (much of whose nominal 

sions in the funds belong to 
others) but the hard-working, the in- 
dustrious, and the prudent in all the 
elassés of society, throughout all the 
professions, and sciences, and arts ; 
the widow, the orphan, the younger 
branches of landed families ; the ser- 
vant now, and even the agricultural 
labourer, with their hard-earned’ sa- 
vings, which are to be included in the 
general idea of the national creditor. 
In the public securities their little all, 
collected, in many cases, by degrees, 
and by hard exertion, is invested. 
And are these the persons to be wrong- 
ed by harsh and unjust dealing, when 
the nobility and landed proprietors of 
Britain, whose property issomuch more 
secure, so much more vast, withdraw 
themselves from equal sacrifices ? The 
great mass of public creditors have had 
nothing on earth to do with ministers 
or their loans, or the contractors of 
these loans, for they have not, and ne- 
ver had, r tatives in Parliament. 
Who, in fact, have created the nation- 
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al debt? ‘The landed interest, for 
their own security. They who are 
now loudest in their cry against the 
burden ; they alone had the power of 
raising it, in sending their representa 
tives to Parliament, as their commis- 
sioners, to raise whatever loans were 
necessary to their defence. Is there. 
not something singular that the people 
cannot and ‘will not see this plain 
truth ; and that they suffer such crea~ 
tures as Cobbett to hoodwink their un- 
derstanding on such a plain point of 
justice? What possible right can the 
landed interest have to complain of 
those very beings who assisted them in 
the common hour of periland distress ? 
What right have they to envy the far 
less secure, and equally honestly gain- 
ed property of their neighbour? Dare 
they urge that it was dishonestly ac- 
quired? Why, they themselves, by 
their commissioners, raised these loans 
at the fair rate of interest of the day 5 
and if any are chargeable with betray- 
ing the interests of the nation, to their 
door alone the crime is to be traced. 
The odium, therefore, which the aid- 
ers and abettors of Radicalism* have 
endeavoured to throw upon the pub- 
lic creditor, is as false and ungenerous, 
as it is full of the most selfish ingrati- 
tude and hypocrisy. 

To return, however. A composi- 
tion might beeffected, embracing equal- 
ly the interest of all parties, and that, 
I think, without staining the national 
character with the least reproach. Re- 
verting to the principles of the debt, 
the contractor, in making loans with 
government, never, it is a notorious - 
fact, looked for the ultimate repayment 
of £100 for every £60 advanced, as 
forming any part of his gains. He 
thought of nothing further than se- 
curing a just rate of interest for the 
money he really did advance. Nor did 
he place his hope of recompence upon 
this. No sooner is the loan contract- 
ed for, than the contractor deals it out, 
in small portions, to the public, at an 
advanced rate; and in this difference 
of price, which he receives immediate- 
ly, does he obtain all the gain he ever 
speculated on. He then ‘“‘ has his re- 





* Can it be true that Mr Bennet declared in the House of Commons, that he had no 
a nas in raising the loans which form the national debt? hereby insinuating, 
t the terms were always fraudful, and that he was the only honest man in that house ? 
Tl not believe it, ee Galignani’s Messenger reported it from the English papers. 


If he did, how pe 


y modest some men are ! 


He wishes also to obtain credit for 


being peculiarly charitable. Alas! ‘¢ Charity vaunteth not itself—thinketh no evil.” 
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ward,” and the nation fairly con- 
clude. that he has — fall and suffi- 
cient ‘satisfaction and payment. 

Nor has the public creditor, recei- 
ving a portion of any loan from the 
contractor, ever hoped even that he 
shall receive £100 for perhaps every 
£65 or upwards which he has given. 
All he has looked ening a 
regular! id interest for the mo- 
ney whigh he embarked. All that he 
then, whether a foreigner or native, 
can, in reason or equity, require, is, 
that neither his principal money nor 
his interest shall be unfairly deterio- 
rated, and any principle that shall 
place both the one and the other on a 
more secure footing, cannot but be 
cheerfully, and even thankfully em- 
braced. Constituted as the national 
debt now is, it never can be nationally 
repaid. The holder of the 3 per cents 
having a fictitious and nominal capi- 
tal, which would give him an undue 
advantage overevery other kind of pro- 
perty, in any attempt to pay off the 

bt ; while, on the other hand, if the 
debt, or part of it, be not paid off, his 
interest will, with the value of 

uce, or, above all, by break- 


ing out of new wars, be placed every 


succeeding year in a more precarious 
state, and it will be ultimately im- 
possible, the debt always: increasing, 
to pay it. It is then the public credi- 
8 interest to embrace any measure 
that shall secure him at least the same 
money that he advanced, on one hand, 
and the same interest the nation stipu- 
lated, the other. -« he matt 
guard himself against the financi 
chicanery of the day, unfairly redu- 
cing his interest ; and the only way to 
do this effectually, is to name such a 
minimum of principal, to be paid in 
hard. cash, when paid, yet saving the 
right to purchase at the market price, 
as shall act as a protection. The 4 
per cents will protect themselves ; my 
observations relate only to the 3 per 
cents; and it appears to me that 85 
per cent would protect the holder from 
all unfair dealing, and would also put 
that y on a far safer and more 
saiemabes. It may not be too 
much to assert, that were books open- 
ed at the Bank by the authority of 
Parliament, for the purpose, the vast 
majority of holders (whether foreign- 
ers or natives) w gladly assent to 


a 
But what relief would this be? 
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None whatever, yet a preparative to 
real relief. A merely nominal debt of 
—- or one hundred millions is got 
rid of, bearing no interest. in reality, 
This frees the nation from not one 
iota of the burden which oppresses it, 
namely, the interest of the debt. But 
it places all properties upon a just and 
equal footing, to go forward to the one 
great remedy which alone can free 
them from the difficulties under which 
they labour. In fact, the landed pro. 
prietor has now a trifling superiority. 

One objection urged against paying 
off the national debt might be thus 
got rid of ; but it is asserted, that it 
is well nigh impossible, and, at all 
events, impracticable, to effect such a 
levy upon the national property, as 
shall be sufficient to discharge either 
a part or the whole of the debt on just 
and equitable principles. There is only 
one way, it is true, by which the debt 
can be liquidated ; and the national 
security fortunately requires, that the 
attempt should be made by degrees, 
which will enable the government to 
foresee and to avert any evil conse- 
quence that might arise. 

But there exists no impossibility of 
ascertaining proper means to te 
this payment, which might be made 
on well known practicable prinéiples. 
Where was the impossibility of ascer- 
taining the value of the income of the 
country? And if the income could be 
ascertained, why may not the proper- 
ty? The value of land, and of every 
species of property through all its va- 
ried forms, is ectly well known, 
and all this will be as readily acknow- 
ledged. But how is money to be pro- 
cured for this property, or that pro- 
portion of it which must be sold to 
pay each person’s quota of the nation- 
al debt? This is the next objection. 

We will suppose that 10 per cent 
is to be raised on the national proper- 
ty.—A. has L.20,000 in money.—B. 
has a similar sum, invested in land, 
commerce, manufactures, profession, 
&c. &c.—A. at once pays his L.1000. 
But B. cannot command that sum 
without being forced to sell in an al- 
ready enormously overstocked, and 
therefore most unfavourable market. 
Is there no medium course? Is there 
no device by which he may make an 
equivalent payment, without this, to 
him, almost ruinous aaa, hit 
Assuredly there is not one acre of land, 
not a single ship, not one bale of goods, 
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not a house or “‘ steam engine,” or an 
one individual trifle in which divers 4 
is vested, that need be forced into the 
market. Let B.’s property be subjected 
tea rtional annuity, redeemable 
if he please, (or if it be a chargeable 
investment, let B., on the profession 
or craft to which B. belongs, be sub- 
j to an income tax) of 10 per cent 
for fourteen years, which will have pre+ 
cisely the same effect.—A.’s L.1000 at 
compound interest, yields L.2000 in 
14 years.—B.’s L.100 a-year, yields 
at compound interest L.2000 at the 
close of the fourteenth year. 

It is childish to suppose, that debt 
can individually or nationally be got 
rid of without self-denial, and exer- 
tion, and suffering. To argue that the 
nation cannot bear an income-tax, is 
to urge that which is notoriously 
false. But such a measure would 
cause suffering. This might, how- 
ever, be alleviated, - the public cre- 
ditor at once paying his- quota in mo- 
ney, and by those landed proprietors 
who have the means in the publicfunds 
or elsewhere, being compelled to com~ 
pound also for their estates ; by which 
means a great and instant relief would 
be afforded to those classes of society 
who must necessarily embrace the 
other alternative of submitting to an 
annuity or income-tax. Let govern- 
ment guarantee to the public creditor 
and such landed proprietors, the faith- 
ful and strict exaction of such annuities 
and incomes, and perhaps 10 per cent 
on the national property, which could 
be at once compounded for, would ef- 
fect an instant relief of seven millions 
of taxation to the country. The increase 
of taxation necessary to pay this 10 
per cent income or annuity-tax, would 
thus, probably, not in reality add the 
b of more than a 5 per cent in- 
come tax, when set off by this remission. 
This relief, therefore, would go far to 
_ facilitate the payment of these annui- 
ties and incomes. The greater the 
number of persons, in whatever way 
their property is invested, that can at 
once pay their quota, the greater of 
course would be the relief; and with 
this guarantee from government, it 

be ev individual’s interest, 
at once to pay hi portion. 

But should the ectasite &c. be 
included to the same amount in this 
measure? Assuredly, by way of in- 
come tax, for this i 


urpose of 
paying off the debt. of radi 
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with the nation at large, through all 
its ranks, and stations, and conditions; 
indirectly pay the intetest of the debt, 
and the measure, embraced as it would 
be for the benefit of all, should be as 
generally extended as possible, and to 
the same amount ; for we ought in jus- 
tice w bn srs the wars in which we 
have involved ourselves, and not to 
leave their effects on our posterity—~ 
Much has been said of a graduated 
income-tax ;/but wherever income is, 
it represents property. The soldier 
has only an income ; yet we well know 
that a Lieutenant-coloneley of dra- 
goons, producing only L.500 per an- 
num, yet sells for L.10,000. In the 
navy no sale of commissions is allowed ; 
but the pay of both soldier and sailor 
is a perpetual income, arising out of, 
and secured upon, the property of the 
nation. The clergy have only an in- 
a but that ern arises from real 

nded property. The | rofession 
have their regularly etal Red gains, 
and splendid national incomes are held 
out as the reward of superior talents. 
The same reasoning may be pursued 
throughout, with but few exceptions: 

By immediate payments, or by ans 
nuity, andincome-tax, for a givennum- 
ber of years, a great proportion of the 
national debt might be liquidated ; 
there is no inapousibility, no impracti-+ 
cability, in the plan. We may relieve 
ourselves from our burdens when we 
please, and to what extent we please'j 
it depends simply on our own will— 
the way is clear and open. The cal- 
culation given is only 10 per cent on 
the property of the nation; but the - 
a is precisely the same, if ‘we 
raise that 10 to 15, 20, or 25 per cent. 

Wherever immediate payment could 
be made, it should be m Where- 
ever fixed property existed, annuities 
should be sesanitled where the indi- 
vidual could not compound for his 
proportion of the debt, and these an- 
nuities the government might dispose 
of as it does of the land-tax, or any 
poe en security, for the purpose 
of effecting immediate payments, as 
many monied individuals would glad- 
ly purchase well secured annuities at 
the just price. Where neither of these 
modes could be pursued, a regular in- 
come-tax for the fourteen years would 
answer the self-same purpose, and this 
income-tax might be urged as far, 
though all the conditions of society, as 
was thought just and equitable. 
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In fact, sir, the nation has only to 
rouse itself from its selfish luxury and 
indifference, and to assume some slight 
remains of the doing and suffering 
energy of its forefathers, to free itself 
from all these its distresses. With 
what eyes do the nations of Europe now 
look upon Great Britain? As a power 
bound down beyond the possibility of 
resenting insult and oppression, by an 
overwhelming mass of debt—such is 
the fallen station that our country 
holds, notwithstanding all the boasted 
glories which it has reaped from the 
ong and arduous struggle it has been 

in, but which it has left un- 
finished. Why is it that all our just 
glories are thus tarnished ? simply, be- 
cause we have neither the courage nor 
the energy to relieve ourselves from 
the consequences of our warfare, and 
thus to reap our full harvest of well- 
deserved praise. We have attempted to 
rear our “tower” of freedom and of 
glory without ‘counting the cost,” 
and unwilling to put the finishing hand 
to that tower, mazed and astonished at 
the expence, we become the laughing- 
stock of the earth. Jndividual selfish- 
ness paralizes the powers of the na- 
tion, and prevails over public good, or 
this burden and reproach would not 
long overpower and grind our ener- 
gies in the dust. Let this burden be 
once honestly and justly laid aside, 
and Great Britain will stand unrival- 
led in moral character, and therefore 
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in courage and fortitude, while the na-~ 
tional property, freed from all its draw~ 
backs, and relieved from its present 
difficulties, will, under a Providence, 
which always blesses the efforts of in- 
dustry and virtue, be again rapidly 
augmented. 

Like a poor and guilty creditor, we 
now startle, and cringe, and exclaim, 
atevery new difficulty, plainly as these 
difficulties will eventually lead us to 
farther expence, and therefore one de- 
gree nearer to the ruin which must 
eventually overwhelm the never-re- 

nting prodigal. It is a mean, and 

ow-spirited, and even immoral sta- 
tion, enough to destroy the energies of 
freemen. The right and honest prin- 
ciple of individual freedom, holds good 
also with nations—‘‘ owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” Let 
this just principle be realized by the 
nation, and all the distresses, and dif- 
ficulties, and divisions will cease. 

If you think these reflections of a 
leisure hour are likely throw any light 
upon this subject, or will in any way 
conduce further to our knowledge, on 
a subject so interesting to us all indi- 
vidually and nationally, give them a 
place in your Magazine ; if not, they 
are more easily destroyed than they 
have been penned. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. 





MEMOIR OF ROSSINI THE COMPOSER. 


Or all living composers, Rossini is 
the most celebrated. He has been in- 
vited to every grand theatre of Eu- 
rope, in succession. Last year he was 
to have presided at the King’s Thea- 
tre in London ; but love, or indolence, 
or the Italian passion for Italy, held 
him within the Alps. This year he has 
crossed them, and presides at Vienna. 
Paris next solicits him ; and if he be 
not exhausted by the admiration of 
the French, or overladen with their 
ee he will come to London ; 
the last, loftiest, proudest, and most 


lavish of capitals, fed upon by men of 


er 

* Joachim Rossini was born in 1791, 
‘at Pesaro, a little town of the 
States on the Gulph of Venice. The 
Papal government requires from its 
subjects the regular payment of taxes, 


and the strict attendance on mass.— 
Its subjects, on the other hand, re- 
quire from the Papal government free 
will in every thing else ; and on the 
strength of this compact, all the tastes, 
propensities, and passions of man, 
flourish and luxuriate in a fearless vi- 
gour, that would astonish the more sla- 
vish governments of France and Eng- 
land. Man may do what he will, or 
be what he will, in that land of sensi- 
bility. This, it is true, fills the roads 
with banditti ; but it crowds the con- 
vents with monks ; it fills the palaces 
with ******, but it never leaves the 
Casinos destitute of beauty ; it fills the 
streets with mendicants ; but it sends 
hosts of amateurs upon the stage. 
Music, of-all arts, the most natural, 
to an idler, and the most interesting 
to women, has irresistible inducements 
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for the Italian, an epicure at best ; three 
parts woman, and the fourth part idler. 
A guitar and a voice will carfy him 
from Tarento to Domo d Ossola, 
through Italy, and through life. Sun- 
shine costs nothing ; and no man can 
contrive so well to dispense with 
clothes; he can be luxurious, when 
luxury is before him ; he can fast, when 
he has nothing else to do; no living 
being can out-endure him ;—he can 
live upon an onion,—water,—air.— 
He.“ diets of the camelion’s dish,” and 
nestling in the mule’s dung of the 
Apennine, or the bristly stray; of Pied- 
mont, he dreams of the pence and 
plaudits of the Boulevard, or the gold-. 
en showers of the Haymarket. Ros- 
sini’s portion from his father was the 
true native heirship, a little music, a 
little religion, such as it is to be had 
in the States, anda volume of Ariosto. 
The rest of his education was consign- 
ed to the legitimate school of South- 
ern youth,—the society of his mother, 
her gossips, and the streets ; aided and 
refined as he grew up by the darker. 
eyed belles among the barbers and cof- 
feehouse keeper’s daughters of this Pa- 
pal village. 

Rossini. went on the stage, en ama- 


teur. In Italy the stage is not always 
adopted for a life profession, as in 
France or England. There an amateur 
may sing in public for a season or two, 
ro then return to that. nondescript 
station of a dilletante, without its af- 


fecting his future pursuits. It ap- 

that Rossini, who is known to 
sing with infinite taste and spirit the 
introductory song in J/ Barbiere di Se- 
viglia, had no success as a public sing- 
er. There were at that time several 
detached airs of his composition cir- 
culating in society, which, though mo- 
delled on the style then in fashion, dis- 
played original vivacity. Two or three 
wealthy amateurs of Venice engaged 
him to compose an opera. The ma- 
 Nager of the theatre entertained but a 
slight opinion of the composer, from 
his youth and excessive gaicty, which 
differed little from the reckless wag- 
gery of a school-boy. The patrons of 
Rossini, however, threatened the ma- 
nager to withdraw their support from 
him, till he at length consented to 
bring forward thisfirst operatic attempt 
of Ji Giovine Pesarese. This-opera 
was L’inganno Felice, in which there 
are twoor three flashes of genius, (the 
duo, for instance,) but the rest was 
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merely in the reigning taste. L’ingan- 
no Felice was played with success.— 
Soon after, Rossini composed // Tan-~ 
credi, L’Italiana in Algeri, and La 
Pietra di Paragone, which are ranked 
among his masterpieces. To be en- 
tirely of this opinion, one should have 
seen them as they were produced at 
Milan ; particularly L’Jialiana, in 
which a Prima Donna and a Buffo— 
such as Marcolini and, Paccini sup- 
ported by Galli—completely develo- 
ped the spirit of that beautiful compo- 
sition. 

The opera of Tuancredi circulated 
through Italy with great rapidity. The 
air of Ti n’vedrd, mi n’vedrai, was ta- 
ken from a Greek Litany that Rossi- 
ni had heard chaunted in one of the 
islets of the Lagune near Venice.— 
This air, to be understood, should be 
sung, if possible, as Pasta sings it.— 
Rossini, either through indolence, or 
other motives, has a strong aversion for 
overtures ; so much so, that he did not 
compose one for Taneredi. And at 
present, in Italy, this opera is preced- 
ed by the overture of the Pietra di 
Paragone, or that of the Italiana. 

Rossini has led the usual life of fo- 
reign musicians. Marcolini became 
attached to him. It was for her deli- 
cious contr’alto voice, and admirable 
comic powers, that he composed the 

art of the Italiana ; the genuine Ita- 
ian vivacity of which has been too of- 
ten metamorphosed upon other thea- 
tres into dull indelicacy. 

Rossini came to Milan, and there as- 
sumed the rank which he now holds 
among composers. He wrote for the . 
Milanese, La Pietra di Paragone ; and 
from that moment. this extraordinary 
young man was placed on the same 
elevation with the Cimarosas and Pae- 
siellos. It was there too that he adopt- 
ed the idea of his Crescendi, from Mo- 
sca, who has composed about a hun- 
dred operas, among which is a single 
good one, Li Pretendenti Delusi. 

It was there that the prettiest of the 
pretty women of Lombardy fell despe- 
rately in love with him, and quitted 
her noble Cavaliere servente, tor the 
youthful Maestro. He made her the 
first musician probably in all Italy.— 
Seated by her at the piano, he com- 
posed the ter number of those 
ae which he ong wig intyadinagsl 
in his operas. On leaving Milan, Ros- 
sini went to Pesaro to see his family, 
to whom he is much attached. He 
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has never been known to write letters 
but to his mother ; and they are thus 
singularly addressed, ‘‘ Ali Iilustrissi- 
ma Signora Rossini, Madre delcelebre 
Maestro, a Pesaro.” 

Such is the character of the man, 
who, half in jest, half in earnest, talks 
of his fame, and candidly refuses to 
seem ignorant of it. Deriving happi- 
ness from the efforts of his ius, 
amidst the most sensitive people upon 
earth, surrounded by the homage of 
the public from the age of eighteen, 
he has a full consciousness of his own 
celebrity, and cannot understand why 
a man so gifted should not be the equal 
of any man. 

About the time of his visit to Pe- 
saro, he was exempted from the almost 
universal operation of the miserable 
conscription laws. The Minister of 
the Interior ventured to propose to 
the Viceroy of Italy an exception in 
his favour. The Prince at first hesi- 
tated, fearing a reprimand from Pari- 
sian head-quarters, butat length yield- 
ed to the decided feeling of the pub- 

‘Tic. Rossini went afterwards to Bo- 
logue, where the same triumph await- 


him. 

The Rigorists of Bologna, who ex- 
ercise as strict a dictatorship over mu- 
sic, as the French Academy over the 
French language, reproached him, and 
not without reason, with sometimes 
neglecting the grammatical rules of 
harmony in his compositions. Rossi- 
ni acknowledged the truth of the re- 

h, but at the same time said, 
* That none of these faults would 
have remained, if he had read his MS. 
twice over. But,” added he, “ I have 
only six weeks to. compose an opera ; 
the first month is devoted to dissipa- 
tion, and it is but during the last fort- 


night that I compose every morning a , 


duo or air, which is to be rehearsed on 
that very evening. How, then, will 
you have me perceive the minute er- 
rors in the accompaniments ?” 
eager the anaes rod 
excuse, the musical puritans of Bolog- 
scftaahe he anual Gasthe shout those 
venial sins of harmony, though the 
fact is, that they are almost imper- 
ceptible while listening to his music ; 
but a knot of composers, who found 
themselves completely crushed by the 
success of a handsome idle youth of 
twenty, were glad to have something 
to vent their hay upon. There is 
‘not a town in Italy which could 
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not furnish dozens of these critics, 
who, for a single sequin, would un. 
dertake to correct the errors in any 
one of Rossini’s operas. But he was 
doomed to attacks more difficult to re- 
sist than the pedantic outcry of the 
Bigonists. His Milanese admirer a- 
bandoned her splendid palace, her 
husband, her children, and her for- 
tune, and one morning plunged, as if 
from the elouds, into the room occu- 
pied by Rossini. They had scarcely 
met, when the door opening, in rush- 
ed one of the richest and most beauti- 
ful women of Bologna. A scene en- 
sued not unlike that in the Beggar’s 
Opera, and Rossini, like Macheath, 
laughed at the rival fair ones, sang 
them a comic ait, and made his escape. 

After his success at Bologna, he re- 
ceived offers from every town in Italy. 
He generally demanded for an opera 
about a thousand francs, (L.40.) He 
has been known to write three or four 
in a year. The management of a thea- 
tre in Italy is curious. The director 
is often the most wealthy and consi- 
derable person of the little town which 
he inhabits. He gets together a troop, 
consisting of a prima donna, basso 
cantante, basso buffo, a second female 
singer, and a third basso. He en 
a maestro (a composer,) to write a 
new opera, in which he is obliged to 
adapt his airs to the compass and vo- 
lume of the company. ‘The director 
purchases the words of the opera for 
about 60 or 80 francs, from some un- 
lucky son of the muses. The troop, 
thus organized, gives from forty to 
fifty representations in the town for 
which they were engaged, and then 
breaks up. This is what is generally 
called a season, (stagione, ) the last is 
that of the carnival. The singers who 
are not engaged in any of these com- 

nies, are usually to be found at Mi- 

an or Bologna. 

From this sketch of theatrical ma- 
nagement in Italy, one may easily form 
some idea of the kind of life which 
Rossini led from 1810 to 1816. Du- 
ring that interval he visited all the 
we, a towns of Italy, remaining 

three to four months in each. 
On his arrival, he was welcomed and 
feted by the dilettanti of the place. 
The first thirteen or twenty days were 
passed with his friends, dining out, 
and s ing his shoulders at the 
nonsense which he was obliged to set 
to music. For, besides his natural 
12 
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‘taste, Rossini, from havitig been 
a accustomed to the writings of 
Sreemeniac eres 
liere, was enabled to j e 
pen brea these soi-disant poems. 
When he had beenabout three weeks 
- jna town, he began to refuse invita- 
tions, and to occupy himself seriously 
in studying the voices of the perform- 
ers. He made them sing at the piano, 
and I have seen him more than once 
obliged to mutilate and “ curtail of 
their fair proportions,” some of his 
most brilliant and happy ideas, be- 
cause the tenor could not attain the 
note which was necessary to express 
the composer’s feeling, or alter the 
character of a melody, because the pri- 
ma donna sang false. ‘ 
At length, when he had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of me voices, he 
began to write. He rose late, and pass-. 
ed the day in composing, in the midst 
of his friends, who were engaged in 
conversation around him. Though the 
day of the first representation was ra- 
idly approaching, he seldom resisted 
the solicitations of those friends. It was 
after returning ata late hour from some 
of their parties, and shutting himself 
up in his chamber, that he has been 
visited by his most brilliant inspira- 
tions ; these he hastily wrote down 
upon scraps of paper, and next morn- 
ing arranged them ; or, to make use of 
hisown term, instrumented them. Ros- 
sini has a quick mind, susceptible of 
impressions, and which can often turn 
to advantage th2 most trifling or pass- 
ing circumstance. When composing 
his Moise, some one said to him,— 
“ What, you are going to make the He- 
brews sing? do you mean they should 
chaunt as they do in the Synagogue ?” 
The idea struck him, and on return- 
ing home, he composed a magnifi- 
cent chorus, which commences by a 
kind of. nasal twang, peculiar to the 
‘S . The labour of composi- 
tion is nothing to him; it is the re- 
hearsals which annoy him. During 
these, the povero maestro has to under- 
go the torture of hearing his finest 
airs di ed ; yet these very rehear- 
sals are the triumph of Italian sensi- 
bility. It was at some of those which 
Seem paee in os ep ted chamber, 
the ridotto of a theatre, in the 
minor towns, with no other instru-~ 
ment than a crazy that I have 
decidedly felt that Italy. is the native 
country of music. You may there 
Vor. XII. 
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hear persons, perfectly ignorant of mu-, 
sical science, sing their parts as if by- 
instinct, with the most admirable spi-" 
rit and precision. The unprejudiced 
foreigner in Italy will be soon led to 
acknowledge, that it is an absurdity 
to expect either com or 
singers out of sight of Vesuvius. There 
the infant at the breast is accus 

to the sound of music. We left Ros- 
sini at the rehearsal of his opera, with 
a wretched piano, in the ridotto of a 
little theatre, which obscure little room 
not — oftvn resounds with the most 
original and ‘enchanting music, but 
also becomes the scene of the most lu~ 
dicrous pretensions and disputes. The 
green-room of an operatic troop is the 
chief, if not the sole object, of the at- 
tention and conversation of the inha- 
bitants of the whole town. Their fu- 
ture pleasure, or ennui, (from the suc- 
cess or failure of the new opera,) du- 
ring the gayest month of the year, 
chiefly depends upon the good or bad. 
understanding that exists between the 
members of this irritable synod. So- 
grasi, an Italian comic poet, has writ- 
ten a charming lively piece, in one act, 
upon the adventures of a strolling 
company of singers.—At length the. 
awful day of the first representation 
comes. The maestro takes his place 
at the piano; the theatre overflows; 
all other occupations cease but that of 
listening, and even gallantry is hush- 
ed. As the overture commences, so in- 
tense is the attention, that the flapping 
of a fan might be heard in the house ; 
but on its conclusion, the most tre-« 
mendous uproar ensues. It is either 
applauded to the clouds, or d——d 
without mercy.. It is not in Italy asin, 
Paris, where the first representation is 
seldom or ever decisive ; where unity 
prevents each man from expressing his 
individual opinion, lest it should be 
found in discordance with the opinion 
of the majority. In an Italian theatre, 
they scream and stamp with all the 


violence of persons possessed, while 
endeavouring to force upon others the 
judgment which they have formed; 
for, strange to say, there is no intole- 
rance equal to that of the eminently 
sensitive. An Italian will tell t yon 
when you hear a man descant calmly 
upon the fine arts, change the conver- 
sation instantly, and talk to him of 
something else,—such a man may be- 
come an excellent magistrate, a good 
physician, an + alii merchant, 
3 ; 
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or a learned academician ; thing 

, eXcept one capable of feel~ 

e charms of music and painting. 

Such is the tact of an Italian audience, 

that they always distinguish, on hear- 
ing — of the airs of a new 0} 

ether 


the merit belongs chie 1% 
the singer or the composer ; if the lat- 
ter, they shout, “ bravo, maestro!” Ros- 
sini then rises from his place at the pi- 
ano, his countenance wearing an air of 
great gravity, and makes three obei- 
sances, which are followed by repeated 
salvos of applause. 

’ Rossini presides at the piano du- 
ring the first three representations, af- 
ter which he receives his 800 or 1000 
francs. He rests himself a week or 
ten days ; is invited to a din- 
ner, given by his friends, that is to say, 
by the whole town, and then sets out 
¢with his portmanteau full of music- 
paper) for some other town, there to 
commence a similar course. On the 
success of an opera, he generally writes 
to his mother, and sends her and his 
aged father the two-thirds of what he 
has received ; and o often tra- 
velling with but eight or ten sequins 
-in his pocket, he is the save oh the 

y, and never fails, if he has the 
tune to meet with a blockhead on 
the way, to turn him into jest. Once 
going to Reggio, he passed himself off 
on his fellow-passen as @ maestro, 
the mortal enemy of Rossini. As they 
went along, he composed the most 
abominable music to some of the well- 
known words of his best airs, which 
he made some of his fellow-travellers 
sing, and which he criticised in the 
most ludicrous manner, as being the 
euvre of that mountebank call- 
ed Rossini, whom none but people of 
the most execrable taste could admire. 
Rossini was at length called to Rome. 
The director of the theatre there ha- 
ving had the words of several operas 
put aside, by the objections which the 
made to them, as containing 
n allusions, in a moment of dis- 
ntment and ill-humour, proposed 
biere di Seviglia, which had been 
already set to music by Paesiello. The 
Rossini, who 
enough to be modest, 
samueiige alot. with true and 
merit, was extremel 
coney wiet by the choice. He ime 
wrote to Paesiello, acquainti 
maestro, who, though @ man of" un- 


[Oct. 
genius, was not devoid of a 
mixture of nitm, replied, that he 
was content with the choice 
which the Roman police had made, 
and that he had no doubt as to the re- 
sult. Rossini prefaced the libretto mo- 
destly, showed Paesiello’s letter to ali 
the dilettanti of Rome, and immediate- 
ly set about the composition, which 
was finished in thirteen days. He has 
said, that, at the first representation 
of Ii Barbiere, his heart throbbed vio- 
lently on placing himself at the piano, 
The Romans seemed to consider the 
commencement of this opera tiresome, 
and very inferior to that of Paesiello. 
One of the airs sung by Rosina (Sono 
Docile) appeared entirely out of charac- 
ter. They charged Rossini with ha- 
ving substituted the sauciness of a vi- 
rago, for the complainings of a love- 
sick and gentle girl. The duett be- 
tween Rosina and Figaro drew forth 
the first applause. The air of Della 
Calunnia was pronounced to be mag- 
nificent, though in fact it resembles a 
little too closely the air La Vendetta, 
in the Nozze di Figaro of Mozart. 
The fate of this opera was singular. 
On the first night it experienced al- 
most a complete failure ; and on the 
second, it obtained the most enthusi- 
astic applause. However, the Roman 
critics thought they discovered that 
Rossini had not only been inferior to 
himself, but to all the celebrated com- 
posers, in the expression of impassion- 
ed tenderness. Rosina finding in Al- 
maviva a faithful lover, instead of a 
faithless seducer, which she has been 
led to suppose he was, in place of gi- 
ving herself up to a gush of ecstatic 
feeling, bewilders her voice, her lover, 
and her audience, amidst the unmean- 
ing intricacies of roulades and cadences ; 
and yet these very insignificant and 
ill-placed embellishments are always 
applauded to the echo in other capi- 
tals. Music, and dramatic mysic in 
particular, has made a considerable 
progress since the time of Paesiello. 
The long and tiresome recitative has 
been discarded ; morceaux d’ensemble 
are more frequently introduced, which, 
by their vivacity and “ musical up- 
roar,” keep ennui at a distance. It was 
the opinion at Rome, that if Cimarosa 
had set J! Barbiere, it might have been 
less animated, but would have been 
much more comic, and infinitely more 
tender. They also seem to think that 
Rossini has not approached Paesiello 


doubted 
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in the qui * Bona Sera,” where 
Basilio is entreated to go home. , 
_ About this time, M. Barbaglia, of 
Naples, who, from being a waiter at a 
sathestionne, had acquired a consider- 
able fortune, and even contrived to in- 
tiate ee the King, had 
judgment en to perceive that Ros- 
sini would be the favourite composer 
of the day. He therefore drew him 
to Naples, where he undertook to pro- 
duce three new operas a-year, for which 
he was to receive 3000 francs each. 
Rossini was appointed musical direc- 
tor of San Carlo. This arrangement 
has continued during the last six or 
seven years ; notwithstanding the well- 
known restlessness of Rossini’s charac- 
ter. This unusual constancy is chief- 
ly owing to a devoted attachment 
with which a Neapolitan lady has in- 
ired him. Rossini composed for 
San Carlo, Otello, Armide, Zoraide, La 
Donna di Lago, Elizabetta, Moise, &c. 
It was in vain that he objected to the 
Italian imitation, or rather caricature, 
of Othello. 'The author, Marquis Be- 
rio, otherwise a respectable man, mo- 
ving in, and receiving, the best society 
in Naples, persisted in maintaining 
that Shakespeare’s Othello was a bar- 


barian, and that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to correct him. Rossini yield- 
ed, but with a groan. He has been 
often heard to say, that the translation 


of Shakes ’s Othello, by Letoni, 
froze up his blood ; and that be- 
fore sitting down to compose to the 
flat and lifeless rhapsody of the Mar- 
quis, he took care to imbibe inspi- 
‘tation from Leoni’s version. How- 
ever, this inspiration did not seem to 
commence with the overture, which is 
very lively, and by no means in ac- 
cordance with the story. Rossini, in 
becoming rich, has also become fond 
of money, and even indolent ; which 
-last circumstance has, in some mea- 
-sure, injured his fame ; for in some of 
his later productions, there are not to 


musical capital of Italy, ex 
their conviction of this, at 
ini’s last visit, when he came 
compose the Gazza Ladra; yet 
was there more brilliant suc- 
of its first representa- 

Milanese, h sen- 
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7h sews too highly flattered by hi 
ving come to com a new 
expressly for them, ye any evi 
dence of dissatisfaction ; besides, 
public enthusiasm was roused to i 
utmost height by the sublime and tra- 
gical powers of Galli and Madame 
Belloe ; but when this intoxication of 
feeling subsided, and they had leisure 
to reflect, they discovered that there 
were some things in this opera too 
closely resembling the noise and cone 
fusion of German music. There was 
not, however, a dissenting voice as to 
the lofty beauty of the cavatina, “‘ Di 
iacer mi balza il cor.” That air 
reathes a heartfelt pathos, worthy 
of Mozart and Cimarosa ; the mean- 
ing and expression of words have ne- 
ver been more faithfully translated 
into melody. The same may be said 
of the prayer sung by Galli, “ Nu» 
me beneficio;” and, strange contra» 
diction, in the same opera, the cri- 
minal proceedings commence with a 
waltz, * Vuol dir lo stesso ;” and a sie 
milar objection has been made to an- 
other waltz, which poor Minetta sings 
at the moment of her own condemna- 
tion and her father’s arrest. But the 
rtisans of Rossini maintained, that 
it was a merit in him to have disgui 
the atrocity of the subject, by the light 
and airy chenieee of his cantilena, and 
said, that if Mozart had composed the 
music of the Gazza Ladra, as it ought 
to be composed, that is, in the style of 
the sombre parts of Don Giovanni, it 
could be productive but of horror, 
scarcely endurable. Rossini’s second 
journey to Milan was less flattering. 
He was given a Venetian story to set, 
Bianca e Faliero ; the music of which, 
from its almost total want of novelty, 
(being nearly, from beginning to end, 
a repetition of his former ideas) but 


-escaped being d——d on the first 


night. The public, however, shewed 
themselves too severe; for there is a 
guarteito in it, with a clarionet 

sage, that may be classed with the finest 
creations of the most celebrated mas- 
ters. There is nothing in J/ Barbiere 
or La Gazza Ladra comparable to it. It 
is a sublime effort of composition ; pa- 
oo as rey a his _ 
and superior to the er in ast 
act of Othello, it Secon introduced, 
with enchanting effect, into the. bal- 
lets of Vigano.. It was at Rome that 
Rossini -Torwaldoe Dorliska. 
This opera also was little more than a 
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meminiscence. Ambrogetti, who played 
the tyrant, sung an agitato, which ae 


80 a copied from a passage 
in Othello, that. the least practised ear 
itnmediately recognised it. In the 
whole opera there was only one origi- 
nal phrase, but that a beautiful one ; 
it was in the part sung by Camporesi, 
“* Mio Torwaldo dove sei?” Since 
then, Rossini wrote J/ Turco in Italia, 
for the Della Scala at Milan, but which 
the audience (tired out with continual 
Tepetitions) received coldly ; and yet 
Paccini, the first acting buffo in Italy, 
was irresistibly comic in the part of 
the ‘husband, particularly when he 
rushes into a ball-room, in search of 
. his wife. In this scene also the mu- 
sic is incontestibly original and beau- 
tiful. French gallantry, which is not 
love; but a continuous, brisk, and 
sparkling imitation of what there is 
most agreeable in that passion, has ne- 
ver been better expressed than in the 
duetto, “ Le Cromprate la Vendete.” 
The duetto of “* Un bel uso di Turchia” 
is full of the most graceful, comic hu- 
mour, and often reminds one of Paesi- 
ello. In Paris they have introduced 
into this opera some of the airs of La 
Cénerentola, which is of a much more 
The duetto 


common-place character. 
of the two buffos in La Cenerentola, 
when the valet acknowledges his hum- 
-ble functions to the Squire, the father 
of the three beauties, has been often 


com to the duetto, “ Se fiato in 
corpo avete,” which begins the second 
act of the Matrimonio Segreto of Ci- 
marosa, and is proof positive how much 
the light and vivacious music of Ros- 
sini differs from the esséntially comic 
compositions of Cimarosa, the Moliere 
of music. The Cenerentula, however, 
has been represented upwards of four 
hundred times in Italy. After the 
success of his principal operas, Tan- 
eredi, L’ lialiana, La Pietra del Par- 
agone, Il Barbiere; La Gazza Ladra, 
La donna del Iago, &c., the Italians 
would listen to no other than Rossini. 
The Journal of Bologna, which sel- 
dom talks rationally but when it talks 


of music, counted in 1819 seventeen - 


theatres in Italy, in which Rossini’s 
operas were performing at the same 
moment; and seven out of Italy,— 
London, Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Bar- 
celona, &c. Upon this occasion Ros- 
sini was heard to say, “ Sono il pid 
..giovine e il piu fortunato di maes- 
tri.” 
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This extraordinary success is, how- 
ever, an obstacle to the duration of his 
popularity ; for Italy may be said at 
present, to be saturated with his mu- 
sic ; and the first composer who shall 
have courage and genius enough not 
to copy Rossini, and who shall aban- 
don the crescendo and the rapid allegro 
movements, and return to the temp 
larghi, and the true expression of the 
words, will assuredly dim the lustre of 
his ascendant. 

Rossini’s facility in composing is 
not one of his least extraordinary qua- 
lities. Ricordi, the principal. music- 
seller in Italy, and who has made a 
very large fortune by the sale of Ros- 
sini’s works, has said that some of the 
finest airs of the Gazza Ladra, were 
composed in the space of an hour, in 
a room, at the back of his shop, in the 
midst of 12 or 13 music-copiers ; some 
of whom were dictating aloud to others 
the music which they had to note.— 
Vigand, whom Italy presents to the 
world as proof, that she is still the 
queen of the fine arts, has adapted his 
pantomimical tragedies, called Ballets, 
to Rossini’s airs; for instance, Othello, 
La Vestale, Mirreha. Vigano having 


-taken care to choose only the best of 


those airs, it often happens, that after 
seeing one of his ballets, the opera ap- 
pears tame. Another unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for Rossini is, that the 
semi-seria opera has come much into 


-fashion, which has led him to adopt 


a kind of amphibious style, neither 
buffo nor seria. Every one in Ital 
agrees, that the serious opera is dull, 
and besides, it is a species of compo- 
sition that requires the utmost per- 
fection in the pare eenee One se- 
rious opera in the year at La Scala, or 
San Carlo, is found to be quite suffi- 
cient. In the present deplorable state 
of Italy, it would afford some kind of 
relief to find cheerfulness at the thea- 
tre ; and yet, as the prices of admis- 
sion to the semi-seria are higher than 
those of the buffo, the proprietors will 
bring forw none but semi-seria 
operas. This is inauspicious for Ros- 
sini, whose genius is most eminently 
fitted for the pleasurable and volu 
tuous. An intense indulgence is the 
ound-work of his finest airs. This 
is so. evident, particularly in the fine 
duo of the Armida, that the Italian 
ladies are sometimes extremely embar- 
rassed im expressing their opinion of 


“its beauties. This duo, a quatuor in_ 
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Bianca e Faliero, and three passages 
in the Tancredi, are Rossinis chefs- 
d zuvre in the impassioned style. 

The pleasure which music gives 
arises from its power of leading the 
imagination through an exquisite but 
evanescent series of illusions. The 
' chief characteristic of Rossini’s music, 
is an extraordinary rapidity, which 
does not permit the mind to indulge 
in those profound emetions and sooth- 
ing reveries, that the slow move- 
ments of Mozart so seldom fail to 
amen Yet this yeloaty is none 

i a kling freshness that 
= up involuntary delight. Hence 
it is, that, compared with his compo- 
sitions, all other music in general ap- 
pears heavy and dull. 

But this ever changing brilliancy, 
is perhaps the chief reason why his 
compositions leave no profound im- 


pression behind them. They may be 
said, in the words of Shakespeare, 


“ To be too rash—too unadvised—too sud- 
den. 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease 
to be 


Ere one can say—it lightens.” 


Even at present, the most distin- 
guished amateurs of Italy are crying 
out for some change. What will it be 
twenty years hence, when the Bar- 
biere shall be as long known to the 
public as the Matrimonio Segreto, or 
Don Giovanni, is now? In “ Othello,” 
founded as it is on jealousy, is there 
‘a single air that depicts so faithfully 
that cruellest of passions, as the Vedro 
mentreo sospiro of the Conte Alma- 
viva in Le Nozze di Figaro? 

At the representation of a piece, in 
which the composer has endeavoured 
to e human passion, a consider- 
able degree of attention is necessary, 
in order to feel the emotion which he 
wishes to produce. It is scarcely neces- 

cz’ to add, that even attention alone 

' will not be sufficient, if the minds of 
thie hearers be not susceptible of pro- 
found emotion. Now, on the con- 
trary, in the compositions of Rossini, 
man , speaking generally, are 
little =~ brilliant airs—an ned 
uently it requires but very slen- 
det attention to derive a Paced from 
them ; and in most instances, the mind 
has little or nothing to do in the affair. 

The misfortune of Rossini is, that 
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ion of love but as a 


gallantry. He is never 
sad,—and what is cant A without me- 
laricholy ? 


** I’m never merry when I hear sweet 
music.” 


‘As farther proof of an opinion ex- 
pressed at the commencement of this 
article, relative to Rossini’s style be- 
ing the amusing, I shall observe, that 
although his operas, like all other. Ita- 
lian operas, were composed with a 
view to their being divided } by a ballet 
or interlude, yet his are the only operas 
which rise triumphant from the severe 
ordeal to which they are subjected in 
Paris, where there is the absurd cus- 
tom of giving three successive hours of 
music. The fatigue produced by this 
becomes insupportable in Don Giovan- 
ni, and other impassioned operas. After 
those representations, every one quits 
the theatre either with a head-ache, or 
in a state of complete exhaustion ; 
while, on the contrary, Rossini’s mu- 
sic, by the too often stooping to light 
and ephemeral graces, accommodates 
itself to this singular arrangement of 
the Parisian theatre, and most fre- 
quently comes off victorious. 

Rossini intends to visit London.— 
The manager of the King’s Theatre, 
in order to rouse and stimulate his 
nius, should give the illustrious Maes- 
tro the two excellent poems of. Don 
Giovanni, and the Matrimonio Segreto, 
to set. It would be highly interest- 
ing to see the competition between 
Mozart, Cimarosa, and Rossini.* . . 

Rossini has lately married, after the 
customary fashion of genius—to ; 
cisely the reverse of what one might 
expect, to a Senora Colbrano ; a Spa- 
niard by birth, and a singer by.pro- 

fession; who never had beauty—has 
no longer: a voice, and is no longer 

oung. She has since performed at 

ienna, where Rossini directed the 
opera. The Germans were all asto- 
nishment at the reputation which she 
had contrived to make in Italy ; her 
voice was feeble ; they said that it was 
tuneless,—and the proud Senora, the 
Queen of the San Carlo, was > 
ne NGS hissed. Bya 
rare contingency, tenderness for the 
y saved the wife from being un-~ 

one. 


he treats the 





* Asto COMPETITION between Rossini and Mozart, was there ever a competition be- 
tween a fozy turnip and a pine-apple ? The milk-woman poetess and Milton !—Gad- 


zooks !—C. N. 





The Man-of-War's-Man. Chap. V. 
THE MAN-OF-WAR’S-MAN. 
_ Cwar. V. 
Let me tell you that Order in all things is good ; 


The Mason shews that in his piling of stones ;— 
’ Hence walls straight and tall as the mast from the deck.— 


And Everci martish 





by all’s understood 


As an excellent ridder of salt from the bones ;— 


Hence niggling and bousing forever,— 


Quoth Jack. 


~ [Having been obliged to delay our Man-of-War’s-Man for so many months, 


we fear our readers will almost have lost sight of poor Davis. 


We beg to re- 


mind them, that it is written for the purpose of exhibiting a faithful picture 
of our British naval society and manners, as they existed in the latter years of 
our late unexampled war. By turning to vol. x. p. 161, they will find an ac- 
count of our hero’s entering on board a man of war as a landsman volunteer, 
and p. 419, his reception on board the Yarmouth guard ship ; finally, vol. xi. 
p- 15, his arrival on board his own ship the Totumfog. In this chapter we re- 


sume the narrative.”] 


His Majesty’s sloop of war the To 
tamfog now stood on, under easy sail ; 
and our hero passed through Hollesly 
Bay with mingled sensations of won- 
der and delight—for an immense num- 
see mapa y-laden oon of all sizes 
an 4 ented every moment 
by fresh sitivale, lay here at anchor, 
waiting with impatience the return of 
the fast-ebbing tide to stretch away 
into the forest-masted Thames, there 
to minister, with their , to the 
wants, and comforts, and luxuries of 
the myriads of London. And such was 
the bustle and varied noise of this vast 
assem b! me getting foul of each 
other ; others repairing, with the most 
noisy alacrity, their recent injuries, 
pin | of sone med or the nowt i— 

‘others, again, diligently watchin 
for the turn of the tide, Arn like 
hounds in a leash, to start away for 
the wished-for haven, that while it 
could not fail of giving a less impartial 

tor than Edward the grandest 

of the riches, and power, and 
prosperity of his country, might well 
have been termed a City on the 
Waters. Although he felt every 
aulge wn Mer ~- — to in- 
a little in those gratifying re- 
flections which the peta rho aid- 
ed by the sublimity of such a cheering 
Scene as now presented itself, was so 
well calculated to inspire in a sanguine 
and ‘yet untutored mind, yet was he 
speedily reminded that such discus- 
ed’ now-a-days no part of 

his duty, by the Boatswain’s piping, 
All hands to muster, hoy ! and the 'To- 
tumfog soon saw her whole ship’s 
company huddled on her quarter- 


While every one was curious to 
know what was going to be transacted, 
Captain Switchem suddenly made his 
appearance in proper fighting costume, 
and, taking his stand at the capstan, af- 
ter his first lieutenant had called out 
** Off hats !” thus began his speech :— 
‘* T congratulate you all, my lads, and 
I thank God also, that at last we've 
got fairly clear of the harbour; for 
there, you must have been well aware, 
you could learn no good to yourselves, 
and indeed were of no farther service 
to your country than to destroy her 
provisions. You must also have known 
well, that during the short time we 
have been together, we have had very 
little order amongst us, and still less 
regularity I believe. Now, my lads, 
as we've at last, thank God, got into 
what you call five fathom water, and, 
I trust, in a promising way of being 
useful to our King and country, by the 
destruction or capture of their ene- 
mies, we have just reached the exatt 
point where confusion and misrule 
must have an end, and steady, order- 
ly ship-shape discipline must begin. 

ontrary, therefore, to my first inten- 
tion, I now think it my duty, as your 
commander, to read in your hearin 
so much of the Articles of War as is 


‘applicable to your several cases, both 


blue-jackets and marines ; and I can 
assure you I do so, to put it out of all 
of your powers to plead ignorance if 
you transgress them.” 

With this enlivening proemium, pro- 
nounced with an emphasis and shew 
of teeth which excited great wonder- 
ment, he now commenced reading 
those portions of the Act which are 
exclusively devoted for the observance 
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of all seamen, landsmen, and marines ; 
but through which, as ing too 
much of the glorious iteration and 
never-ending mazes of the inns of 
court, we have no desire to follow 
him. The various high offences were, 
. Mutiny, or refusing to obey orders— 
Desertion of post, and of the service— 
Sleeping, or negligence of duty on post 
Running away with a King’s boat, 
or deserting to the enemy—Drunken- 
ness at quarters, on watch, in chase, 
or action— Thicving of every descrip- 
tion—and several other crimes which 
we shall not name—the penalty for 
the commission of any of which he 
most solemnly, while he emphatically 
gnashed his teeth, pronounced to be 
“ Death! or such other punishment 
as af court martial, in the consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, 
shall deem it to deserve.”—After go- 
ing through this appalling enumera- 
tion, which to all appearance had a 
werful effect in solemnizing a good- 
fe seatuibee of merry faces, he unwit- 
ly followed them up by reading a 
succeeding article, which not only had 
the effect of breaking the charm which 
the terror of the oft-repeated threat of 
Death ! had naturally enough inspi- 
red, but was the occasion of much wit 
and laughter afterwards. This article, 
so unfortunately stuck in, relating on- 
ly to officers and their subalterns com- 
mitting any of the aforesaid crimes, 
ears were more than commonly at- 
tentive ; when coming to the place 
where the word Death was usually in- 
serted, and hearing him read, ‘ Shall 
be cashiered and dismissed the service, 
or such other punishment,” &e. it had 
the instantaneous effect of. restoring 
most of the rueful faces to their habi- 
tual grin, and of drawing forth some 
brief whisperings from others, who 
were screened from the eyes of their 
superiors, not remarkably favourable 
to the impartiality of the framers of 
the act. 
- Captain Switchem, however, warn- 
ed by a gentle dodge on the elbow 
from his first lieutenant, soon appear-~ 
ed to be sensible of the error he had 
committed, and allowed them no time 
for remark ; for, immediately closing 
the book, he concluded his speech on 
these death-dealing articles in the fol- 
ing manner:—* I have now, my 
lads, read ro the Articles of War, 
which, as I told you before, backed 
‘with a few minor regulations of my 
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own, which I intend to draw out for 
you, must in future be the rule of 
every man’s conduct. I will, there- 
fore, now conclude, by repeating them 
to you once more in as’ few words as 
Ican. Let every one of you do your 
duty with cheerfulness, vigilance, and. 
alacrity, and both myself and ev 
one of your officers will highly jor 
and respect you: again, Be fai 
good humoured, and honest to your 
shipmates, and ‘I’ve little doubt but 
they will love you: and, lastly, If to 
sobriety and steadiness to the necessary 
duties of the ship, you add a careful 
attention to cleanliness in your per~ 
sons and clothing, it will not only 
greatly tend to your own individual 
comforts and the preservation of your 
healths, but it will save me a vast. deal 
of unnecessary trouble, and yourselves 
a vast deal of unnecessary vexation 
and pain—for less than this, I honest- 
ly tell you, I will take from no man.” 
—Then wheeling round, he said, ‘‘ By. 
the bye, Fyke, will we have time, 
think you, to form the watches before. 
dinner ?” 

“ © yes, sir,” replied his first lieu- 
tenant ; “ ’tis not yet seven bells.” 

** Ah! very akeeine glad. on’t.— 
Mr Fudgeforit—where’s my clerk ?— 
Oh, you're there—Mr Fudgeforit,: be 
so good as muster these fellows as 
smartly as you like—And d’ye hear, 


my , after you have answered your 
call, go forward to the forecastle, and. 
rank F hanes: up in a single line, 


one close to the other—like the ma- 
rines, you know—on both sides the 
vessel all the way aft here. I am going 
to pick out the watches, and assign 
ou your stations, while we 
ool time and the weather is good ; 
and, mind me, the various duties I 
now give you, I certainly shall ex- 
pect you will hereafter execute and 
attend to both with eare and punctu- 
ality—Serjeant, you will plant your 
marines in the same way athwart the 
deck, abaft the mainmast there—No, 
hang it! they'll be right in the way 
there, so that will not ! 
(scratching his forehead) stick them 
up on the top of the round houses.” 
Mr Fudgeforit now took his turn at 
the tan, and in a short time whined 
ever the name of every man and boy 
aboard ; who were all marshalled: up, 
by the united exertions of the serjeant 
and his corporal, into something-like 
a very bad line. The Captain and 
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his Lieutenants, attended by the hum- 
ble Fudgeforit, now went slowly round 
erent ers mc Fame 
* ties, 

as 


ee uirin: the 

person, iring into the a’ 

of each individual, who, 

he happened to please in his answers. 
to their various interrogatories, recei- 
ved his watch and station in the ship, 
which was immediately entered by the 
clerk into a list which he had previ- 
ously prepared. In this classification 
our hero was appointed a foretopman 
of the larboard watch. 

Captain Switchem having thus fi- 
nished all his arrangements regarding 
the full watches and various stations 
of the ship, proceeded now to divide 
them into halves, to each of which di- 
visions he appointed a midshipman. 
Then calling the four young gentle- 
men together, he pointed out their re- 

ive divisions to them, told them 
ir stations, and explained to them 
their duty ; then ordered them to wait 
onMrF ritimmediately after din- 
ner, to from him a list for muster 
and top duty. ‘“ And now, my lads,” 
said he, addressing all hands, ‘* as the 
wind keeps steady, and you’ve had a 
pretty long spell on deck to-day, I 
shall not want you any more until I 
have dined myself: when, if nothing 
extraordinary occurs, I intend to give 
each of you a fair opportunity of dis- 
playing your abilities, and letting me 
see-what sort of stuff you are1 of. 
—~-Boatswain’s mate, pipe to dinner.” 
; long ready, 
‘appetites of most were keen, 
little of any thing like conversation 
took place until the grog was produced, 
pg oer — were made on 
proceedings day. 

$* Why, hear me. out now, Dan,” 
cried one of Edward’s messmates ; 
“ what the blazes can be more unfair, 
than to'twist my neck, because I’m a 
common hard-working man, and of 
some use, for the same crime, if 
cat call it one, that if one of our gim- 

here, in a fine coat, who is of no 
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another, smiling, ‘“ as soon as they 
ask you; tho I’ve half a notion, 
that will never be ; unless, to be sure, 
your old pell the devil, who knows 
your dexterity in handling a broom, 
should fly away with you, and chalk 
you down captain-sweeper to the Ad- 
miralty stair-cases.” 

“« Avast, avast, Jack,” cried a third, 
«‘ d—n me, but it’s too bad in you to 
blaze away so villainously hot at poor 
Tilbury-; for, after all, he’s only speak- 
ing his mind, and I am sure that 
there’s all fair enough in any man, be 
he what he may. For my own part; 
I'll only say, I would’nt give the end 
of a rope-yarn what captain or officer 
they made me, so that I was madeone 
at all. May the devil fetch me, but 
I'd soon contrive to be set ashore and 
get rid of *em.” 

“ And I would’nt care, Dick, not 
I,” cried a fourth, “ thof my nose for 
that day were spliced to your trow- 
sers.” 

“* Troth, I believe a’ you say, lads,” 
cried a fifth ; “ but, you see, asa’ that’s 
impossible just een now, fat think ye 
is the skipper gaun to try a’ our abee- 
litees on fan he gets his grob?—Saul ! 
I think that’s a story far mair worth 
the rehearsing than yammering at ane 
anither about captain-sweepers, and sic 
like nonsense.” 

“* Forgie us, ‘Lawrence, lad,” cried 
old Gibby; “ by my saul! bit I aye 
thocht ye had’ mair mither’s wit in 
that harns-pan o’ yours than to ask sic 
a daft-like question. What will he be 
trying, forsooth!—In gude faith, coun- 
tryman o’ mine, ye may tak my word 
for’t, he'll be trying and trying at your 
abeelitees, as he ca’s them, this bless- 
ed afternoon, till the very sweat o’ your 
body rin down ower your heels. »Haith, 
de’il a’bane o’ me wants ony sic trials 
for my part ;—I've had ower mony 0’ 
themin my time, and sae fares it wi’ 
m carcage the day.” ; 

Ta ward, from the ome tie of his 
appointment to his station on the fore 
top-sail yard, had been pondering and 
considering with himself on the pro- 
bable figure he would make in his first 
essay at getting up to the top, and the 
still more awkward one he would 
make on the yard. Busied with a 
important cogitation, he had paid lit- 
tle attention to the passing remarks of 
his messmates, and had just arrived 


3 at the soothing conclusion, that: how- 


ever unwieldy, or awkward, or ridicu- 
10 
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lous he might make himself, he was 
determined to do his best, when our 
friend Gilbert’s information, pronoun- 
ced with his usual sonorous voice, 
made him prick up his ears, and we 
frankly confess somewhat flattened his 
courage ; for the thought flashed like 
lightning across his mind, that if men, 
ike his messmates, who considered 


the. mounting. a rigging as a mere 


matter .of course,’ were to suffer so 
much, what must it be to him who 
had never been above the height of the 

nnel in his life! The thought made 

im restless and uneasy, and he there~ 

fore inquired at one of his messmates 
pri y, with whom he happened to 

a favourite, “‘ whether all the lands- 
men would have to go aloft ?” 

As the question was asked in a some- 
what tremulous voice, the only reply 
our here got for the first instant or 
two, was a a eee ae acs 
companied wi consolatory phrase 
of, “ Psha, man, Ned, never say 
die !”—when suddenly recovering him- 
self, “‘ For certain,” replied his mess- 
mate, “ every man must: go to his sta~ 
tion, wherever it is. Why, man, that 
is the very reason for stationing men ; 
that. they may know where to fly to, 


when they're. wanted, either by night 
q Oy day. But where are you station- 


“In the foretop,” replied Edward. 

“ O, well, that's so far lucky, how- 
ever, for that’s my station. Were you 
ever up in a top?” 

Never,” said our hero. 

‘< Why, then, my tight fellow,” 

is friend, << I'll tell you what 

pepeieniaay for do it you must ; and 

do thinks, in that there case, that it 
will just be as well for you to do it by 
choice, as to do it by force. As soon, 
then, as the word is given, jump to the 


a , and let not even the 
fu scare you—for that’s 
the place where all you. landsmen go 
to wreck—but keep on, li 
your other tes, until you get in- 
to the top. ou will likely fall 
in with me, and, if I’ possibly can, I 
will assist you—but this I can’t posi- 
ta reer d’ye, see, it is such a 

y hurried business,—fairly every 
one for himself, my boy, and the devil 
for us all. But never tem woe 
cheer up and shew pluck; ‘ll 
soon learn, if you go about it with spi- 
Fit, to go up and as smartly as 
ag | occasion for.” ; 

Vou. XII. 
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‘© But you heard what Gibby. was 
Pin = te 


ying,”—interrupted 

** Pah !” cried his comrade, “ never 
mind Gibby ; he’s a Shetlandman, and 
not overfond of exertion. Just let me 
add one thing more, and then I’ve done. 
Whatever you.do, my dear boy, E 
would seriously warn you not. to at~ 
tempt to get into the top through what 
we call the lubber’s hole, unless, to be 
sure, you want to be called down again, 
and have to start-afresh under convoy 
of a Boatswiin’s mate; besides the 
certainty of ing a thrashi 
on docks anita bt: meer yore 
and swab, which will make you live a 
dog’s life for ever after.” 

“ But what will they do,” said Ed- 
ward, ‘‘ with those who really can’t 

u ?*? 

** Can’t go up?—Do with them ?” 
cried his friend, with a knowing smile, 
“ a veryshort time will shew you that, 
my lad. If there should be any such, 
God pity them! for the s ends 
will be clawing them so tightly, that 
they'll be wishing the very devil had 
them, and jump 7 rigging like so 
many skip-jacks. My eye! we'll have 
such real laughing.—But, avast there ! 
d’ye hear that, matey—they’re calling 
Tom Bird, and I strongly smell their 

—Now, m , let’s see you 

ve like a Seo of spirit, and 

I'll assist you all I-can ; if you do not, 
pater were pg ea eee So come 
on me > j ; 

They were no sooner on deck, than 
Edward saw how justly his compa- 
nion had formed his opinion ; for there 
already stood the Captain, surrounded 
by his officers, who, by ym em 
looks aloft, sufficiently indi the 
subject of conversation, and the nature 
of the exercise that might shortly be 
expected. Edward’s messmate squeez~ 
ed his hand, and began to tighten the 
braces of his trowsers :—“ D’ye see 
that,” cried he; “‘ wan’t I right, ma- 
tey P—Now, my boy, s Wy for 
squalls, and stiff ones too, if I an’t 
mistaken. And, harkye, my dear boy, 
—for I han’t time to at pre« 
sent—in mounting the ri and: 
particularly the futtock — 
whatever you do don’t look behind 

ou, in case courage should fag ; 
ut, as you go aloft, keep looking 7 
and there’s never a fear on you.—I’ll 
look out for you in the He had 
hardly time to conclude this brief ex 
hortation ee i Boatswain piped, 
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hands reef topsails, hoy !—which, 
as totaly "elle wed down: the 
and main hatchways, brought 


and old on deck in a twink-: 


ing.—Man the rigging! bawled the 
ieutenant thr - a 
trumpet ;—” aloft ! an went 
the topmen ith an expedition altoge- 
ther astounding to a landsman. 

And here; we must confess, that our 
natural partiality for all that concerns 
the good name of our hero, almost 
tempts us-to omit describing the hesi- 
tating floundering agility exhibited by 
him and six other landsmen, in their 
way to the top ; for truly, gentle read- 
er, it was neither the dexterous flight 
of he h-paced ay when 
m c tea, nor yet the 
aoe slow-and-sure progress of the 
bear, although something allied, we 
believe, to both ; and as their more ex- 

ienced and alert speedily 
them behind, there is little doubt 
were the means of affording 

of mirth to their superiors 
in Switchem soon 


but 
a 
on 


deck. 


lurch the vessel gave, drew from 

im hew ressions of ir, and 
O Lord, I'll be overboard !—TI’ll be 
jena I’msure I shall good f ae 
‘help me—there’s ws | 

per, habe nobody cares for poor Clay- 
wood !—I can’t go any higher up— 
*pon my soul, now, I can’t !—O dear- 
ame; me, what shall I do?— 
Soapoaia , you can’t think,—indeed, 
» 1 am!” were his. fearful 

as Edward: and his com- 


all behaver” 


on gar 
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what you shall see.” There was no 
time further parley ; for “‘ Fore- 
top, there!” resounded from the deck. 

* Sir !” replied Master ee 

* Shake out, and take in t 
fresh reefs—Lie out—reef away !” 

. Ay, ay, sir!” cried the midship- 
man ; and the captain of the top, 
springing to his station at the weather- 
earing, sung out, “‘ Lightoverto wind- 
ward ! over to leeward !—Are 
you out ?—Tie away!” Edward’s 
friend, whoni he followed like his sha- 
dow, was at as much pains as the time 
would allow in shewing him how to 

ther the sail on the yard, and the 
fliference between a granny’s and a 
proper reef-knot ; but it was merely 
a pater for Lie in ! hurry down ! 
was shouted from the deck, which 
they had hardly time to reach, before 
Hoist away the Fopsails ! was given, 
and the yards being afterwards braced 
up, the busi was completed. 

All hands were now ordered aft on 
the quarter-deck, when the Captain, 
evidently in high dudgeon, thus ad- 
dressed them: ‘‘ £ amsorry, my lads, 
that I feel it my duty to interfere be- 
tween you your. officers; but I 
will have duty done in a proper man- 
ner ; and, in my opinion, it’s just as 
well to begin with you as I mean to 
end.—Boatswain’s mate, make all the 
roo rétire a little farther back, and 

ring the topmen within the circle.” 
This was soon done, and the Captain 
continued—‘ Well, what d’ye ‘think 
of yourselves, now? Are you not a 
set of smart, clever, pretty fellows >— 

i d—n me, you don’t deserve 
the name !—you’re a parcel of lazy, 
lubberly tailors ! and move up the 
rigging like a string of maudling old 
womenor marines. Just look uptothese 
yards, and see what a fine ed piece 
of business you’ve made of it. Ill be 
d—d if a bumboat woman wouldn’t 
have doneit better. But I must adopt 
other measures with you, I find ; for I 
can see with half an eye, that though 
there are a few who are awkward from 
ignorance, yet the most of you ean 
work were you willing. I’ve just, 
therefore, called you aft to tell you 
frankly a piece. of my mind, that we 
may start fair together. You must 
either contrive to do. your work better 
and quicker, or I shall begin to try if 
I cant compel you. I have got some 
excellent cat on board, very much at 
the service of every lazy, good-for-no- 
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thing scoundrel among you ; and God 
pity the fellow, whoever he is, with 
whom I begin !—Away you go, there- 
fore, every man of you, and just do 
over again what you've already done. 
_ You may try, so it likes you, to do it 
better and quicker—if not, why, I’m 
in no hurry at present—we can try it 
a third time, or a dozen of times, you 


know ; and with the assistance of the 


Boatswain and his mates, we'll see 
who'll get tired first. But avast there! 
where is that comely spirit that stuck 
in the rigging like a French pennon— 
bring him before me—I must have a 
little talk with him before he go, for 
shewing the other landsmen such an 
excellent example.” 

‘The Cockney was dragged into 
the circle by a Boatswain’s-mate, very 
unwillingly, and stood trembling be- 
foré the Captain with his eyes fixed on 
the deck ; while the skipper, leaning 
on the capstan, and biting his thumb- 
nail, surveyed him with a keen inqui- 
ring eye for a few moments in silence. 
At length, with affected coolness, he 
said, “* So, my lad, you can’t go up 
the rigging—pray whatis your name?” 


Tom Claywood, sir,” answered 
the Cockney, ina voice hardly articu- 


late. . 
- Ay, ver jand pray, Tommy, 
ine a0 Seems from cs séatineas 
the Captain. 

“ London, sir,” was ‘the answer. 
- “J eould have sworn as much, 
d—n me—a te Lord-Mayor’s- 
man, for a hundred !” said the Captain 
in a low voice to his first Lieutenant ; 
then continued—* And what were you 
in London, ‘Tommy ?” 
- © & tradesman, sir.” 
- *€ What kind of a tradesman, Tom- 


ape +2 

- © Vy, just-a tradesman, sir.” 

~ Hark ye, fellow,” saidthe Captain 
‘sternly, “none of your: Clerkenwell 
nonsense tome. Answer me distinctly, 
what trade did you follow in London ? 
Was it pinking, that “you're so devil- 
ishly ed of it?” 

“No, indeed, my good, dear sir ! 

I were just really a tradesman,” re- 
plied the Cockney, raising his eyes for 
the first time in’a supplicating man- 
ner. 

-“ What a-sly, little, equivocating 
rascal it is,” said the Captain, grind- 
itig his teeth ;—‘‘ Boatswain's mate, 
eome this way; d—n me, but I'll 
make you answer me in a trice.” 
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Here the first Lieutenant interfe- 
red by acquainting the Captain, with 
a ‘smile, that the term tradesman was 
— — by the more = 

sondon chimney-sweepers in prefer 
ence to the more vulgar phrase. ~ 

*¢ Ah, is it so?” cried the Captain ; 
“T undoubtedly, then, am very wide 
of the mark.—And so, Tommy, you 
are a chimney-sweep, it seems ?” , 

es ms sir,” — ed the Cock 
ney, wi ot umility. ; 
- Why did you oon al at once 
then, aetna: Syprats humbug— 
d’ye expect to make game of ay 4a 
Boatswain’s mate, give the scoundrel 
a starri —n him, touch him up 
smartly. A fellow that's been accus- 
tomed all his life to scamper yp domed 
neys, and dash headlong through 
whole bushels of soot, to tell me that 
he can’t go up to atop, forsooth !~ 


av retty story, in faith !’’ 

«9 Nand, sir eried ‘poor ley. 
wood, in .agony, “ pray, have done 
O, pray have-done !—Indeed, indeed, 
my good, dear,'kind sir, I couldn’t go, 
I were so giddy—indeed I was!” . 

“ Giddy, be d—d!” said the Cap 
tain, giving the Boatswain’s mate 
signal to halt ; ‘‘ that’s all in my eye, 
and won’t do here, Master Claywood, 
I can tell you; so off you go to your 
station, a —— you do yor 
dut properly-—And now, my » 
veurens I've begun, and you see also 
what every lubber among you may ex~ 
pect ; so move off, and let mesee ever 
man of you go through his duty wi 
life and spirit, executing work as it 
ought to be done, and not in that care- 
less, slovenly, ‘botched-up manner 
Hao now done, which the lousiest 

eelman in England would be asha- 
med of, and which, if you repeat a se- 
cond time, d—n me but I'll quilt you 
all rownd.” 

The Boatswain's pipe now called all 
hands to renewed exertion, and that 
with an alacrity — no doubt the 
severe thrashing of poor- Claywoo 
tended to accelerate in no coal de 
gree; but th ils were 
reefed and hoisted with a ity which 
called forth many admirable specimens 
of agility and exertion, yet had our he- 
ro the mortification to that his la- 
bour was as near a conclusion as ever.— 
“ Ah, you lubbers, you dastards,. you 
wretches !” cried the Captain, who.by 
this time had wrought himself into a 
frenzy of passion, “‘ d’ye see. what 
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pretty work you’ve made? Look at 
Seere copings ow they’re hauled out,. 
aan of straw! and these points, 
w carelessly and loanaly. thay. ne tied, 
you h ! Why, I'll be d—d, if 
the sail isn’t all abaft the yard toge- 
ther! and fifty times worse than. it 
was before!—Lower away the top- 
sails !” bawled he, absolutely foaming. 
“ Away aloft, every lubber of you, and. 
do it over again. Boatswain’s-mates,. 
thrash the scoundrels up the rigging 
—D’ye hear, there, forward. Master 
Marlin, give that careless boeby a 
sound aliting that’s sleeping with the 
halliardsin hishand. D'yehear, there,” 
elevating his voice to a scream—* low- 
er_away the topsails, you lubber!— 
Move up the rigging smarter, you. 
erazy-jointed rascals!—F oyetop, there! 
eome in off the yard—Lie out !—reef 
away !—D—n*me, but I'll sweat the 
salt out of your rascally bones,” 
Again and again were the topsails 
lowered, and to it they sprung, jost-. 
ling, retarding, and exccrating one an- 


other, agaim and again, reefing and. 


unreefing, until, completely overpower- 
ed with sweat and fatigue, for the wea- 


ther was sultry, the applicants to the 
water-tank became so numerous and 
vociferous, that the Doctor expressed 


his serious apprehensions of the con- 
sequences, atid thus put an end to the 
severest discipline Edward had ever ex- 
perienced in his life, greatly to the mor- 
—— ps in Switchem “oppose 
t and circumspect as he cer- 
tainly was, had so completely entered 
into the spirit of the business, that he 
gave way to the Doctor’s remonstran- 
ces with extreme reluctance, and reti- 
red to his cabin in evident chagrin. 
After such a severe exercise, it is 
not easy to describe the shout with 
which Gree, ahoy ! was received—the 
celerity with which all hands disap-, 
from the deck—or the singular 
appearance which the lower deck im- 
mediately afterwards presented. It was 
a scene of noisy tumult, in which it 
was difficult to say, whether mirth or 
ill-humour predominated ; for while 
the thought of the 
led and smoothed 


and angry feelings of numbers, there 
were many, on whom the Boatswain's 
mates’ benedictions had fallen so 

digally, who, in giving vent to their 
impotent against these aggressors 
on the dignity of their manhood, be- 
trayed themselves into extravagancies 
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at once highly ridiculous and . 
able. oe i themselves ay 
deck the moment they came below, 
refusing to be comforted ; others dash- 
ed their hats to the deck, and with 
clenched fists, fixed angry eyes, and 
foaming mouths, most heroically and 
tragically implored a speedy perdition 
to, every. thing on d, themselves 
not excepted, from the Captain to the 
vessel’s timbers. inclusive; while a 
quiet, modest, thinking few, were to 
be seen slunk away into corners, and 
fairly weeping it out. 

The invincible Gibby was an excep-~ 
tion to them all; . He. had charge of 
the foretopsail halliards ; and not let- 
ting them fly at the word of command, 
had received what the Captain was 
pleased to term @ smart rubbing-down. 
He, however, neither dashed his head 
about, » nor wept. There was 
little doubt he was remarkably angry, 
and grievously vexed also; but both 
of these were expressed in a way very 
peculiar to great numbers of our nor- 
thern countrymen—by a most satani-~ 
cal bitterlaugh. The moment he was 
seated at his mess-table, he threw off 
his jacket, and commenced a very 
careful examination of the back of it, 
giving ever and anon the other em- 
Phatical—Och / or Hech! accompa- 
nied by a sort of hysteric titter, which 
as nearly resembled a yell as a laugh. 
In this way he put his fingers very 
com y through three different 
rents in the back and shoulders ; but 
on doing so to a fourth, he gave a 
heavy groan, burst out into another 
of his convulsive giggles, and exclaim- 
ed, wriggling his fingers through the 
hole, and shaking his head, ‘‘ Hech, 
sirs !—hech, sirs! fat ad—d shame that 
is now! no to be content wi’ beetling 
our poor auld back, as gif it had been, 
for a’ the world, a bundle ©’ stock- 
fish, but he maun tear our jacket too! 
ee that ee 
ty g mint shilli at Sheerness, 
just the other day there, and was nae 
a bit the waur o’ the wear!—Uh ! 
naebody need look at it, it’s completely 
bedeviled and destroyed. Mosby hech ! 
poor spite—poor spite, I wot !” 

4! Domain Gibby !” cried. one of 
his messmates, ‘‘ the jacket is not in 
such a bad taking as that there either. 
Why, man, a single tail of one of the 
skipper’s old. coats you so often lay 
your nippers on, will make your jacket 
fifty times better than ever it was. Be-+ 
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sides,. what is the use of making such 
a bloody nitty about nothing ?— Why, 
man, you've worn that there jacket 
of yours, to my knowledge, a twelve- 
month: at least, whatever more. How 
long would you have ’em to last, eh? 
‘—For my t; I’ve a shrewd no- 
tion your old back, as you call it, is 
d——ing your old jacket’s lousy eyes 
at present, if the truth were known ; 
because as how, you know, had it not 
been so cursedly erank and musty, it 
might. have stood the friend of your 
shoulders a good deal better than it 
has done, seemingly.” 

*« Dinna be-sae witty, Samuel, my 
man,” replied Gilbert, somewhat net- 
tled at his friend’s remarks ;—“ for, 
crank here, musty there, ye hae nae 
the like o’t in a your aught. A’ your 
trashtrie is unco behadden to the boat- 
swain’s auld sails,.an’s tar bucket too, 
to fend ye out—Sae haud ye your 
whisht ; it’s weel kend I hae the best 
0’ jackets.” 

“Well, well, my old blade,” resumed 

‘ an’t that what I’m saying? 
_ why make such a noise about that, old 
chap? I would think now, for my part, 
so I would, that seeing you've got such 
a plenty of ’em, you'd be more taken 
up with the getting of your back and 
poms sling and cing in, than 
thus snivelling and ringing the changes 
about a lousy old jacket.’ 
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“ Just leave you my concerns to 
mysel, Samuel, lad,” ied Gilbert. 
** Foul fa’ Gibby Tait but he’s hae 
sa't out of them, by hook or by crook, 
ae way or anither, and mak 
baith to white-wash his back, as ye 
ca’t, and mend his jacket too nae, 
what d’ye think ?” 
‘* Well behaved, old ship !” cried a 


' third messmate ; “ But how will 


manceuvre ‘that point, my old boy?” 
** If ye kend that, canny lad,” re- 
plied Gibby, “ ye wad as wise 
as oursel.—Na, na, guid faith, as ye 
wear get ye’ lear, as I hae done afore 
e. 
. The conversation was here suddenly 
interrupted by the bawling of the Boat- 
swain’s mate for the captains of the 
tops to attend on the quarter-deck, 
where the ceremony of drawing lots 
fer the first watch cee te been gone 
through, he immediately gave the call 
of— All the larboard watch, ahoy! As 
Edward and most of his messmates 
by to this watch, they immedi- 
ately hurried on deck, leaving Gilbert 
below so greatly to his satisfaction, 
that th highly chagrined on ac- 
count of his sore-battered jacket, he 
could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Ay—just 
so, nae ;—saul! that’s something unco 
wise like !” 





NOTICE OF “ THE JUSTICIARY OPERA ;” A JEU-D’ESPRIT OF THE: 
HIGH*=JINKS SCHOOL, 


In a Letter to Mr North. 


Dear Sir, 
Tue great Romancer of the day, has 


in one of the most delightful of his 
productions, done enough to make all 
men familiar with the name and spi- 
ritof Hien-s1nxs. He has done more 
than enough to satisfy us, that how- 
ever respectable may be the talents and 
attainments of the Scottish barristers 
of our-own' day, they are in every 
thing conn with the world of 
fun, glee, merriment, and good fellow- 
ship, as much inferior as they confess- 
edly are in classical learning and civil 
law to their ‘o be sure, 


they are not such great drinkers of _ 


claret. In the dog-days, no doubt, one 
now and then hears of a of them 
escaping from the dust of the Parlia- 
ment House, and playing bowls, and 


swigging magnum bonums, somewhat 
more an Pave amidst the leafy shadés 
of Rosslynn, or Lasswade. But take 
them on the whole, they are’a drier, a 
dustier, and consequently a duller, ge- 
neration. 

“ 7Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores—” , 
unless Heaven and Ebony forefend 
the issue— ' 


In the meantime, ere it is too late, 
let us remember, with filial gratitude 
and respect, ‘the doctas desipientias of 
that venerable school. And while the 
dark-browed igs, who now rule in 
the courts of our Themis, rave against 
jollity and Christopher North, ey 
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tecall with mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and maa, the image of that old 
‘time, when the most popular of Juris- 
consults were not only Tories, but 
jovial boys, such as the Ambrosian 
wers themselves need not have dis- 
dained to shelter. 
What, now, would be said of any 
‘people of our time, should they ven- 
ture on such things as the once fa- 
mous, alas! now too much forgotten 
«* Justiciary Opera?” Now, when a 
‘man cannot mention the very names of 
the — et hoc genus, without be- 
ing libellers, and abused by 
“ the liberal party all over the world,” 


for aang d away the veil from the 
thrice-hallowed privacies of profession- 
‘al exhibitions? And ‘yet such things 
were, sir ;—yes, the first lawyers of 
their age, (Maclaurin and his chums, ) 
did at — to quizz macers, or ao 
ers, , barristers, jury, judges, 

alike oa you shall Sorenk a 

bas Justicary Opera” was com 
eihdhpusulitte senneee: and as it 
never been published, although a few 
copies were printed some time ago at 
the private press of a gentleman uni- 
pone wa eee respected _ alive, 

unive: megreveet b 
tlemen, now that he is on weet 
think you might do worse than allow 
me to occupy a few of your columns 
with extracts from it. 

The first scene is laid at an InN, 
in a country town, where the Judges 
have just arrived for the circuit. Ha- 
ving finished a hearty breakfast, (the 
‘Advocate-depute, of course, acting as 
Bitch,) their Lordships are-in a great 
hurry to get to the court-room for the 
dispatch of ‘business. One of‘ the 


Lords,” more impatient than hisneigh- 


bour, addresses the circuit clerk thus : 
(To the Air of—Saw ye my Father.) 

*¢ Saw ye my trumpeter ? 

Or saw ye my macer ? 

Or saw ye my man John ?” 
Whereto respondeth the no less mu- 
sical circuit — 

“ T have not seen the trumpeter— 

I have not seen the macer— 

And drunk is your man John.” 
They are in a quandary, when enters 
THE WAITER, with this welcome in- 
telligence: (To the Tune. of—Hey 
Jenny, come down to Jock.) 

' The Baillies are waitin’, the Provost is 


Twal permanent. Sergeants and 
‘ , & fife, . a 
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Twa Sherras, wi’ swords ; (but they’re 
e men,) 
And some twa three mair—and the clock’s 
chappit ten.” 

This is a poor turn-out for a Judge’s 
levee at a circuit, but there’s no mend- 
ing of it, and off goes the procession, 
cracked trumpets and all. The whole 
Bar, &c. are then assembled in open 
court, and the clerk (by name Hy- 
sTRIX) begins to call over the names of 
the jury. -(Am—Fye let us a’ to the 
Wedding.) 

“ Hystriz.—Ge-entlemen of the Jury, 
Ye’ll answer untill. a’ your names— 
Walter Balwhid of Pitlurie. 

Juryman.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Matthew Powloosie of Kames. 

Jurym.—Here ! ' 

Hyst.—Duncan Macwhey of Todwid- 
dock. ' 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Jacob Balfour of Howbrig. 

Jur ym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—John Mackindo of Glenpud- 
dock. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Hew Gibb, in Bog of Daljig. 

Jurym —Here! 

Hyst.—Patrick. MacCrone.of Craig- 
gubble. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—George Yellowlees, in Cow- 
shaw. 

Jurym.—Here! 

Hyst.—Ralph Mucklehose, in Blind- 
rubble. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Robert Macmurdo, in Raw. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Andrew MacKessock, in Shal- 
loch. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Ingram Maclure, in Benbole. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

‘ _ Sette Strathdee, in Drummal- 


Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Gabriel Tam, in Dirt-hole. 

Jurym.—Here! 

Hyst.—Lowrie Macwill of Powmuddle. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Daniel Losh of Benskair. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—John Stoupie, writer, Kirk- 
fuddle ! 

Jurym.—Here! 

Hyst.—Baillie Bole, shoemaker, there. 

Jurym.—Here ! 

Hyst.—Samuel MacGuire, in Kraig- 
gullion. If present, sir, answer your 
name. 


Jurym.—Here! ! ! 
Hyst.—Quintin .Maccosh in Knock- 
Dullion. 


Jurym.—Here! 
Hyst.—Gal-lery !—Si-lence !—Ahem ! 
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There being no certificates ‘‘ on Soul 
and conscience,” this part of the 
business is easily and quickly gone 
through; and in the course of a few 
minutes, Joun Buiack is brought to 
the bar. John being an old offender, 
‘js of opinion that the wisest thing he 
can do is to plead Guilty, and submit 
to banishment. He therefore ad- 
dresses the Bench in an earnest and 
respectful strain, the dying close of 
which isever— | 


* © send me ower the 
My ain kind Lordie O.” 
The J , however, is, very pro- 
perly, unwilling to see such a reprobate 
escape ; and stern is the dictum, for it 
ends in— 
‘.Mercy. were folly if lavish’d on him : 
Robbing _ thieving the gallows shall 


Our duty is plain, we'll proceed to con- 
demn— 

John, you shall certainly hang by the 
neck !” 


seas, 


The ingenious high-jinker, by the 
way, seems to have forgotten that in 
ScoTLanp, (that coumtry where, ac- 
cording to Tom Kennedy, the law is 
so harsh,) no man ever can be con- 
demned merely in consequence of his 
own confession, as in ENGLAND is the 
case :—that here there must always be 
the verdict of A Juny—But it was 
over a third bottle perchance, so let 


that pass. 


The prisoner, however, finding that 


tried he must be, and that hanged he 
in all likelihood is to be, thinks it as 
well to take his chance with the Jury ; 
and accordingly he pleads Nor Guit- 
ty to the following well-drawn in- 
dictment, which the Clerk of the Court 
chaunts to an appropriate melody : 

‘¢ Whereas. by the laws o’ this realm, 
And of every well-governed land, 

To seize on another man’s geer, 

(As thetangs ance the Hi fand;) 


‘** And whether the thief he be caught 
In the fact, or be grippit outfang, 

The law says, exp and. wisely, 
The chiel by the thrapple sall hang. 


‘** And you, John Black there, the pannel, 
po pany sag pg and a’, i ‘ 
sae an assize, sir. 
And aaa pains o’ the law.” 
I shall not trouble you with the 
whole of the Advocate Depute’s speech. 
It concludes with these:fine lines— 
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“‘ The law most dearly indicates the gal. 


lows as reward 
For culprits such as he between the sol- 
diers of the guard.” : 

Alas! I cannot copy these two last 
words without feeli of the most 
painful nature! The Town Guard of 
Auld Reekie is no more, and a gen- 
tleman, tried before the High Court of 
Justiciary, must submit to the addi- 
tional indignity of sitting between two 
common policemen, in round hats, and 
and with no better weapons than ba- 
tons in their hand! Formerly how 
different was it! -How dignified was 
the cocked hat of the grey-haired ve- 
teran! How imposing his queue! 
How awful his Lochaber-axe! But 
this is the age of Joseph Hume, and a 
man will ere long not even be ee 
with any decency. I wonder Joseph 
net, ere now, pointed out to the House 
of Commons the absurdity of being at 
the cost of a new rope’ for every new 
culprit, when one good cord might suf- 
fice for a score! There’s a hint for the 
Doctor—but now return we to the 
Court, where the witnesses are already . 
being examined. This is the deposition 
of Peter Brown, Excise Officer, the 
man whom the smuggler and pannel, 
(or prisoner,), Joun Brack, mal- 
treated. 


(Arin—The Bonniest Lass.) 
PETER. 
‘* The pannel’s @ regardless loon 
And brags that he defies man’ : 
He bauldly threepit through the toon, 
He’d do for the Exciseman ! 


I thought ’twas nought but af clash 
That sneevlin gowks wad tell me ; 
Quo’ I, my thumb.I winna fash, 
It’s no sic like can fell me! 


‘¢ Four cadgers came through Halkwood- 
I doubted Jean Macleerie, 

I took the road, when up came Black, 
And dang me tapsalteerie. 


“ He rypit, maybe, for his knife, 
I thought I saw it glancin’ ; 

He took the rue, and saved my life, 
Syne like a de’il gaed dancin’ !” 


This story is confirmed by a Mr 
PerrertaiL,. who swears— (Ain— 
Braw Lads o’ Gala Water)—that 


*¢ Comin’ frae the town o” Straiven, 
On my poor mare that had the spavin, 
I met the pannel near the Kirk 0” Shotts, 
Like ony madman he was ravin’! 
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his hair, and blue his coat, 
tly he did the gauger han’le ; 
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‘¢ As for the pannel, Jock Black, 
I’m wae to see him hereawa’ ; 


“ 
ght! 
Themair he shook the fallow by thethroat, He never wranged me a plack, 


The steadier still I e’ed the pannel.” 


‘The testimon of Mathew Murtcu- 
KIN is less ive. Itis— 


*¢ As I came back frae Ruglen Fair, 
At e’en when it was dusky, 

I had enough, and maybe mair, 
A drap ower muckle whisky. 


Mark the sequel— 


‘* I saw twa fallows yoke thegither, 
. Wha’ they were, the taen or tither, 
I ken nae mair than Abram’s mither, 
——I was blin’ wi’ whisky!!!” 


-It-now becomes the part of Mr 
Black’s Counsel to adduce the. evi- 


dence in defence ; but, strange to tell, 
they bring, speak: 


the only witnesses 


merely to general character. For ex- 


ample, we have Thomas Bizz; a re-: 

— roca who, inter a 
us apologizes for his friend in tribu- 

lation— 

sow; k brings drouth— 
fog Ear pyar oe 

And git he tok « gil, forooth, 
‘Queans maun flyte, 

- clatter. 


and fools. maun 


*¢ Jock, I ken, ’s an honest lad, 
Thievish prank was ne’er his custom ; 
Though he’s been sair misca’d, 
WR gare PPPOE ye may trust 


“<1 hate Bad Bia sin’ « belay 
willing aye to earn 
And th y he’s arity any 
Troth, ken no ill about him.” 
There is, to be sure, some weight in 
the evidence of a Mrs Macleerie ; for 
she more than imsinuates that Mr 
Peter Brown the gauger himself was 
by no means a deadly foe to an occa- 
sional glass. 
s¢ T hae a house o’ mine ain, 
On the road to Hamilton ; 
Whisky I ‘sell—to be plain, 
Arran water, or Campbelton. 
“6 Peter, the gauger, himsel 
Whiles comes 
Puzion frae on afer 
He'll no pit his thrapple in. 
‘6 Widow Macleerie’s my name, 
Mine’s a twopenny eating-house ; 
Carriers find a warm hame, 
Just neist door to our meeting-house. 


Gude send Jock were clear awa’.”” 


Here closes the evidence. The Ad- 
vocate for the Crown charges the Ju- 
ry, and after him—(here again mark, 
O ye Kemnedies, our benevolent old 
Scottish practice,) come the CounseEL. - 
for the Prisoner. Bampoozte deli- 
vers, it must be owned, a speech “ ex 
celled by no specimen of forensic elo- 
quencé in ancient or modern times.” 
It is really very pathetic, and goes to 
the tune of De il tak the Wars. 


‘¢ Fye on the laws that hang a man for 
stealing, 

Sure such penal statutes were savagely 
framed 


By legislators devoid of human feeling, 
Before divine religion mankind ed ed 
Gentlemen, ’tis yours with vigour 
To check the law’s excessive rigour ! 
Yours is the power—to you the choice is 
iven !. 

A father—husband—bends ! 

On you his fate depends. 

*Tis yours to take or give ! 

To bid him die—or live!!! 
Then here that mercy shew, ye hope from 

heaven |” 


The presiding Judge next concludes 
with a very elaborate charge, which 
the Jury hear-on their legs, and of 
which I shall quote the last two or 
three sentences. 


“ To trace the truth throngh all its track 
No Witch requires, nor jugglers, 

The witnesses are all a pack 
Of drunkards and of smugglers. 


“‘ The Counsel for the Crown, with skill, 
Extracted facts most glaring ; 

Buack, when primed with stoup and gill, 
g 


You see, beeame most daring. 


“That Buack put Brown in mortal 
fear 
The r is clear—clarissima ! 
And that he robb’d, though not quite clear, 
Presumptio est fortissima. 


*¢ Gentlemen, ’tis my desire 
To state the case precisely : 

*Tis yours to judge, so now retire, 
And weigh your verdict wisely. 

“ The proof is strong; a verdict bring 
Such honest men becoming : . 


I need not say another thing, 
And so I end my summing.” 


16 
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The younger Judge has, in the 
meantime, sent a to the inns 
keeper to have dinner ready, (there be- 
ing no further business before the 
Court !)—if indeed dinner that may be 
called, which, as we shall presently 
see, is devoured at six o'clock in the 
morning. The Jury are enclosed ; Mr 
Maewill of Powmuddle is chosen Chan- 
cellor thereof; and Mr Stoupie is 
Clerk. Indeed (there being no ather 
attorney but the Chancellor and him- 
self on the Jury,) this was a compli- 
ment which Stoupie could scarcely 
have expected to miss. The poet glan~ 
ces his eye behind the forbidden bar- 
rier, and gives us something of the de- 
liberations of the Jury, as well as their 
decision, Powmuddle says (Tuns— 
Alley Croaker.) 

“ In this case, there’s nae argument, 

Nae mjnor, and nae major, 
A chield had ta’en a glass, and had 
A towzle wi’ a gauger. 


‘¢ That there’s nae proof of robbery, 
To see, I think, ye canna miss; 

Sae we the pannel maun acquit— 
No guilty, sirs,—UNANIMOUS. 


us by five Jurymen, 
*“¢ Unanimous, UNANIMOUS. 
Double chorus by ten Jurymen, 

-.“ Unanimous, Unayimous. 
Grand chorus by the whole fifteen Jurymen, 
“SAE WE THE PANNEL MAUN ACQUIT— 
No GyILty, strs, UNanimovs !” 


The verdict is a po home of being 


returned ; and the Judges, wearied of 
their seats, and convinced of the pri- 
soner’s guilt, receive it with much dis- 
dain, si , (To the Air—Up and 
down frisky and fire away, Pat !) 
“ A plague o’ sach juries, they make such 
.. @ pother, 
Aa Ong by their folly let panels go 


‘And still on some silly pretext or another, 
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Nothing is left for your Lordships and 
mie: 


Our duty, believe us, 
‘Was not quite so grievous, 
While os we hopes for to hang ’em 


u ete : 
Pat now they*re acquitted, 
O, how we’re outwitted, 
We've sat EIGHTEEN HOURs here! for 
nothing af all! 


Chorus by the whole Bench. 
*¢ Tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de 


TO. 
Tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol, lol, 
But now they’re acquitted,” &c, 


And so the curtain falls. 


These jeux-d esprit were of course 
during the time Besos the 
Beggar's Opera was in its first 
Iatity. Perhaps some of your vailers 
may not be aware, that that famous 
ane was written by Gay in Edin- 
urgh, and in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh too. Such, however, is the fact’; 
he was resident at the time in Queens 
berry House, the noble proprietor of 
which was, as we all know, his patron, 
and the charming dychess his friend. 
Your last Number pleased me exe 
tremely. You did noble justice in the 
pening of it to all the serious feelin; 
the King’s Visit must have excited in 
every loyal bosom, Your “ Londoner, 
but no Cockney,” is a —s and a 
a Omai js a ve roll fellow: 
he sly touch of the Greenock nove]- 
ist is not spared in “ the Gathering; 
The Sorrows or tHE Stor, &c. 
are worthy even of the best days of the 
“ Hicu Jinks ;” and, in a word, you 
are shewing all your vigour just now : 
the which that you may long continye 
to do, is the earnest prayer of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Timotuy TIcKLER. 
Southside, Oct. 3,:1822. 


P. §.—I_ will send "you very soon some little biographical sketches of the 


eee * 


-Jinkers, which I have had long in my port-folio. 1 think the 
amuse you, and the senior part, at least, of your readers, An« 


nounce, if you please No. I. Da WzsstTER.” 
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Boriana, 
No, IX. 
Mr Betcuer’s, Castle Tuvern, Holborn. 
COMMITTEE OF THE P. Cc. 
Przacr Ecan, Esq:, Mr G. K., Preswent or tue Darrizs, Eptror or 


THe Fancy GAZETTE. 


Enter Vin Canpiwatvs, in a White upper Tog and Castor. 


3d FANCY GAZETTE. 
Young one, tip us the Graphy of Corcoran—damn dates ; give us blews. 


‘VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Born at Athy, county Carlow—Paddy whacked it on their potatoe-traps—fist 
versus shillala—brushed off to Brummagem ; battered a butcher there, and rai- 
sed his chops—padded it to Portsmouth ; went to sea, patronized by Captain 
_Percival—smashed a press-gang ; cut the navy ; took the Black Horse in Dyot 
Street, St Giles—prostrated the ation; banged Big Pitt, the Newgate- 
turnkey ; di of Turner, who had beaten. the Nailer—ditto, Dalton, Da- 
vies, and Darts—fiabbergasted Sam Peters; and gave in -} to Sellars at 
Staines, . Sunk forthwith, as Mr Egan well remarks, into beggary and con- 
‘tempt, and was buried by subscription. 

iy Sa MR GEORGE KENT. 
Was Tom Oliver ever champion of England? 
+3, * VIR CANDIDATUS. 
__ “He be damned ! Never, except in George Kent’s Dispatch, in whose columns 
he beat Carter off hand—but the match was decided otherwise at Gretna- 
Green, . . 
FANCY GAZETTE. 
_. Mr George Kent, have you any other question toput to the younker ?-—What, 
‘Sir, is your bond fide opinion of the said Tom ? 
j VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Tom is a puzzle. He is a problem I cannot solve. His first battle with 

«Kimber was both bloody and muddy ; but it proved nothing more than if he 
had basted an old woman. Kimber was the lighter man, and no fighter ; and 
yet he stood Tom a tussle of one hundred minutes. Tom next tackled Hop- 

ping; and did him within the quarter. But who was Hopping Ned? No- 
body. Oliver then took in hand Jack Lancaster ; but Jack, though a pret 

fighter, can neither give nor take, and it was uo match. These three battles di 

‘om neo sort of it, in my eyes at least. I could have licked all the three 
men -miyself, any three mornings before breakfast. But to proceed—Noll next 
entered the prize-ring with Ford—a man a stone lighter than himself, and 
lame; the battle lasted two hours and ten minutes—many turns—and 
when Ford gave in, Tom’s face was like a Swedish turnip. 

saad MR PIERCE EGAN. 

- *» 4 new era—a novel feature in Oliver’s pugilistic career is about to dawn ; 
andin his contest with George Cooper, establishes his pretensions in a manner 

_that henceforth entitles Tom to rank high in the annals of sporting celebrity, 
and nothing but a good one. Speak vivd voce, sir, if you please. 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

A chance blow gave Oliver the battle in seventeen minutes. Cooper was a 
much lighter man, but is a far better boxer. Tom’s next battle with Painter 
was @ ruffianing affair—desperate and dangerous—and did him great credit. 
But Painter was at that time @ miserable judge of distance ; for what are we 
to think of a man, who in eighteen minutes missed nineteen blows ? 

MR PIERCE EGAN. 


Tom now stood on the apex of his career. Youn tleman, you have 
“ pead' Boxiana,” I perceive. er ee 
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¢ fb ‘ VIR saenens nuns 
I have read every work on pugi that. has appeared in any European 
language since the Crusades ; an ius Seteir then ‘your aun, sien r 
FANCY GAZETTE, OF, i 
Dispatch Tom’s Graphy in one sentence. 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 
' Fought Carter at Gretna—a lazy, ne pulley, hawley, hugging, lug- 
ging fight, that would have disgraced a Scotch ; an—Did better with 
Sir Dan, but had no chance of winning—hit Neate hard, but was felled like 
an ox—beat easy by Spring—sent to dorse in a bloodless fight by Painter— 
smashed to pieces by Gas in less than no time—and, oh! Pollux, Paris, Dares, 
Entellus, Fig and Tom Belcher !—welted by Bill Abbott ! 
MR GEORGE KENT. , 
Recollect-yourself, sir. Did he win no battles in the meanwhile ? 
taf VIR CANDIDATUS. — 

Yes—He beat Shelton ; that was the best battle I ever saw him fight ; and 
Kenrick the black, but that last did him no good. In short, I say he isa puzzle. 
, FANCY GAZETTE. 

‘He ‘is no puzzle at all. He has beat some inferior men—one or two good 
ones ; but with first-rate men, of his own weight, the odds are, and ought 
always to have been, three to one against him. He is slow as a top, and has a 
habit of fainting, not at all pretty in anugly customer. Tom is told out. 

MR PIERCE EGAN. 

You named Shelton—is he a prime favourite of yours, sir? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. ' wis 

Rather ‘so ;. but some of you Londoners -overrate him. He has hitherto 
beat nobody but Bob Burn, the giant. Now Bob is.a bad one—witness 
his battle with Spring, when Spring was as weak as water. Shelton was beat 
quite easy—off-hand—by Lily-white, {Richmond,) when that trump was in 
his fifty-second year. Harmer, a man of inferior strength, licked him soundly ; 
but that was a touch-and-go affair, no doubt. Oliver, too, after being battered 
by every body else, quilted him easy—and Cooper, when half-dead with heat 
and condition, (Cooper never can be in prime fig,) slaughtered him with 
a single back-handed blow onthe mouth, and won when it was twenty to:one 
against him. I therefore think Shelton a game, stout, good fighter; but not 
the best two-handed fighter on the list, as many would give it out. I take 
Josh Hudson against him at even. 

MR GEORGE, KENT. 

What do you think of Josh ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. ' 

He is the man for my money. Confound that fat paunch of his !—he ought 
to be sweated down a stone at least—but he is a of all work—and does 
not linger over a job. Seven minutes to Williams the Swell—three and a 
half to the Chatham Caulker—and six to Barlow, the Yorkshire Fienoman ! 
That is the way to win. He'll lick Gas some day yet—mind my words. 

MR GEORGE KENT. : 
_ What do.think of Randal, sir? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

I think that either Dutch Sam, or Tom Belcher, in their best days, would 
have licked Jack. Certainly Dutch Sam. 
soon dh, MR GEORGE KENT. 

Your reasons. ; 

VIR CANDIDATOS. 
Dutch Sam licked Tom Belcher, and I think with considerable ease, 
Tom fonght nobly.all the three times. Tom Belcher licked Dogherty twice; 
and the last time (on the Curragh,) with ease and elegance. Therefore Dutch 
Sam, a iori, would have done Dogherty without any. difficulty at all. It 
would have been no match. Now, gentlemen, mind me. Deghery, many 
years afterwards, when past his best, and in no condition, fought I 
near Cork, and had nearly done him—so nearly, that there can be no ques- 
tion he would, in his prime, have settled the affair in half an hour. But Rey- 
nolds beat Aby Belasco, and Aby Belasco fought Randal, so as to make the 
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Nonpareil’s backers hedge. Argul, herty in his prime would have been a 
full for Sanden ten it nt ag ee oh that he never was any match 
for Dutch Sam. Argal, Dutch Sam would have quilted the “ Prime Irish 
Lad.” Q. E. D. . 

FANCY GAZETTE. 


There is nothing like a mathemati¢al education. I presume, sir, you are a 


Cantab ? 
’ . Vit CANDIDATUS. 
No, sir—Trinity College, Dublin. 

FANCY GAZEfTE. 

‘Did you know Sir Dan? 
. VIR CANDIDATUS. 

1 did—I saw him drink his forty-eighth tumbler on the night of his demise. 

MR GEORGE KENT. 

He made a terrible hash of his fight with Oliver. He had very nearly lost 
it. It.was bellows to mend with him all through, after the first six rounds. 

: VIR CANDIDATUS. 

There was not a man in England, for all that, able to beat Dan. I saw him 
fight Cooper on the Curragh, and he could have fought a thousand Coopers in 
& thousand successive hours. He was the man for Neate. There ate no Buf- 
fers like the Irish, after all. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 


Buffers! sir. What barbarous jargon is that to use in this place? But 
perhaps you are right—the Irish may be the best Buffers, although bad boxers, 


and worse pugilists. 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 
Buffer, boxer, and pugilist—tria Juncta in uno—TIreland beats England 


MR PIERCE EGAN. 

Are you, sir, may I ask, from the sister Isle ? 

, VIR CANDIDATUS. 
I am—TI did not know that I had carried my brogue in my breeches pocket. 


I repeat it—Ireland, as Mr Egan remarks, of another individual, has long been 
at the apex of pugilistic glory. Corcoran, the two Ryans, O’Donnel, if you will 
Randal, and Sir Daniel O’Donelly, Esquire—such were the letters inscribed 
on the brass plate of his coffin lid—these were the tight Irish Boys. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

What is your opinion of Jem Belcher ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Your own—that he was the best pugilist of this, perhaps of any age. He 
‘won all his battles beautifully, and except in his battle with Tom Jones, 
he always fought against weight. He never was beat. 

MB GEORGE KENT. 

Never was beat ; what do you mean ? 

‘ _ . ¥IR CANDIDATUS. 

I a reve par d was Lee while he had hands, legs, and eyes. And 
pray who can fight without them? It was, in my opinion, a disgraceful- thin 
to match him in that condition against any ng unless his antagonist had, 
at least, consented to give an eye for an eye. 

fae i wo seme 

ir, these sentiments do you infinite credit.. The of England did not 
behave well to Jem. Yeuheos seen him fight. people 
WIR CANDIDATUS. 

Often. I saw his first fight with Crib. There was no equality between the 
men. Even with his blind eye, weak shanks, and disjointed hands, Belcher 

: ing. What although he lost ? He beat himself against 
Crib‘s:great boney mug and iron ribs, and lost in victory. Had Belcher’s 


7 un oroncE KEN. 
Could he ever have conquered the Chicken ? 
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10:3 pe Sauls t Hes anes a Pp joni ton 

Catmot say 5 fot. But he served out Burke in much quicker time. 

and finer style than Pearce did. as 
FANCY GAZETTE. 

What do you think of Crib—the Champion as he is called? 

2 MG Es OE OD RON Vin CANDIDATUS. — d 

Better of him than you do, sir, on the whole. But he was a slow heavy 
fighter, not such @ hero as Jem—always on the defensive, milling on the re- 
treat, and so forth. All that is very well in its ways but there is nothing 
grand, sublime, magnificent in it. The Champion of England ought to fight 
after another fashion. Reflect on Crib’s victories, and all they were no 
great shakes. Maddox was 4 good boxer, but not @ first rate pugilist— 
old and: stale, and lighter than Crib, yet he stood before him a couple of hours, 
Ikey Pig was a ot big awkward coward. - Jem Belcher’s constitution, asI have 
said, was utterly ruined. Richmond eapered, and séarcely fought. - Gregson 
had been knocked to pieces, and his wind was broken bellows ; and Molineaux,» 
I maintain, beat Cri utse me if he did‘not. So did little Nichols; and 
fifty men on the list could have licked Horton. So much for the Champion. — 

FANCY GAZETTE. ‘ 
~ Why did he not fight Neat ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. i aot 

Because he knew Neat would have done him. What right had he, uz 
his admirers to talk of age? Why, there is not three years difference be-~ 
tween the men. And, pray, who talked of age, when Crib fought old Maddox, 
and old Richmond, and battered Gregson and blind Belcher? He is not now 
so old.as Sir Dan, when he fought Oliver. Carter, although a good and a bad 
one, would have beat Crib. 

; FANCY GAZETTE. 

Hold fast, my buek—not Carter. In every thing else I agree with you. 
Suppose Crib had lost an eye—had holes in his legs—could not trust his 
knuckles—and was in a consumption, (like poor Jem,) what would he have 
done, then, against Jem Belcher, supposing him in his prime ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Given in in one minute and thirty seconds. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

What pugilists stand in the first rank of Big Ones? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Broughton, Slack, Corcoran, Ryan, Johnson, Big Ben, Jackson, Belcher, 

Gulley, and Pearce. 
FANCY GAZETTE. 

No more ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. . 

Perhaps more. Not Spring—and Neat is yét untried 

FANCY GAZETTE. 
Are the Big Ones or the Little Ones best at present? 
The Litile Ones, beyond all comparieon. Bi at thete fx ub fun inf Lilliption 
all comparison. Bu no ! 
warfare. I would not give a curse ane ies eee 
ing. Blows like sledge-hammers ate alone worth ‘the attention of the ama- 
teur. Curtis, the Sprig, Ned Stockham, Warren, Lenney, Teasdale, and id 
genus omne, are all pretty sharp lads ; but who would go forty miles to see a 
sparrow-fight ? ; 
MR GEORGH KENT. 


Do you call Neat a bad big one? 
. Vin CANDIDATUS. xu 

\-Yes, the best of the bail ones. Please attend, sir, to the Sorites. 
Little Gadzee; or Cat’s-meat, mi eho ge Neat: for, little Gadzee 
once: fought successfully, th not victoriously, a 
Bush-cove. Jack Cooper the B licked w - 
~ Dick licked peer neipas Fare Oliver, “and Oliver had nearly licked 

eat. Therefore Gadzee, or Cat's-meat; might lick Neat likewise. There is 
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no link wanting in the chain, sir. Well, then, what a miserable set of big ones 
there must be, when the best of them might be beat by one of the most indif- 
ferent of the little ones? Fourteen stone by eight. O tempora! O mores}. 
O trumpery! O Moses! 
ME PIERCE EGAN. 
Why, sir, by that mode of reasoning you might prove a calf to be a cow. 
’ VIR CANDIDATUS, 
No, sir, I could not. But in my opinion, Mr Egan, and I-believe it is 
, there never was so fine.an opportunity as at present for a first-rate big 
one to enter the ring. 
; FANCY GAZETTE. 

Very true. You would observe a letter signed ‘‘ Incognito,” from a corres- 

pondent of mine, in the Annals of Sporting,—what do you think of it? 
VIX CANDIDATUS. 

That he is an ass, and that ay are an elephant. He says that Jem Belcher 
could not have licked Neat. What! because Neat has licked Tom Oliver and 
Tom Hickman! Phoo, phoo. Burke and Gamble were as strong men as Neat, 
and the latter a far better boxer, but Jem soon took the shine out. of them. 
Incognito says that Firby was frightened at Jem, and therefore lost. Pray, why 
was a man, six feet one inch high, and 14 stone, frightened by another, five 
feet ten inches and a half, and 12 stone? Because he knew and felt that he 
was -about tobe slaughtered. Jem licked better men than Neat has yet 
shewn, himself to be. Gamble had won twenty battles ; but he too was fright- 
ened. So would Neat, although a brave man, had-he ever stood before Jem 
Belcher in his prime. But, sir, you yourself put all these matters in a clear. 
and proper light. Britain is indebted to the Editor of the Fancy Gazette ; 
and I hope your circulation will be universal. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 
. Thank ye, sir. Why the devil do the Magazines.interfere with the ring ? 
; VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Can’t say. Now,-that you have come forward, I presume they will desist— 
all, except Blackwood. His lads are up to trap, although I happen to know 
they will all bow to your superior experience.and judgment. Do you exchange 
Magazines ? 

FANCY GAZETT®, 
I will think on it. I hate his politics. ; 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 
_- His politics !—What the devil have you or I to do with his politics? We 
are infernal whigs; he is an infernal tory. Is that of any consequence? None 
whatever. Exchange Magazines. 
FANCY GAZETTE. 
Well, then, I shall. 2 
MR PIERCE EGAN. 

Do not you think, sir, that pugilism has prevented assassination from get- 

ting in among the national practices of the people of this country ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

No, Mr Egan; 1 don’t think it has. Britons never were assassins. Roast 
beef and plum-pudding have formed our national character. The English 
like boxing ; therefore they box. As to the cruelty of it, a staunch out- 
and-outer is never so happy as when he is lifted up from a clean knock-down 
blow. It is a great luxury ; and pleasure in the way we like it, is an unex- 
ceptionable sentiment. oan 
FANCY GAZETTE. 


What is the law of the land concerning the Ars se Defensio ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 
«. [hold if you kill a man in a fair pitched battle, that it is “ killing no mur- 
der.” I care nothing about the Statute-law ; but common-sense law for my mo- 
ney. The Judges, you see, are posed about it. One tells you gravely from the 
Bench, that you must not hit your antagonist twice on the same place ; and 
not at all on oases where.a blow: can be mortal. He seems to limit you toa 
single slap on the posteriors, That is all confounded nonsense. Another Judge 


15 
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tells you, that you may shew. your science, but not strike too hard—in which 
case, when how is the battle to end? The verdict of the Inquest, in all 
fighting cases whatever, should be “ Accidental death,” and so prevent them 
from going, before a Judge. 

PANCY GAZETTE. 

. That would be a more rational amendment of our Criminal Law than any 
proposed by my friend Sir James Mackintosh. 

. . VIR CANDIDATUS. 

. Sir James Mackintosh should. hold his tengue about the Criminal Law. 
Forgers and thieves ought.to be hanged. In the case of Gerald—But, gentle- 
men, I a your pardon. How can people be so miserably silly as to Sooas 
the loss of lives in pugilistic encounters? For one life lost there are a hun- 
dred saved by them. Eatinanish fair boxing in the ring, and people will be 
smashed in ruffianing rows ver the kingdom. The few that die are mar- 
tyrs in the cause of order.—‘‘ Will these murderous contests never be put a 
ee to?” yelps some ninny, in a Sunday newspaper. If they were, he him- 
self would get his thick skull cracked before the end of the week. All this is 
as plain as a pike-staff; and let the Judges of the land look to it. More men 
lose their lives in Lancashire by dati in one year, (to say nothing of those 

' who are maimed, disfigured, and lamed,) than over all England, in stand up 
fights, in five. When a well-doing lad is killed in a fair fight by an unlucky 
hit on the temple, | , or stomach, the occurrence is to be regretted on 
his own account an t of his friends ; but the country is benefited by it. 
But somewhat too much of this. ; 

: “ PANCY GAZETTE. 
x ra you acquit yourself extremely well. What is your opinion of spars 
ring 


ei eal VIR CANDIDATUS. asians 

On the whole, it is a good thing. Some sparrers get into a light, shewy. 
flashy, florid style, ‘which in the ring is not worth one single curse—and 
many a first-rate fighter there has been, who did not shine in gloves. But as 


an exercise, it is very well, in every point of view. I would rather spar like 
Tom Belcher, than be the Lord Chancellor of England. P 


FANCY GAZETTE. 


At the head or body ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 


The head, mouth, eyes, temple, and jugular. Repeated bodiers produce ef- 
fect, but the Heap isthe Manx. ‘The side of the body is a collateral consi- 
deration ; and how seldom do you kill a man by a blow on the pit of the sto- 
mach! Most decisive blows have been about the upper story. 

MR GEORGE KENT. ; 

Young gentleman, were you ever in training ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

‘Tam always in training, sir. So is every healthy man who does not lead a 
sedentary life. Take a young stout fellow—clean out his bowels—run him, 
and walk him ten miles a-day—set him to work, no matter what—and give 
him his meals cen A ; and in a couple of months, he will fight—if he can 
fight—the devil himself or Josh Hudson. Fighting men all live as hard as 
parsons, and, therefore, must train, merely to get into ordinary health and 
stamina. ee 


MR GEORGE KENT. 

You told us that you thought Ireland beat England—Were you serious? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. _ 

No—I was lying. It stands thus: England, Ireland, Scotland. John Bull 
has strength, temper, activity, quickness, science, and unfathomable bottom. 
He is the pugilist‘of the world. Pat has spirit, strength, and activity, but 
neither temper nor discretion, and he wants bot truth must be told. 
Sawney has strength and temper, but he is slow, awkward, stupid, and un- 
teachable ; and, towards the close of’ a long battle, is apt deliberately to walk 
out of the ring. ‘In good truth, the “* nation of'gentlemen” are but sorry pu- 
gilists. Education, I suspect, is too generally di over Scotland. 
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Spey or GAZETTE. 
k well ; I believe we need ate en Pe SONS Se You are 
Py. a me of the P: C. Take your sea’ 
(Vir Candidatus takes his seat beside the President of the Daffies.}) 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 
Mr President, I am obliged to you for your silence during examination. I 


was a good deal flustered. 
‘PANCY GAZETTE. 


Don’t waken him—he had gone to roost before you came in. a 
ed out yesterday with that t that wes set on Josh Hudson.—Pray, Mr 


M‘Donnel—— 
NEW MEMBER OF P. ¢. 


My name is not M‘Donnel—I am Ensign anp ApsuTant Monean 
Oponerry. 

[Mr Egan doffs his castor after the manner of John Kemble's Hamlet, 
when he saw his father’s ghost. Mr George Kent cocks his eye—the 
President 9 ef the Daffies recovers from his stupor—and Faney Gazette, 
advancing in attitude to the Standard-bearer, lets fly right and left at his 
potatoe-trap and kidneys ; but the Adjutant is leary on that suit—puts 
both blows aside, and closes. Mr B is hearing the tussle, enters, and 
parts the friendly combatants,—exit and re-enters with a magnum of 
elaret, &c.—Finis ! 
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ANCIENT NATIONAL MELODIES. 
No, IP. 
De Gentlemen of Englany. _ Epcellent Peto Wihig Song. 


Ye Gentlemen of England, ye ‘fortes tough nt true, 

O little do ye think upon the troubles of our crew ; 

. Give ear to Whiggish whimperings, and they'will plainly show. 
Baw. we mi SEER WRN; a0 etal ifts to and fro. | 


2. 
_ All ye that would be patriots mast veer a brazen face ; 
Pay no regard to choppers hard, if-ye' would run our race ; 
Though men expose you fifty times, no matter—onwards go} 
| ‘Ever. my some new om as round the vane doth blow. 


3, 
Though bitter taunts and j on every side assail, 
Lie on, lie on, lie loud and Jong ; this rule can never fail? 
By conscience undisturbed, (we've dish’d her long 98%) 
Never thik for to shri, though round the yane do blow. 


With ies and libels our a; quiver long g were fill’'d ; 

To shoot mph ota ee ons champion, wit were skill 
‘But if in turn we satire just and due, 

iis aloud to the rap pry sien mind the few. 


av no respect fr oh et ono od sens 
With freedom take whereof to make the targets for your game ; 

But if one shaft come whizzing from out 9 Tory bow, 

REO oe Regen tease teen: Remmloge sinha > 


6. 
ep hy ome oh may quickly be seep through 
don far beyond, and will meilt 
Rees rail lies, like on s Long mi ; 
Simple folk, = we joke, may be persuaded so 
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+ pp MMlgke “¢ tupernty” your watchword ; i gemmnantnbeairvals 


- Jt is not much that such and such have 


her precepts swerved ; 


.. So Catholics sink all the tricks whereby their chains we screw'd, 
(Whiggish Oates and his plots did Papists little good.) 


8. 
But since King, Lords, and Commons, reject the scarlet W———, 
Against the laws take up her cause, like Caroline’s before. 
To serve our spite, like Jacobite, speak now each Jacobin, 


Call King W: 


Bigot villain, and Anna Tyrant Queen. 


9. ; ; 
The Whigs, you know, some time ago, (for once we wisely plann’d,) 
Set up septennial Parliaments within the British land. : 
Mind that no jot, ’tis quite forgot, not much reformers know ; 
Rave and rail tooth and nail, for round the vane doth go. 


10. 
About the Press’s freedom no doubt we long did prate ; 
Now damn the Press, our roguishness it has laid bare of late ; 


While it was ours, we back’d its powers, but now thin 


are-not so; 


Cuff them down, count and clown, for round the vane doth blow. 


11. 
One simple rule for sage and fool, that joins our ultra crew, 
Suffices well—Be false as hell, but to yourselves be true ; 
ae er stick, let every trick combine us ’gainst the foe ; 
Who can say but our way some time the breeze may blow? 





THE GREEKS AND THE GREEK CAUSE. 
“ The power of Ismael, that is called Mahomet, shall give battle; vanquish and ex- 


tirpate the race of Paleologos ; 


ssess the city of the Seven Hills; reign there; rule 


many nations oppressively ; desolate the isles to the borders of the Black Sea; all the 
nations of the Danube being subdued. In the eighth epoch, domineer in the Pelopon- 
nessis; and in the time of the ninth, go to war in the north; and in the tenth, advance 
to subdue the Dalmatians; afterwards return for a time; when, again going forth 
powerfully, they shall be brought near-to ruin. The nations gathered together, with 
those of Epirus by sea and land, will vanquish Ismael; whose descendants will ‘yet 
reign a little while. The Muscovians, united with those that sent tribute, will subdue 
Ismael, and will rest masters of the Seven Hills and their privileges. Then shall be an 
obstinate civil war as till the fifth sign, and a voice rgd pe * Tremble! tremble ! 
e 


tremble! Prove yourselves!’ On 
cand great. He 
execute my will.”* | 
We think that a great deal of igno- 
rant misconception exists in the pub- 
lic mind with respect to the Greeks 
penta cause. a is partly 
owing to itionary prejudice, and to 
the senselasions toriaested with a thous. 
sand delightful recollections of the an- 
cient Grecian name, and the romance 
of its heroism and liberty; chiefly, 
however, in our opinion, to the re- 
markable circumstance, that, among all 


right, you w 
shall be your master ; for he is my friend; and, in accepting him, you 


d aman, strong, wonderful, 


the best books of travels relative to 
Greece, scarcely one can be named, in 
which the author appears to have paid 
common attention to the actual po- 
aaa Pom ew oe of = 
in ts. Of the i 

the landscape, of the loin, aoe the 
scenes, hallowed by the exploits of pa~ 
triotism, the literary portion of the 
public possess the most ample infor- 
mation, in the myriads of costly vo- 





__ * A translation of an inscription, said to have been discovered on the tomb of Con- 
stantine the Great, extracted from the Chronicle of Theodore, Bishop of Monovasia. 
This is inscribed in a number of initial letters, to which Giennario, a patri of Con- 


stantinople, supplied the words—the same Giennario who attended at the 
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lumes with which the artists and scho- 
lars of eve nation have so 
ind furn their libraries. 
Amidst e descriptions and 
erudite disquisitions, a few occasional 
remarks are here and there intersper- 
sed, all of a tendency to awaken our 
liveliest sympathies for the degrada- 
tion to which.the descendants of the 
noblest people of antiquity are now re- 
duced ; and this degradation is uni- 
formly ascribed to the influence of 
Mahomedan tyranny, without any 
pe = me being pee as to ar 
relative condition-of the oppressors an 
the oppressed. Hence it is, that we 
seem gratuitously to assume, that the 
Greeks are in a state of the basest ser- 
vitude, of privation, and of poverty, 
while their masters, the Turks, revel 
in the plenitude of every enjoyment, 
which a delicious climate, unbounded 
power, and uncurbed desire, ean'su 
Ply. But what is the fact? Is not the 
whole country in a state of general and 
comparative barbarity? Was it not 
falling into that state before the Turks 
had made any attempt to overthrow 
the Eastern empire? And may we 
not, therefore, be justified to assert, 
that the lamented degradation of the 
Greeks is probably as much owing to 
their own former demoralization as to 
any direct effect of Ottoman despot- 
ism ?—To these questions, without 
having visited Greece, any man, at all 
acquainted with the History of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, is capable of 
giving a clear and satisfactory answer. 
ng before the irruption of Oth- 
man and his followers, the barbarians 
from the north and from the east had 
fallen soe the dominion of the Em- 
perors, like vultures upon a carcase, 
and neither a moral energy, nor a com- 
bination of physical power, existed in 
Greece tapable to oppose them, al- 
ugh, both in point of numbers, of 
intelligence, and of discipline, the as- 
sailants were far inferior to the an- 
cient Persians, whom the little classic 
republics had so often and so glorious- 
y repulsed. The Grecian spirit was 
34 pases sordid ee the 
offspring oman oppression and ec- 
clesiastical fraud, occupied its place; 
Sutikr verses of te greedy a’ 
of Greece remained but the matte ant 
the monuments. Long before the im- 
‘Postor of Mecca instigated his fallow- 
ers to attack Constantinople, her very 
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‘traditions had expired ; and from the 
date of the first siege, iti 668/down to 
the memofable 29th May, 1453, when 
the Turks made themselves masters of 
the Imperial City, there had Been no 
wo in the gradual relapse into bar- 

rity which had commenced among 
the mbhabitants of Greece so many 
ages before. 

In the sixth century, the schools of 
Athens were suppressed’; and from 
that period, a blank of seven hundred 
years is found in the ‘history even of 
that city,—of Atheng, the most refined, 
the most elegant, the seat of the arts 
and of philosophy ; of all that was 
great and renowned among the Greeks, 
and yet the public seem to ascribe the 
degradation of the modern Athenians 
to the Turks! 

In point of historical fact, Greece, 
and al that constitutes in Eutope the 
Eastern or Constantinopolitan empire, 
has actually reyived under the sway 
of the Mahomedan conquerors. They 
have reanimated the carcase, and by 
the transfusion of a new and active 
energy, the batbarians, into which the 
descendants of the ancient luminaries 
of sreges and wiealy Stn of wanted 

ad re » have begun to lift u 
their beaks tad to look forward rin 
The population of Constantinople, 
when we lately resided there, could 
not be less than half a million of souls ; 
it was considered much greater. Phran- 
za, the minister of the Emperor Con- 
stantine Paleologus, who was present 
at his fall, and who has written an ac- 
count of the'siege, says, that only four 
thousand nine hundred and seventy 
men among the citizens weré willing 
to assist in the defence of the ramparts, 
a fact confirmatory of our view ; for it 
either proves the dastardliness into 
which the ‘people had sunk, or the 
abridged stateof the population. But 
considering it only with reference to 
the former, the indisputable truth, that 
for many years the buildings of Con- 
stantinople, especially in Galata and 
Pera, have been greatly extended, and 
that they now occupy the heights and 
fields which, during the siege, ‘were 
covered with the tents of that division 
of the Ottoman army, against which 
Justiniani, the famous Genoese mer- 
chant, defended Galata with so much 
bravery, is, we think, conclusive. as to 
the improvement of the metropolis, to 
say nothing of the numerous magni- 
ficent mosques, which excel in gran- 





1982, .] 


paeitriiee salaheosed Ser 
ia, Fespecting v sq. much. Gre- 
ion is so credulously be- 


. It may, however, be said, that this is 
pot owing to any improvement in the 
‘state and habits of the people ; but to 
the barbaric pomp of the Turks, and 
that Constantinople has been fed and 
edinto thisnew and modern mag- 
nificence at the expence of the pro- 
yinees. But Larissa, which has been 
the alleged scene of recent battles, is 
adarge and populous city, entirely of a 
ern: character; the country around 
is richly cultivated ; the houses. are 
om an the mosches’ elegant ; the 
cotton and silk manufactures are ex- 
‘tensive; a superb modern bridge cros- 
ses the Peneus, which is there a large 
stream. Every thing both within and 
without the city, would not disgrace 
England, and it has. grown into all 
this opulence and commercial import- 
ance, under the baleful influence of 
Ottoman oppression | 
. In. the vale of Tempé, where we 
rested one night after leaving Larissa, 
we, found the. unpoetical village of 
Ambelaki as industriously and as so- 
erly engaged in the thrift, of weaving 
‘gotton cloth, and printing calico, as 
Mia Lane k cams and the hababitents 
as happy in their prosperity, for their 
trade was then brisk, as if the bene- 
yolent. Mr. Owen had himself regu- 
dated their kitchens, there dormitories, 
and their dances. 
. The country, from the bridge of Ly- 
eostomo, which crosses the Peneus as 
it leaves the vale of Tempé, is as rich- 
ly cultivated as the basin of the Tay 
below Perth, or the whole vale of the 
‘Thames. from Oxford to. Windsor. 
‘The.very existence of the bridge of 
<Lycostomo itself, a,structure thrice as 
darge.as. that of Dunkeld, or of Ferry- 
bridge in Yorkshire, or of any. bridge 
between Berwick and London—a very 
Modern work—is a striking proof of 
an, improying country. ‘The whole 
y, indeed, from Lycostomo to 
ika, is cultivated in a style not 
-at all unworthy of its fertility. It be- 
Arayed..to us no symptom of decay, 
but exery where a vigorous 


erity. ~ 
ed The city of Salonika (Thessalonia) 
may, perhaps, haye been formerly lar- 
' eT, but to.our eyes it was a great and 
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Jews, twenty Ty "The 
Greeks—the Greeks! were not estima- 
ted at so many as fifteen thousand, they 
were supposed to.amount to but afew 
more than twelve thousand. the, re- 
mainder were other sectanians. The 
trade of Salonika consisted. chiefly. of 
the produce of.the adjacent country, 
and it has confessedly greatly increa- 
sed—upwards of forty thousand loads 
of cotton, of three hundred pounds 
each, an article of agricultural pro- 
duce, but of recent introduction, was 
in 1810 sent overland to, the manufac- 
turers in Germany. Such a success- 
ful speculation in a new article of 
rural experiment, does not imply any 
thing like a decaying country. : 

From Salonika to Rhodosto the coun- 
try is various, but in many pe beau- 
tifully cultivated. In trim hedges, and 
neatly kept fields of tobacco and cot- 
ton, the vicinity. of Rhodosto may ri- 
val in appearance the general aspect of 
England. Do trim, hedges and well- 
cultivated fields indicate decay? and 
the country, in many places, as far as 
Rhodosto, bore striking proofs of. re- 
cent and prosperous improvement. The 
large town of | Rhodosto might indeed 
be described as almost a new one.. Our 
notes, written at the time, remind us 
that several of the coffee-rooms. were 
equal in neatness to the ordinary gof- 
fee-houses of London—and the popu- 
dation is chiefly Turkish ! 

From Rhosdoto to Constantinople, 
we observed a degree of languor in the 
agriculture ofthe country, and from 
the capital to Adrianople and the banks 
of the Danube, .the same thing may 
be said ; but. at the period. whemwe 
visited that extensive region, the cause 
ponld easily he. ai « Che Turks 
were then at war with Russia; nume- 
rous detachments of. the armies. tra- 
versed within our view the best por- 
tions, of the country, and the Turks 
are not the most generous or tender- 
hearted of foragers. But still, in, this 
hasty sketch of a route.of many, hun- 
dred. miles, we venture to affirm, that 


the country bore incontestable signs, 


not of oppression, but of improvement; 
and we have chosen to refer particu- 
larly to ther between Larissa and 
Constantinople, because the ‘Turkish 
portion of the population may -be.de- 
‘scribed as three to one more numerous 
than the Greek, and because it serves 
to, corroborate our opinion, that. the 





ple. True, of ancient Greece ; but it 
comprehends a very wide portion of 
that part of the Ottoman ire, to 
which the public mind is taught to 
eatre of the present 
rations. And if it be contended that 
ancient we ~~ in our time eae 
a@ state of great degradation and de- 
» the cause must be leoked for 
In something very different from that 
of the mere circumstance of the coun- 
try being under the domination of the 
Turks, and we shall presently have 
oceasion to advert to it ; all at present 
which we contend for is, that the Otto- 
mandominionsin Eur 


pt the C , have been, 
the recent insurrection, regularly, 


since the abrogation of the Grecian 
Empire by the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, in a state of gradual resusci- 
tation, from the trance in which the 
ba had slumbered from the 
era of the abolition of the philosophical 
schools of Athens. 
~Im nothing was this more remarka- 
bly demonstrated than by the state of 
the islands. The city of Scio, which 
has been the scene of such out- 
rages, ‘bad pete a, ys off in 
general appearance from the time 
ne Ene meme pe i te 
enterprizing merchants of ; but 
Genoa herself, since that time;‘had al- 
faded from her former splen- 
ve country of Scio, however, 
suffered no decay. It was anciently 
said, that the island consisted of three 
parts, two of which were stone; but the 


Population, down to the period of our 
t, had continued so to increase, that 
nearly the half of the whole surfacc 
thad been rendered productive, and yet 
with all that industry, the inhabitants 
were obliged to import a great deal of 
eorn and other provisions. So much, 
therefore, with respect to the pesti 

rous influence of Mahomedan te 
isnt, as it affected the Seiots, who were, 


generally speaking, Greeks. 

"But the most decisive proof of all, 
that the Greeks under the Turks were 
iva state of regeneration, is the state in 
which we found the island of Idra, or 


(Get. 
ago their little villages began to ass 
same the app: of a town, and 

ey had - and schooners that 

as far as Constantinople. When 
the French Revolution broke out, the 
began to build larger vessels, whi 
they loaded with grain, along the 
sheres of the gulfs of Vola and Salon. 
ika, and sent it to France during the 
scarcity which prevailed in that unfor. 
tunate kingdom, at the beginning of the 
late war: The profit arising from these 
successful speculations enabled them 
to increase their shipping. When 
we visited the island, the Idriots had 
eighty square-rigged vessels, of more 
than two hundred and fifty tons bur- 
den, besides several hundred small~ 
er of every description. Several of 
their ships were not inferior in size 
and strength to frigates. This the 
imperial Ottoman navy has since felt. 

No town in England or America has 
been so rapid in its rise as Hydra. It 
eontained upwards of forty churches, 
and two of them were adorned with 
very handsome steeples. The vr 
tion exceeded twenty thousand souls, 
and many ‘of the houses were very 
handsome, and ornamented with fur. 
nitare from France and Italy:—But 
without enlarging on this branch of 
our subject, enough has been adduced, 
—and it cannot be controverted,—to 
shew that the classic region conquered 
by the Turks, has been in a progres- 
sive state sinee the conquest ;-and it 
will not be denied, that prior tothe fall 
of Constantinople it was relapsing in- 
to barbarit abe had sunk ‘so’ low, 
that there did not appear te exist'an 
power within itself by which its 
ruin could be averted. When, ‘then, 
we assume that it recovered ‘en 
by the introduction of the Turks, we 
contend that the premises justify the 
conclusion to which we claim atten- 
tion ; namely, that under the Ottoman 
dominion the moral or political: condi- 
tion of the Greeks has been ameliora- 
ted; and ameliorated by the Turks. 

Now let us consider the immediate 
question a little closely. 

A distinction of the most delusive 
effect has been somehow made by the 
public with respect to the two great 
SECTARIAN bodies of which the gene- 
ral population of Greece consists: We 
employ the term secranran, not with 
reference to the faith of the inhabit- 
ants, but because it implies not only. 
political difference, but that difference 








yee 


- religious animosi , : . ities: ° 
: ‘we » to y “to the- 


least we intend it do 
so; that there is an irreconcilable pre~ 


judice ‘between the Turks and the 
Greeks, which is to! be overcome 
by the ee phy id _ and 
purer religion than t either. For 
although: the Greeks es! hoe a spe- 
cies of Christianity, and, indeed, are 
only'called Greeks in consequence of 
their religion, still it can scarcely be 
questioned, that as their religion is ad~ 
ministered, it is almost’ as obnoxious 
toa'protestant mind as the simple wor- 
ship of the Turks. We trust, there~ 
fore; that we shall not be misunder- 
stood, or, rather, that we shall not be 
resented, as at all considering the 
religios of the Greeks and Turks as 
one religion, of which Mahometanism 
and Christianity aresectarian branches. 
We use the term in‘ some degree me- 
taphorically, and we entreat particular 
attention to this circumstance. How- 
ever, to return. It is assumed that the 
Turksare still aliens, and that they have 
never amalgamated with the Greeks ; 
and that the Greeks are the aborigines 
ofthe country. Thereismuch fallacy in 
this, and it is calculated'to produce fa- 
tal errors ; for all our affections and 
prejudices lean towards the Greeks, 
while the poor Turks are obliged to 
endure the consequences of those an< 
tipathies against them, which the art- 
tolandastrionsly propagated, ad which 
80 industriou , and whic! 
the ms dastards’ over whom 
the Pagans triumphed have never cea- 
sed to cherish ; to'say nothing of the 
elegant lamentations of poets and cri- 
tics fresh from college, nor, though 
last not least, the artful misrepresen- 
tations of Russian politicians, and the 
outcries of Hungarians, afraid of such 
warlike neighbours. ° 
~ The » and we challenge con- 
paren is, that the major part of 
population of Turkey in Europe, 
ended ina line drawn from 
Widdin on the Danube to Saloni- 
ka, and extending. from the Danube 
to the Black Sea, is Mahomedan ;— 
wé do not say Turks—and we request 
attention to the distinction—but pro- 
fessors of the Mahomedan religion, 
united with the Turks, bearing their 
name, although descendants _ =" 
riginal European pare Through- 


tens, of thousands of similar Turks < 
The ‘Albanians, and those with 















li¢ so. familiar, the military’ of Al- 
the Morea, ae in general the ofpring 
, are in general the 
of apostates from Christianity, and ate 
as truly the heirs ‘and pro~ 
geny of the Greeks of the Iliad and of 
Sparta, as the Sciots, whom they have 
probably assisted to massacre. Now, 
what is to become of these Greco-Ma~ 
homedans in the disposal of the grand: 
uestion of “the Greek cause?” —~ Are 
they to be put to death? are they to 
be banished and extirpated from the’ 
land of their fathers—and for what? 
—for the Greeks—And who are the 
Greeks, for whom such ‘crimes are to 
be committed ?—Are they not the off» 
spring of that people, who,’ abandoned 
by every virtue of antiquity, sank’ in 
to the Ottoman servitude without a 
struggle, without the grace of one re< 
deeming effort—the basest, the 
est, the most depraved of the human 
race, who, with all the vices of‘ emas~ 
culated civilization, united the harsh¥ 
est and fellest passions of barbarity >’ 
and whose only claim to the slightest 
interest with mankindis, that they have’ 
been taught by their conquerors ‘once 
more to lift their eyes from depravity; 
and cast them forward with aspirations 
towards a better state ? Ri 
This, it will be said, is allowing 
every thing.—They do know their de+ 
praved condition, and they long for 
freedom. ‘Wherefore, then, 
not us spirit be eager: im 
ron A ge oat 
well ; but, after all that may be sung 
or said of the Greeks, is not the plaim 
statistical fact this, that the distinction: 
between Greeks and Turks: is @ miere 
SECTARIAN distinction—religious, not 
national—a Protestant and Papist dis 
tinction ? Now, what would those sav 
pient politicians, who are erying out 
for fire-brands to burn the ‘seraglios 
and choppers to make minced meat of 
the Sultan and his Viziers, Pashaws,. 
Beys and Effendis, to satisfy the vul+ 
ture-maw of this: new Grecian liberty; 
—what would they say, were emissaries 
and orators as seriously to callon the 
natives of Europe to compel the Bri- 
tish government not only to emanci« 
ite the Dissenters and Roman Catho~ 
ics, but to abdicate the sovereignty; 
and not only that, but to retire with 


England:; carte tery (oem 
lation of: Scotland; alt Protestant 
population of Ireland, and leave the 


Fs ot 


three kingdoms a free and perpetua 
heritage to the Dissenters, the Anti- 
burghers and the Papists; such, 
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if we at all unders the subject, i 
othing less than what is proposed by 
those who have undertaken to advocate 
*« the Greek cause.” 

There may be a few of @ more mo- 
derate philanthropy, whose benevo- 
lence and charitable politics extend no 
farther than to intimidate the Turks 
to desist from the atrocities which they 
have committed since the insurrection 
of the Greeks. But what is there in 
the law of mations to warrant any such 
intimidation ? Is not the Sultam soye- 
reign of his empire? Are not the 
Greeks his subjects? Have they not 

ed? Does he not but punish 

as rebels? Is the punishment of 

rebels any thing new in the history of 

nations? Have we in this country no 
such crime as high treason? Has 

n no rebellion in Ireland, when 

e, and fraud, and cruelty, and 

ar) and bloodshed, the demons 

of civil war, were let loose, as they 


on mnboeenneicly are in all similar 


It is true, that some good might pos- 
sibly t ane by friendly remonstran- 
ees with the Sultan. But the Greeks 
are in rebellion ; they are still in open 


and declared rebellion. It ig not Te- 
tribution treason past with which 
‘visited, but only the means 
which the Ottoman Government em- 
ploys to put down an actual and ra- 
ging rebellion. wit what oe then, 
or propriety, or policy, or fitness, ag 
rae ye are managed, cam any 
government interfere ; for to ask an- 
other not to oppose a rebellion, would 
nto declare at once for the rebels. 
here, as far as the policy of the 
uestion reaches, we now grapple with 
he advocates of the Greeks and the 
sreek cause. 
. We shall, for the sake of argument, 
lose sight of all that we have shewn 
with t to the history and charac- 
ter of the Greeks; all that. regards 
their mere sectarian distinction, and 
admit that they are the poble race 
which - 4 cgplars yh an to 
prove them, by reference to the poets 
and orators, and worthies of antiquity, 
ith whom, by the way, both they and 
he question have about as mych to do 
as, Confucius, and Columbus, and Ge- 
pevatiios hate 
this—and that t is 


tng 


we would ask, has fis li 
proceeded to:such an issue of probal 
success, as that, in policy, the British 
Government, or any other disinterested 
government, co Sc icemnatts be ex- 
pected to interfere, in order tostay the 
farther effusion of blood, and the per- 
petration of crime? For, surely, it 
will not be said that when a rebellion 
takes place, foreign governments ought 
immeaiately to take the part of the re- 
bels ? 

It is, we believe, a maxim quite 
well understood and recognized in po- 
litics, that governments are not to in- 
terfere between kings and subjects ; 
but we admit it is also as generally 
known, and more regularly practised, 
that whenever it clearly appears a go- 
vernment is not sufficiently strong to 
put down a rebellion, the cause of the 
rebels may then be espoused. Have the 
Greeks yet shewn that they are so far 
a match for the Turks, that disinterest- 
ed governments might rationally de- 
clare for them? . On the contrary, is 
it not manifest, that, supposing by 
such an interference their independ. 
ence were recognized by the Sultan, 
they are not in a condition to main- 
tain tamanires again inst the Turks, and 
that they would be obliged to seek the 
protection of some foreign power ? and 
js it Not notorious to all the world, 
that Russia would be that power, or 

1itherio her policy and statesmen must 
ve been greatly traduced? The whole 
question, therefore, relative to the 
Greeks and the Greek cause, turns on 
this narrow ground, as far at least as 
the British Government is concerned 
—Have the Greeks yet shewn that they 
are able to preserye their independ- 
ence, were it conceded to them, with- 
out havin recourse to foreign aid? If 
this can answered in the affirma- 
tive, then every goyernment should 
declare for them at once—and every 
day’s delay ig an error. But if it cannot 
so answered, or must be answered 
with doubt, then we say, the time for 
interference is not yet come ; and all 
that can be done in the mean time, is 
to deplore the atrocities which we 
jaust submit to witness, with feelin 
similar to these of the spectators. who 
stand upon the strand. willing and 
ready. to assist some shipwrecked crew, 
but who, for. their own safety, dare 
not. venture forth, until there is a 
in the wind, or a subsidence in 


e@ waves. 
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\SKETCHES.OF SCOTTISH CHA! 


hgh Ne XI tae Pisa 


A Priest, who iieer had sailed since hands were laid . 





tic. ordination on his 







Who tated Vice with more than priestly rage, 
ad lived he ntis-conforsniat, of his _ 


es 






“a A of abs kindly aspect, who 
. agp For human pA Aas feeling knew, 
*” More prone to preach forgiveness, than to tell -~ 







A younger Brother, much disposed to look . 
Through Fancy’s spectacles on Nature's book ; 
To smile at human foibles, and to paint , 
Their leading lineaments in colours quaint ;— 






These met upon a time, in sober mood, 
Agreed their wits to club; for public good ; 
To write the times to reason ; but the way 
Gave cause of disputation and delay. 






A jug of porter x graced the Council.board, ., 
Whilst ened t thus the servants of the Lord.—- 





A Sermon,may be penned by rules of art— 

wi The first, the second, the concluding part— 
B Each may select his portion—chuse his head, 
i But,then the public ‘ may not chuse io read !’ 


A moral Essay, laboured into ease 

And seasoned up with anecdote, may gm Ps 

‘ May please the grocer’s boy to wrap his snuff,’ 
Replies a hollow voice, in accents.gruff ;— . 







ie A Play, replete with humour, genius, wit, 
yt To latest Plaudite may bind the pit,— 

_ To persecution’s blindest rage may doom 
A second Maturin—another Home. 


Resolved at length—for why delay my tale, 
With page prologuing, and fiction stale >— 
Resolved.on man their ¢ritic eyes to , 

And view him through the mind’s e Kaleidoasope x 
His ever changing features to discuss— 
The Cynic Parson first proceeded thus— 













WIiLt WEBSTER. 


‘¢ Man is ambition’s tool in every state, 
Whether he dine from crockery, of plate!” 


Will Webster was a youth of pregtiant parts, 
_ And village maidens crowned him knave of hearts ; 
His presence winning, and his whisker’d cheek, 
Of manhood’s ripen’d powers behoved to pe: 
The village lads his strength and prowess knew, 
The village lads, and village lasses’ too. 


*Tis not from vague conjecture we report, 
SAP taal we Yoptlallele dota Wan ; ; 














How strait the road to heaven, how broad to hell;— - 









Of vice surmized’ ‘ 

Nor slander propagate for slander’s sake: * 

‘Will Webster's gallantties avoidthe night, © 
b= ey ert: phant ix ee ~~ 
“He ruin’ innocence,” they say— 

But then he Ven witha aainralk away! 

“ He Lee ee dluiicans ate 
But then who better, sings so well ?— 

“* His heart is good,” whate’er his errors prove ; 
Each has his own, and Willy's fault is love. 


There needs no art his pleasures to attain ; 

No mean deceit his'meaner ends to gain ; 

No lengthen’d siege—no closely press’d blockade ; 
No coup de main to carry village maid. 

As flies around’ the flame in circles sports 

That flame which shines to lure,'and burns to hurt, 
As birds in chirping glee surround the snare, 
Which boyhood’s watehful eye has set with care ; 
As rats and mice the scented bait 9 

Till snap the clippers close, the victim dies ! 

So flock, so sport, from such a love of sim— 
These merry-hearted dames are taken in. 


Will loved the landlord’s daughter, bonny Bell, 
And if desire be love—he loved her well ; 

She loved him in return with answering fire, 

A softer flame—a more refined desire;—~ 

She loved, but yielded not, in secret hour, 

And thus retained a lover in her power ; 

BY vanity possess’d, and love of sway— 

She bore the favour’d youth from all away. 
And now she lives, neglected, tated, beat— 

And he the drunken dotard of the street ! 


Here ceased the Cynic Parson, whilst around 

His brethren sat, in-wonderment profound,— 
Such mute unbreathing pause as binds the throng, 
Se Chania ira te enemy od along ; ta 
Rides on the rough space and day, 
In unobstructed pottsitictenead away!" * 

How long the pause had lasted none may tell, 
Had not a Tengthen’d draught dissolved the spell, 
Awaked our second Parson's soften’d lay, 

Which in mote kindly accents swept away. 


MY MOTHER. 


In that sequester’d glen my breath I drew, * 
Whilst yet my sorrows and my years were few : 
To that sequester’d spot, th drear and lone, - 
And every sharer of my heart be gone ;— 

The Aunt, the Mother, every friend be fled,— 
My thoughts at solemn intervals are led.— 


Where now the homely hearth, around whose blaze 
Laon with other forms my early days >— 
ere now the kindly Dog, my steps that knew, 
A ; 


And to my knees in. transport flew— 
Exprew the soul of feeling in a gané, 
spoke affection in.a thousand ways?— . . 
16 , 
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Where now the Cat, whose gausy face. express‘ — 
The very essence of content and rest,— 

The cottage weather+glass,—that with her paw, 


Or sneeze,-gave notice of the storm she saw ?>— 


And where is now the breast that nursed me—where ?— 
A mother’s sleepless, unrewarded care,— 

That o’er my cradle sung the Widow's wail ; 

And saw misfortune’s blast my birth assail ; 

That watch’d my fatherless' and sickly youth, 

And planted in my heart the seeds of truth,— 

That toil’d and struggled. hard my limbs to rear,— 
And only found repose upon a bier ?— 


My Mother! where is now Samer tale, 
That even o’er sleep.and idless prevail ;— 
Thy song of heroes, who in combat close, 

Of gallant Graham, and brave Sir James the Rose ? 
Thy tale of wonder, sympathy, and dread,— 

Of little helpless children in.the bed 

Of murd giant—whilst his knife he drew, 
And, bless’d mistake ! his lubber offspring slew ?— 


And where is now the orison, that rose 
At early morn—renew’'d at evening’s close— 


The and mark’d with pious care ; 
The peart-tee fervour of unstudied prayer,— 
The simple homage of the heart that flew 

To Heaven’s ear, cre spiteful Satan knew ?>—* 


My Mother! all is past—thy woes and fears,— 
Thy prayers and praises here, thy sighs and tears ; 
Thy early watching to i or 

Thy late repose, encumber’d much with care ; 
Thy hopes-of future comfort in thy Boy, 

That o’er thy labour pour’d a beam of joy ; 

Ere he attain’d to manhood,—all are fled, 

And buried deep in death’s untroubled bed !— 


All this has pass’d—and o’er the spot of earth 
Which gave such kindly recollections birth, 

Have come the lonely grashopper and toad, 

Sole monarchs of the waste—sole tenants of the sod. 


MY AUNTS. 

My aunts were aged, jealous of their fame— 
They ne’er preferr'd of poverty the claim, 

But lived on little by their labour won ; 

While health itted, they would card and spin. 
And each kind neighbour lent a timely aid, 
What time the butter came, or cheese was made. 
Their very sickness lack’d no kindly care, 

Nor did the feeless doctor potions spare ; 

And matron cures announced with solemn. face, 
Applied most aptly to the present case. 


Unfit my pen, in numbers to declare, 
The simple virtues of this ancient pair.. 
Their meagre meal, with solemn grace before, 
And lengthen’d praises when the meal was o'er ; 
* « Ejaculatory prayer, my friends; carries you to heaven before Satan gcts wit o° 
your intended journey.”’—-Boston’s Sermons, 
Vat. XII. 30 
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Their fellow-feeling for a neighbour's weal, 
That charity whichever thinketh ill ; 

Their tender pity for a nephew's woe, 

When parent discipline applied the blow ; - 
Or, when compell’d imperiously to school, 
With unwrit version, uncommitted rule, 

He pled evasive cholic, grubs, and pain, 

And slowly measured back his steps again. 
Yet Kate was 4 oe Ke and P d scold 
At porrich saltless, or potatoes cold ;— 

How slight soe’er the cause, th’ awaken’d tongue, 
On this side and on that, was loudly rung ! 


But as a cloud, which dims a harvest-day, 

- Is swept by westerm winds in showers away, 
So have I mark’d,' in spite of withering years, 
Relenting nature soften into tears ; : 
These aged sisters drop their sudden ire, 
And crouch in closer com o’er the fire. 
And I have ever seen the kindest heart 
In every human care that took a part, 
From sorrow’s eye, that wiped the swelling woe, 
Or turn’d from helpless worth th’ oppressor’s blow, 
Whose bounty served the fever to assuage, 
And smooth the pillow of declining age, 
The proudest boast of mercy—passion toss'd, 
And ‘midst a gust of sudden transport lost ! 


Thus sung our second Bard in soften’d tone ; 
The Cynic Parson answer’d by a groan, 

Drew up his breath into a lengthen’d puff, 
And dryly mutter’d,—** Sentimental stuff.” 
The younger brother smiled, his task began, 
Whilst in more comic strain his numbers ran. 


ELDER JONATHAN. 


An Elder of the church, a sacred name, 
Bound to investigate, and bring to shame, 
Effects to causes nine months old to trace, 
And live the scandal ferret of the place. 


An Elder, Jonathan ; and, large as life, 

’ Sits by our Elder’s side, his zealous wife ; 
O’er husband merciful, inclined to spare, 
This sin-abhorring dame exerts her care, 
Rouses to ve ce all the inward man, 
Of kindly, fe w-fecling Jonathan. 
ce yon eere guilty ! you, who swore to fall, 
Like ’s destroying angel, on them all. 
You hide their failings ! you, whose office bears 
To clip them to the quick with session shears— 
The naked truth before all eyes to place, 
And bring each lurking limmer to disgrace.” 


The Elder heard. His failings he confess’d, 

Then pray’d the subject might be put to rest. 
“ To rest, indeed !” med with sacred ire, 
Rejoins the Dame—“ And this is your desire ; 
And thus the sins of each unholy maid 
To your misjudging lenity are laid. 
You can’t resist the tears, and deepen’d sighs, 
That speak from heaying breasts and beaming eyes. 
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You love to tamper with the sinful thing, 

And unto disrepute your office bring ; 

You patronize incontinence—you do.” 

‘* Not,” quoth the humbled Jonathan, “ in you. 


But see, a damsel comes, her guilt to speak, 

If right I read the language of her cheek,—- 

That cheek, deep-tinged with guilt’s unhallow’d fire. 
*Tis mine to question—You had best retire.” 


“* Retire, indeed ! She knew his silly way— 
She had a mind to hear—and she would stay.” 


The damsel stood abash’d. The matron’s eye 
Gleam'd like the meteor of a stormy sky— 

‘* What fellow, huzzie [” Scarce she had begun ; 
“ That fellow,” sighs the huzzie, ‘‘ is your son!” 


THE LAIRD. 
Of ancient family, God knows how old; 
*Tis not in Martin, nor in Sibbald told ; 
With more of sons than acres ; pigeons more 
Than all the guineas which compose his store ; 
A hall sore fretted by the silent wear 
Of envious Time. A policy, all bare 
Of tree or shrub—save here and there a thorn, 
As if to hold all forestry in scorn. 
Within, the man is Fifeish passion driven, 
His wild ideas all at.six and seven. 
High in his raptures, urgent, lively, kind, 
His very fault exuberance of mind. 
Then low and meaningless he floats away, 
Whilst all his spirit oozes through his clay. 
Yet is his nature uniform, and free 
From every meanness and hypocrisy ; 
His very follies tend to shew the heart, 
Devoid of all deceitfulness and art. 
He loves his friend. Should any chuse to try 
His plighted word, the Laird will not fight shy ; 
But ruin o’er his house will rather bring, 
Than stain his character by shuffling. 
He loves his bottle ; not his sires of yore, 
Could love their* barrel and their spiggot more. 
He loves his bottle, but his loving wife 
Contrives to crown his revelment with strife. 
Glooms past the tea-urn with prophetic ire, 
Or stirs, with desperate thrust, the blazing fire. 
A questions, pauses, bites her lip, 
And scarcely deigns the cooling tea to sip. 
Is absent, almost petulant—yet smiles, 
And all but “‘ poor unfortunate” beguiles. 
He reads a curtain lecture in her air, | 
So timely drowns at supper board his care. 





* +s And when these merry fellows had convened in the house of one Megey Whit- 


. tocks, they fell incontinent for days, and weeks, to the drinki of ale out and 
quaighs, and the frying and devouring right voraciously of eels, caught. at the mill-tail. 
And what time they had been right sair taken and o’ercome by the strong drink, they 
would apply their mouths in succession to the spi and therefrom imbibe, as one 
7% , as much as they could, each one as he fell applying his thumb or fore-finger 
to the orifice, in order to prevent the drink from escaping. And thus our Scottish lairds 
spent their merry Christmas and set holidays, about sige © saa bygone.” —ADAM- 
80N’s Chronicle of the Memorabilia of Fife. Vol. Il. p. 672. 
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Outrides the tempest with provoking ‘nose, 
And snores awake to indicate repose! 


The Junior Parson ceased, and so shall I, 
Claiming from one and all a kind good-bye. 


Thus far the Muse by indignation stung, 
Despite of nature and of stars has sung ; 
Dragg’d into day the many-headed ‘beast, 
Untamed by magistrate, unawed by priest. 
Dared to descend to Vice’s lowest cell, 

And paint the future denizens of hell, 

Till back revolting from the blotted crew, 
With:hasty sketch a milder race she drew. 

In virtue’s sunshine, placed the suns of Night, 
Contrasting all their vices by the Light. 

Her end unalter’d, and her view the same, 

To cover Scottish crime in deeper shame. 


Indulgent reader, you and I must part, 
You with a light, and I with heavy heart ; 

You’ve borne my gabble with indulgence strange ; 
I love repose, and you are fond of change. 

So here at last, like modern friends we sever, 

Good bye t’ye, Bill,-Goud bye t’ye, Tom, for ever. 


JUVENALIS JUNIOR. 





GEMS FROM THE ANTIQUE.” 


In this age of Mammon, when: so 
many both of books and razors are 
manufactured, simply “ to sell,” it is 
agreeable to fall in with a little ele- 
gant volume, evidently got up for the 
gratification of individual taste, and 
never epee to pegir) bs ion 
upon the great mass of the reading 

ublié. The taste of the British pub- 
ic is indeed more decidedly dead to 
the excitements of such delicate. fare 
as this volume presents, tham that of 
any other nation, arrived, alia, 
at the same sortof pitch in refinement : 
and it was always.so with us. Perheps 
our appetites are, on the whole, coarse 
as well as ravenous ; but ‘it ‘is quite 
certain, that nothing ever will go down 
with us that has no reeommend- 
ation than extreme and elaborate ele- 
ce. Force is far before flavour in 

the opinion of your intelleetual Kit- 
cheners. The Bridal of Triermain is 
out of all sight the most elegant of Sir 
Walter Scott's. yet, bad 
it continued in its original anonymous 


state, the first edition of it would still 
have been lumbering the publisher's 
garret.. Mr. Wordsworth is out of all 
sight the most-elegant poet of the day 
—in real: grace ‘he surpasses the Ro- 
gerne, &c..as far as a Greek statue 
the cast. of'a French dancing- 
master; and yet’the public will rot be 
waded, to look. at Wordsworth. 
he Bridal of Triermain, and Words- 
worth’s Poems, were neglected because 
they. were elegant (for in neither of 
them surely was there any deficiency 
of vigour), while it would not be dif- 
ficult to —_ out more instances than 
one in which pulgarity, almost by it- 
self, would seem to have been — 
to @ certain sort of popularity. 
The truth is, that biohsen no ing 
er the chosen food of chosen spirits. 
Literature has ceased to be the delight 
and Juxury of the enlightened and re- 
fined.alone. She has descended from 
her lofty place ; and he who would 
write himself up to fortune, must first 
write himself down to favour. Fame, 





* Gems, principally from the ‘Antique, drawn and etched by Richard Dagley, author 
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true, lasting fame, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, is not the object: of our 
modern book-makers. If,indeed, they 
be visited now and then with some 
transitory touches of ; 
_That last infirmity of noble mind, 
the more is the shame that they re- 
turn to the mire of their vocation. 

A curious disquisition might be writ- 
ten on the decline of the taste for the 
classical, which used formerly to be so 

revalent among the readers of. Eng- 
and. The common-place Edinburgh 
Review theory is, that elassical ideas 
and allusions have been banished on 
account of their coldness, and there it 
stops. But whence this coldness? Is 
Milton frigid when he om on, my- 
thological ground? Is Dryden frigid 
in his Alexander’s Feast?, Is there 
any thing cold in Lord. Byron’s Mu- 
sings upon Marathon? Is Words- 
worth frigid when he. embodies. the 
awful dream of Dian, or when he 
pours out the stately and Sophoclean 
pathos of his Laodamia ? 

It is extremely amusing to observe 
Ignorance working to the same 
end, at the very same time, by means 
of two peer ite sets of tools. 
Here are the Edinburgh Reviewers, on 
the one hand; running down every- 
thing that is classical, merely because 
they themselves are destitute of classi- 
cal schola and there; in the other 
end of the i » are the Cockneys 
pursuing a plan still more efficacious. 
There are, a pack of poor illiterate 
creatures, (not one of whom could tell, 
within fifty miles, what is the mean- 
ing» of #' Middle’ Voice,) all’ piping 
about Pan, and Apollo, and Endymion, 
and the Muses,'and the Graces, and 
* downlooking busts ;” and Nymphs, 
“ with ous mass internally,”— 
Bacchus,—Silenus,—Tritons,—Gany- 
medes,—and the porn, mere apples. 
Whatajumbleofm antique mag- 
nificence, and nd-span-new 
patebes of vulgarity, in their odious 
verses! :A kilted negro is not more dis- 
gusting than a classical Cockney. A 

» gulf is not fixed between the 
t ‘andthe Porson; than se 
rates Corney Webb from the au 
of ii4 C sis a” " . 

The volume before us is therefore 
the production of what Hazlitt consi- 
ders, the. most co: ible of all hu- 
man Lary ‘a and a gentle- 
man."-——(And, by the way, how much 
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better is. it to speak out one’s mind, 
smack and plain, like Hazlitt, than to 
go about the bush mincing and num- 
bling like .the rest’ of that brother- 
hood !) It is a volume which will ne- 
ver “ sell,”—-a volume which the great 
vulgar corpus.of readers will disdain to 
look into, unless perhaps for the sake 
of the spirited engravings, which, in 
general, are executed in a style not un- 
worthy of the verses they accompany. 
Though the. prints are slight, yet 
the outlines are correctly given, and 
that is all that. can be regarded as of 
any real importance. | 
They have, besides, the merit of be- 
ing wisely and well chosen ; for there 
is not one design in thé book that does 
not possess some striking peculiarity of 
ane nae lett A bow all, we have 
i wit rtrait gems. 
It is 5 remarked in the preface, 


one also appears to be Mr Croly’s, ) 
at 


" * The importance of these relics to learn- 
ed investigation, to the artist, and to the 
amateur, to the natural and elevating in- 
dulgence felt in looking on the features of 
the mighty dead—deserves to make them 
a favourite study with the accomplished 
mind of En Gems “illustrate ‘the 
attributes and tales of mythology, the'cos- 
tumes of antiquity, the fine romances of 
the peri, He apr of the early Jan. 
guages, the great historic events, and the 
ate owes te Sunrmane a 
| and Maecenas, of. 

ander, live only on pacapir ic a of 
Frere, re head of agg ars Mi- 
nerva, the’ xyomenos of Pol cletus, 
that triutnph’ of ‘ancient fustantyt are tp 
bé found’ only on’ gems ; the 

edici and the Laocoon 
have been made‘from gems‘; they offer ‘an 
endless treasure of the brilliant thoughts, 
and buried wisdom, the skill, and 


i fergotterr 
.the vanished beauty, of a time.when the 


mind and form of man reached their per- 
fection.’ on ttt TctTy 
The first gem in the series is‘ one re- 
ting the heads of Peatcres and 
‘Aspasta. Pericles is as in the 
very pride of manhood, and the casque 
is on his head, but the neck and shoul- 
ders are nude. ia wears a veil, 
and has her hair elabotately arrayed 
on her front in long and sé e curls. 
Nothing can be more noble than the 
serenity of the hero's countenance ; 
that of his frail and lovely friend is at 
once, d melancholy, and luxu- 
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without cmotion? but who is he amo 
ten thousand that could have foun 
out this lofty strain, at once interpret- 
ing and surpassing all the movements 
of our contemplation ? 


PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


Tuts was the ruler of the land, _ . 
When Athens was the land of fame; 

This was the light that led the band, 

~ When each was like a living flame : 

The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 

Of more than men, the more than king ! 


Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 
His sovereignty was held or won ; 
Fear’d—but alone as freemen fear ; 
Loved—but as freemen love alone : 
He waved the sceptre o’er his kind, 
By Nature's first great title—Mind ! 


Resistless words were on his tongue; 

* ‘Then Eloquence first flash’d below ! 

Full arm’d to life the t sprung, 
Minerva, from the Thunderer’s brow ! 

And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

That shook her egis o’er the land ! 


And throned immortal, by his side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime— 
AspasiA, all his spirit’s bride; 

But if their solemn love were crime, 
Pity the Beauty and the Sage; 
‘Their crime was in their darken’d Age. 


He} poe Wet his wreath was won— 
e perish’d on his height of fame! 
‘Then sank the cloud on Athens’ sun ; 

Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 
Fill’d with his soul, she could not die ; 
Her conquest was Posterity ! 


Next comes a very beautiful per- 
sonification of Deatu. The Genius 
of Dissolution does not appear in a 
form of derror ;—a naked child is just 
touching the Earth with his foot—his 
downcast eye is shaded by his arm— 
his wing is ener his touch 
-points, expiring, to the ground. This 
was worthy of the race that scattered 
flowers upon a bier—and lavished on 
ounce atuetny of Bip gia Slongiid. 

os fectnh 
tion of the Grecks. 
THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 
‘Wuart is Death ? ’Tis to be free ! 
BE ade -rdabery Jest ag or fear— 
‘To join the uality : 
All alike Ee naityied here ! 
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And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king ! 
Empires at thy footstool lie ! 
Beneath thee strew’d, 
- Their multitude 
Sink, like waves upon the shore ; 
Storms shall never rouse them more ! 


What's the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne ! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band ; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken’d nations when they died ! 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one ; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on : 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come ; 
There fix’d, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound ! 


A few pages farther on we have Lr- 
onipas kneeling behind his shield, 
with his dagger in his hand—the last 
attitude of the patriot hero. His coun- 
tenance is exquisitely beautiful. The 
artist has had genius enough to ex- 
press the perfection of valour, with- 


out suggesting the least idea of any- 


thing like: fierceness. Perhaps Mr 
Croly’s verses are not quite the fiatural 
comment on such a portrait ; but they 


are noble in themselves. 


LEONIDAS. 


Suovr for the mighty men, 

Who died along this shore— 
Who died within this mountain’s glen ! 
For never nobler chieftain’s head 
Was laid on Valour’s crimson bed, 

Nor ever prouder gore 
Sprang forth, than theirs wlio won the day 
Upon thy strand, Thermopyle ! 


Shout for the-mighty men; 
Who on the Persian tents, 
Like lions from their midnight den 
Bounding on the slumbering deer, 
Rush’d—a storm of sword and spear ;— 
Like the roused elements, 
Let loose from an immortal hand, 
To chasten or to crush a land! 


But there are none to hear ; 
Greece is a hopeless slave. 

LeEonrpAs! no hand is near 

To lift thy fiery falchion now ; 


~ No warrior makes the warrior’s vow 


Upon thy sea-wash’d grave. 
The voice that should be raised by men, 
Must now be given by wave and glen. 
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And it is given !—the surge— 

The tree—the rock—the sand— 
On Freedom’s kneeling spirit urge, 
In sounds that speak but to the free, 
The memory of thine and thee ! 

The vision of thy band 
Still gleams within the glorious dell, 
Where their gore hallow’d, as it fell ! 


And is thy deur done ? 
Mother of men like these ! 
Has not thy outcry gone, 
Where Justice has an ear to hear ?— 
Be holy! God shall guide thy spear ; 
Till in thy crimson’d seas 
Are plunged the chain and scimitar, 
GREECE shall be a new-born Star ! 


At page 19 there is a head of Sap- 
pho, a gem in Tassie’s collection. 


It differs a good deal from the common 
bust of the poetess on gems ; but it is 
an undoubted antique, and of exqui- 
site workmanship. The expression of 
the face is one of the deepest dejec- 
tion. Croly’s lines are splendid. 


SAPPHO. 


Loox on this brow !—the laurel wreath 
Beam’d on it, like a wreath of fire ; 

For passion gave the living breath, 
Thatshook the chordsof SaprHo’slyre! 


Look on this brow !—the lowest slave, 
The veriest wretch of want and care, 

Might shudder at the lot that gave 
Her genius, glory, and despair. 


For, from these lips were utter’d sighs, 
That, more than fever, scorch’d the 
frame ; 
And tears were rain’d from these bright 


eyes, 
That from the heart, like life-blood 
came. 


She loved—she felt the lightning-gleam, 
That keenest strikes the loftiest mind ; 

Life quench’d in one ecstatic dream, 
The world a waste ind. 


And she had hope—the treacherous h 
The last, deep polaon of the bowl, 

That makes us drain it, drop by drop, 
Nor lose one misery of soul. 


Then all gave way—mind, passion, pride ! 
She cast one weeping glance above, 
And buried in her bed, the fide, 
The whole concenter’d strife of Love ! 


How graceful is the following stan- 
za! It stands alone, and almost con- 
veys the image of the gem it is intend- 
ed to illustrate. : 
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THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 


I map a vision !—’T was an Indian vale, 

Whose sides were all with rosy thickets 
crown’d, s 

That never felt the biting winter gale ;— 

And soon was heard a most delicious sound ; 

And to its music danced a nymph em- 
brown’d, 

Leading a lion in a silken twine, 

That = his P wate mane would sweep 

the ’ 

Then on his rider fawn—a boy divine! ~ 

While on his foaming lips a nymph show- 
er’d purple wine. 


One more specimen, and we shall 
have done. No one that has ever seen 
any bust of Pindar can require to be 
reminded of that solemn physiognomy, 
in which the fire of an Apollo, and 
the strength of a Hercules, are blend-. 
ed together. 


PINDAR. 


Iw the grave this head was laid ;— 

All its atoms in the sun 
For a thousand years have play’d, 

Through a thousand shapes have gone ; 
Quick with life, or cold with death, 

Still but withering dust and breath ! 

It has blossom’d in the flower— 

It has floated in the wave— 

It has lit the starlight hour— 

It has whisper’d through the cave ! 
Has the spirit perish’d all ? 

This was but its mouldering wall ! 
Fame, the prize of life, was won ; 
Pinpanr’s mighty task was done: 

Then on air his wing was cast ! 

Like a flame, the soul has past, 
While.the ashes rest beloy,;— 

Like a trumpet’s sudden blast, 

Gone !—what strength shall check it now 2 
When the lightning wears a chain, 
Pixpar’s soul shall stoop again !— 

Yet the world has need of thee, 

Man of Inmortality! - © 
Greece,—the name is lost in tears,—- 
Land of laurels; lyres, and spears ! 
Visions on that spot have birth, 

Brighter than are born of earth = 

In that soil of glorious strife, 

Not an atom but had life, - 
Glow’d and triumph’d, fought, and died, 
As the patriot battle’s tide, ; 
Flood of arrow, lance, and sword, 

O’er the whelm’d imvader roar’d. 

Hear us! from thy golden Sphere !— 
Shall the eternal 
Hide the spirit of the land ? 

Shall no great, redeeming hand— 
Oh, for such as dyed her seas 

In thy day, Miltiades ! 

Issuing from her t ranks, 
Smite the turban’d robber horde, 
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Tiil the chain no longer clanks,— ifts, and yet they have all the grace. 
Till the Turkish battle, gored, fal eiimplictty_-without which nobody 
Over Helle’s purple banks should ever presume to approach the 
In returnless flight is pour’d :— hallowed soil of Greece, 
pty - hy amieaat d, After all, when one considers the 
abe st oe number of engravings, $s. 6d. is not 
Adike's confisigration sweegings much of a price :—therefore take 
Of its plague-spot clears the soil; O88 BEE or enenene cou- 
And no more, the voice of weeping, rage, and “ Go forth, my little book ! 
Weman’s shame, or cnanbeod's spesli One word, however, at parting, to Mr 
Grieves the listening sinner sky !— Croly. What absurd affectation is this 
Prnpar! shall her glory die ! . you have fallen into, of printing your 
Shall, like thine, no bodltke strain _ verses here and there, afer the fash- 
Feach her to be great again ? ion of the age of Rowley ?. The lines, 
Hear us, from thy starry throne for example, on “ Venus clipping the 
Hear !—ny THOSE IN MaraTnon. wings of Cupid,” are in every respect, 
phraseology, versification, &c. as mo- 
* It would be quite superfluous forus dern as any in the volume, and yet 
to sey more about this little volume. you write, 
‘We have done enough to makeitsex- ~ ,, pote s Lnlhy Joe 
istence known to such as are ey ae Ee ata coat, anameat 
appreciate the elegance and skilf of © “**° gate 
e gentlemen concerned iin its pre- and so forth. This was af very well in 
tion. The verses ap tous to Mr Snodgrass’s ballad about “* Whyt- 
Be, in many instances, of the veryhigh- tingtonne hys Catte ;” but, do you, 
est order of merit. They bear the Mr Croly, avoid the like henéeforth, 
marks of that ardent enthusiasm, as you value your skin.—Verbum sat. 
which is among the author’s richest 





| HINTS_TO THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, IN A LETTER TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 
Srz,—I am ised that you have the theoretical dogmas of the radicals. 


not yet favoured your with It seems to be assumed ‘as’ incontro- 
any opinion on that great topic which vertible, that our population exceeds 
at present so universally engrosses the our means of employment; and that, 
public attention,—I mean the Acri- although we are overladen with abun- 
CULTURAL Question. It isduefrom dance, it is yet necessary to encourage 
and independence’ with emigration. It seems-also, in like man- 

which ‘your work ‘is conducted, that ner, to be assumed, that there doésexist 
some notice ghould be taken of the ‘certain inherent rights in ‘the lower 
humbug conn with that import- classes of the people, by which they are 
ant subject, and that the merits of the authorized tosetasidet eorderof things 
case, got up for the country gentlemen, which has grown up among us, which 
be exposed, not so much in its order of things is as much a necessary, 
rinciples, as in the important consi- I would say a natural product, as’ the 
tions which are so carefully kept man himself is, that is formed in our 

in the back-ground. It seems'to me civilized state of society by the infla- 
that an attempt is made, with great ence of the education he receives, and 
‘ind and some degree, both of ta- of the circumstances in which he ispla- 
lent and ingenuity, to represent “re ced. The rights of man, which it has 
LaNnpeEpD Interest’ as“ the Nation;” been the misfortune of thé world to 
and by a dexterous juggle, toconfound heat'so much about during the Tast 
the metaphor “ country,” with those ome years, are only practically ap- 
plain niatter of facts, “ the country plica le to the ‘condition of mankind 
ee Every thing relative to im a state of nature; they are only 
general question, as far as the ‘useful as imtegers for the scientific 
whole community is concerned, is lost calculations of philosophy. They have 
sight of, and our and understand- no operative existence in the manifold 
ings are puzzled with crude notions of combinations and dependencies of the 
itical porgen ( ce deduced Ye state, a and oe 

. stottery” philosophy of | of equality, which, in legislation, 
Malthus, and doctrinal drawn fom is the principle of justice: Im every 
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land-mark_ which 


tion rights of man end, and th 
clash with them. 


But, not to enlarge on 


ded beyond what is requisi 


Bata whet we are polieP n 
tis the best mares for conti- 
state, which 
iby a carefal 
‘ of societ’ 
; infre to which 
: are exposed by who venture 
to set human law “* ee, and to 
antean the instigations of nature. 
- Nothing; I conceive, ¢an be more 
i than that itis the nature 
of society to generate for itself, out of 
oe oF ee mR Hee waned 
pe nas that in “the jad socicins ag 
propriation of this,stock by public 
ae poner secret_of preserving 
ties .progressiye in all those 
Shing which a adorn the physical world, 
and improve its and wonders 
of the tiene. Now, the infer- 
enee which. i would draw from the 


opi- by the order of things, with pr 


aghast eggs 
to draw, your 


iu 


ie 
of publi are at present afflicted. 
them public servants, because if 
cannot be so considered, they must 
public enemies ; for I hold it to be ut- 
terly impossible, in the interwoven in- 
terests of such a aia eet aa 
ists in this country, that t 

any class of the community mepes 


shes 


trusts, Saige Ad not de. facto ele thy 
ficers, by w mic in 8 ose 
se ge end to wes ta 
, 0 ty 
way by Whi the we pin 
agricultural question can. be iene 


to government; but I-expect to 
able to shew that the views which the 


pa 


, power ‘a 


frame. ‘and “4 of things which 
how exists, and by which such achieve- 
-gurbtaimaxtoansdarms and benevole 


The objectof Country Gentlemen,if 
I ym open nay bys nagone 


-in order to enable them 


cient, the public creditor must 
-up the difference.; Now, I propose. to 


a ee ys toas- 1 


ert the. mer nae ras re LE a 
, vs 7 ae “guilty,” is the 
OL. ‘ 


nance... In former ages—in the feudal 
times—they were, a somewhat 
3 





484 
more important than the meté stewarts 
to which they have’ beeti' reduced by 
b aA f of mannets, and the sé of 
commercial system $ ‘for ‘they ‘not 
only | ap See lands by the natural 
ee people with 
pk upon’ condition 
snilitaty Bevtee: to ‘the 
cle & arm ; it the “ 
bh ited ‘of thé 'm 
Taised and maintained at expienee 
of thé’ landlords. 1 am wal going 
ing ge this se phere minutely 3 but treat. 
Ele aud this 1 this boned fe faet ‘shall 
not’ be nibbled’ at; ‘merely Because 
there were probably here and ‘there 
some half @ score of jocular tenures— 
‘I, therefore, repeat, that the land was 
for the maintenance and stip- 
seh of the army; that'the landlords 
the recruits at their own éx- 
, aecoutred thiem for the field; and 
mot only inaintained them’ there for a 
‘certain To ‘free of expence to the 
afterwards, In common 
with other subjects, contributed 
to their support so long as the Crown 
thiir-service, 
e rise of the commercial ‘sys- 
tian the requisite verter he 
ding arm 


in. consequence, of ' stan 
available for ¢olonial purposes, the 


obligation of military service’ ‘was 
‘commuted, and the land-tax; dnd other 
assessments ‘on rural inc , substi- 
‘tuted, JLiawyets ‘nay say’ at there 
44’ no record’ of ‘this in the’ statute- 
book ; show, indeed, was it'to be’ ex- 
‘pected | ‘that’ ‘the ‘ natute’of territorial 
should be’ set forth inthe 
Premmb 63 of tax-bills? But the his- 
ieal fact is so; and‘ the enormous 
free'incomes of thé modern landlords, 
distributed according ‘to their! own 
amar is the effect of the cnet 
pecreverrngenent ery se 
oe; by hers in Sogo 
for he they grad 
ered the land from the’ 
‘feudal tenures. tis; 
ly manifest; that the landlords, 


inmteait of any supetiori 
—— coiling ah toa bak pee ata aorid 
‘in the general commonwealth over the 
rest.of the community, aetually stand 
‘iw the ‘predicament a: lar- 


r disencam- 
ons of 
foré, 


tion for their trouble as . 


‘of the soil, than what they 
ought "omen the* feadal »char- 
ao hi 1 ee ‘disencumber- 


ed themselves, being, “dt this’ tine, 
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“sinecures’; or’ rather; whi 
-more ‘scientific: mode ‘of placitig* the 
‘trath, do they imagine that the agri- 


triueh’ heavier to the community, ‘than 
the whole 'amourit of the land-tax, ‘and 
the direet taxes on’ agriculture. ‘But 
even were the amount of these taxes 
equal to those ¢harges, supposing for 
a nioment it had ‘been pract to 
havé continteéd them in the altered 
state of society ‘under the commercial 
system, still, by the change which that 
systetn hasindawed on the old agticultu- 
ral system, ‘the cares and hazards of the 
éustoily'of the soil have been so much 
reduced, that the remuneration of the 
custodiers ougltt ‘also"to’ be reduced. 
But what is the fact ?. Their remiune. 
ration has bert increased; ‘and they 
have been: largely benefited by the 
change.’ Th one sentence; and regard. 
less of the consternation which it may 
luce among ** the plackless,” the 
andlords, during the growing and 
‘glorious advantages of the commercial 
system; ‘have been reduced into: the 
condition of 'Droxes—their  occupa- 
tion is in a great measure’ gone, and 
the race of great farmers, generated by 
thé’ ‘commercial system, has become 
the custodiers' of the soil; the »rent 
which they pay to the landlords being of 
the nature of. Pnuation ions. 
The Ceuntry Gentlemen have:-placed 
themselves ‘im this invidious light, by 
encouraging the system of farming on 
a'large’scale, a-systern of which I shall 
‘have oecasion'to speak: hereafter, but 
which, Itiay here notice; has had the 
effect of mia ng the rents more irre- 
gularly’paid, although ‘at first it 
mised: great: facilities ‘in tha! hens of 
collections’ vm 
‘Now we would ask the landlords, 

how ‘is a that they dare ‘presume 
to or expect that their per- 
sions and salaries are to be preserved 
entire, ‘at ‘their present exorbitant 
rate, and: those*of: air the other public 
servants “abtidged or sacrificed ?: Do 
they think that those new custodiers of 
the land will continue to _ 
ist 


cultural system, as it is at present mo- 
‘dified, ‘can afford a surplus of 
(after paying the tear and’ of ‘ 
capital, and the expences of labour, ) 
we say, do they expect that it can af- 
ford.a surplus of profit equal. to the 


-amoant iof those fixed incomes, ‘which 
“they have for-so many years valculated 
“on receiving? It cannot ;\and thisthey 


perfectly know’ and understand ;: but 
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end 


ann cna dleen ayy be.exposed.,. But in 


we ll Ten harp ge 0.04 Be 


opinion.; or, if, we,, ve 


is resist, as for_a-time we spot 8 


inthe ae sample! cosa er 


se.damascly, and .as 


e- cheff.of, cose French sally re n- 


Gemelelonectnsits Its am our 
rents,” say: y to: their. te- 
a oo but. the heavy taxes, which 
— down; Shocntaily y you, therefore; 
as before, and we 
mil we o use our pusliuinasiterendinenen 
in:the legislature to force governm 
to.xeduce the taxes,; no. matter., a 
the 'comsequenees, may: be, to. the rest 
ofthe; community j,no, matter what 
Inisery:it, roay entail,.on, of 
honest, and enlightened, and, mexitori- 
ous men, who. have. spent. their days 
in the: public, service ;'.no ,matter. to 
whaberissiessthesenitol poreriyuitmay 
reduce those brave.and. a pon 
whose duties were dangers, and 
insd many-battles, and under so 
pestiferous climates, fought ce 
to Keep us; niet oun banquets and 
our. revels, when the greatest. foe that 


ever:conghered had sworn our 
tion, i Ehink not.of- the moral.anarchy 
shat must arise in such acommunity as 
that of Great Britain, anchors tho 
ingenious .and, darin 
for; subsistence .on | ~~ a 
theix. ingenuity. and, their, brayery.; 
continue to pay our rents, and) ne 
will, chyvevery means, 

SSecmmoonamhatntn ibe: ‘to plsuer 
ain servants, oF -to.degr 

s wn ina stans ie: the i 


poe Ressentere 
meee 


expose our 
principles, as We are. conseir 


then and, Homes and Cobbetoot 


eT the real ause ‘of the agricul- 
tural, distress own to a few en- 
lightened landlon is, acknow 

in, the, mea Wi voluntary reduc- 
won which ny have made in ‘their 
rents.* 


“By the progress, of the conimercia 
system, not only.the produce, but 
land itself, basins #9 
mereantile, n. ee 
ments, ental 


anal " 


agricul it ey be ped 
pi anaes Az, tHE close’ 
TAR LATA WAR THR VALUE RE 


WAS ) RAASED , ABOVE. ITS , NATO 
LAY Bhs BY AER, EEF CTS OF Pict 


BRIONe t ay 
feo Anat 


pesteaneneras enn far Glasgow, 


muet i might Saltdaivaredogiiniiosersten ft 


by the fais. an by 


ern tah te coe Seas 


at, py par 
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Low: 
tion of taxationin the histeryoof: any. 
country, the evil has sontiomsdbbolinx: 


; crease. ..< ‘The evil is abundance:;” and 


was, a greater competition among 
a and the agent was: 
effect of this! was to draw 
od 


‘EE Tat At THE close .or/rHE 
YATE WAR, THE VALUE OF AGRICUL- 
Ae lad WAS ABOVE ITS LE- 


ph 


1N Gath caawehe Wax wunaenn 


i ae 


. 7 Y 
y jim Sh 
‘ 


bya adapta 
thequantity to thedemand. But 
even that will not be enough ; theinfla~ 
ted value of the land from specuiation, 
the unsoundrentals in consequence,and 
the expedients of bill and banking ac-: 
commodation, induced by those specu-. 
lations, are also evils: that: mustbe re~ 
moved before the landed imterestcan 
be restored to its sound and ‘pristine 
state.’ And. this, I conceive, it:is in 
the power of legislative enactment to 
accomplish, without violating: or im- 
terfering with any of the acknowledged 
principles of political economy.) | At 
the same time, we doubt if any such 
committee: as that which wearied :to 
death poor Londonderry, will be’ able 
to them. | Nevertheless; 
I shall. take the liberty to state what 
oceurs to me-on thé subject. 91! 
~ Inthe first place, then, it is manifest. 
ly: absurd, and'contrary to the nature 
and fitness of things, that a revenueari- 
sing from land should be valued by.any 
other standard than the value of: the 
produce. It would be a waste of words 
and. time to offer any thing: imillus- 
tration of this.) But what is the-fact? 
Is not. the present standard of' rents 
from: land..throughout the .kingdem 
‘the Mint. price of gold ?: Now, in the 
name ef common sense, in what way 
is. it possible to régulate the fluctua- 
ting produce conmatae the value 
f a standard ge comparat — 
If pe ' i 3 for ‘ 


ur THE QUANTIRY EXIST- 


ENT, ACCORDINGLY, ate >’ 
VAL WANTS OF THE 





im order owe 
vent the artizan from: . rere, 
tis ene 


pevtieurents with: which science, and 

commerce, and his- 7, have'en= 

richéd' the world, ‘the averages 

yon search ame rices of sala~ 
pas’ tes the priestly 

spt tad ‘the lordly tental ‘as of the 

nature’ ‘of salaries, ‘I would have all 


these regulated by the market of 
grain. And: aneraceenen 
— be made to such a pro- 


© The effect of it as a relief 
oy B te frm woul be nin 


should 


For should: it-turn out that the eu 

has in'any ma- 
the cultivation of 
yo or or chanelle itbe proved; which T 
suspect is*the “ease, that it has ‘nor 
tended to diminish’ the 'etiltivation of 


oh of the 


mon peer ree hea td 


andor, bt i ta rie 
lies the ‘remedy that! ean- be’ ‘ap: 
in aren: Aether te 

nar 9 tet se 
effects. of quanti rot: ’ 
of the. a . eS the: evil of 
fiam aware, aati: take the price 
of ‘grain as the standard ‘of the va- 
lue of'rents, still some inconvenience 
would be felt j for it is not to be de- 
nied, ‘ates the’ inbvoearery as sey 


ture’ with: 
pet ind ser'ondex enor ini be 
able to spare as much of this wages as 
‘for other. “hé'is‘con 
‘potatoess nee 
of which is, that for'a number of “years 
the ‘cultivation of ' ‘has ‘beéh 
dncreaseds in 80 frich, that 
co article hes w toatertal 
the — Of Inbour ; ‘and'a 
é¢répy even ‘ih 
*be’a dreadfal calari- 
sé low that’ the 





legislati 
- suchas will-have the effect ofi;impo- 


amend~ 
ment,’ but cannot be amended.by any, 
ve arrangement, save only, 


sing the natural check of superior in- 


it: foe aa sna ee (a en 


rect estimate of the value of land, form- 
oo theonly-valid source, the prices 
-Batit may be said, that this 

-well = rome: — 


influence of time also.can alone. 


\~ nelemni-entanaidedl sin avitsal abe. 


dance as has:arisen from the unnatu- 


' Palineitement toever cultivation, pro- 


speculation. :‘The;fall in the 


. cultivation »->poor! lands must be ale 


lowed: to lie waste, until the rental,of 


- the-kingdom has been 


regulated -by, 
some standard, that will enable; the 
farmer to: know, much» more correctly 
than: heretofore, what he can afford to 
give'in rent >and the full. effect of any 
suel standard /eannot be known,..until, 
the unsound and aac olfeete oh epen 
culation are remoyed.. pisos 1th 
But, ‘sir, my subj ome under 


> mes andthe ramifications which. each 


new braneh seems to send forth; as it 


| is-considered; show how unwieldy this 


great. ‘question: is for the. the slight 
seahivent eobdonnateln E, have:ad« 


 Yerted to the/absurdity of complaining 


) of the evil of abundance, and. yet ens 


ng emigration: I think it weuld 


i couragi 
» be trifling! with your readers to offer 
—_ any thing» further on: this. point: than 


the mere statement of the proposition. 
For Lam sure there is not one whe will 
not at once see, that if) there isi any, 
truth in this alleged abundanee, emi. 


« grationcan have only the effect.of ine 


- thevevil 1¢ would.seem, in« 
} employment, and not emi- 


) peti, is hat ano that emi- 


Source ee 
not received the attention it 





Gracious God, ivit possi- 
silnattiana the ienednhaeweds 


oy = pe rt pee a 


acres, 
‘recotmmend, and not only re- 
eommend but assist, the most athletic 


Afriea, and of the ‘Southsea islands | 
But itis said, that the removal of such 
from. the country will help’ to 
ten the poor-rates. Here comes the 
question of taxation again: For the 
may be deseribed as one. of 
oe many means! evolved out of the 
‘of modern society, to appropriate 
the vast accumulation ofthe publie 
stock-in this country, im sucha man- 
eras ‘to —— the i — of 
ple I notrepeat my words; 
Hone er the:truth so—and: I wish 
the statement to'be received as fully and 
as ‘broadly as the terms will warrant. 
But bear in mind, that.I w. mot say ~ 
Tates are an re than anyother 
Tip desindlles rrcioret same time I do 
not-hesitate to say thatsit would not 
have been ble to have brought 
the: stupendous frame of productive 
machinery in this country to that asto- 
nishing: excellence, but! for’ the ‘poor- 
rates.’ But for them.the bold and spirit~ 
ed: adventurers! whe established those 
renee 7 tery error ya 
the‘ means of keeping; the ca 
barked in their works together ,in times 
Whew the operations of their business 
left nothing; or almost nothing, to pay 
the artizan. During-the fluctuations 
of trade in a titne of war, the true na- 
ture of the! boon that mankind ay 
from ‘the genius ..of (Arkwright. and 
Watt, was riot known: / It is only:in 
the»steady times: —menesen vwheni*the 
machinery is allowed.to work regular. 
ly-+notsoverheated! for sudden. de. 
pra ae and then. left to rust 
the "next--that its benefits and 
Dice will be fle Io!is only in 
peace,’ “wee meaeowens enlightened 
in the ‘enginéry .among 
is had will find ware meee Pn 5 
progressive influence society, 
se creer wn by 'the re- 


kes, wil ea tat ee ~s 
> t: to 
band his 


the Savings- 
Bank than to sped them in the ale- 


a greatercteh 
produce, and’ 
value-of land. : ‘Bur they pa 


to the omission of an important link 


in the logic of this reasoning. . With- 
out question, were:the labourer better 
employed; all these cowfortable effects 


tohimeelf, and beneficial results to the 


landed sinterest, “would ensue; but és 
the lack of employment owing iin: 
degree: tothe «mathinery-? > It: 

seem to-be assumed, that itis to cer 
tainty ;,and therein lies the. rot 
the reasoning’; for'it should first: be 
shewn in what: -way' the: introduction 
of the manu machines: 1148 


diminished the em 


classes. That it has a ten 
e-the: hard: labour ,of man, 
denies ;-but that it was ‘re- 
duced ' the -attual- nam ber-af persons 
engaged in the labours of manufactu. 
ring, 1 not only deny, -but-I-wilkas- 
sert the» contrary ';~atid- without dé 
scending into‘au i eee « 
I will appeal, to the increased 
penne: of . — ‘country generally 
as substantiated e ‘parliamentary 
census ; and:next tothe evidence before 
the ane of every man—not resident 
ancient city of St ae 
ro Provost" ‘Gibson’s. 
oa “| 


alte That increase thw 
provements -aré-mainly. to attribu- 
a we te 4 introd 
of ‘of labour.: » 
eotblunntdiobiorsneershid: askarelitille 


to: 


SS oe the’ land- 


we dakinls sisiopurstlessiters tate 
1s, fr $: on 
tehaye had a direct-and 


obvious Si to reduce the num- 





« 


I 


The fact is, that hitherto the introduc. 
tion of machinery has had quite the 


the ppposite effect,.and that it has created 


many new branches of employment, 
which were previously neither — 
nor conceived. The trade. of i 
machines is, for example, a vast 

ishing trade, which, ,prior to the 
era of Arkwright’s .invention,.of the 
cotton jennies, and Watt’s application 
of the steam-engine, had no existence, 
The consumption of timber.and of 


- ‘iron,in aguanision and the use of 


ch that chilaneys 
ce, employed, and’to such 
that it became anevil, which 


} ago required 
j Now, 
had thei 


tive re- 


tlemen were lrivi 
sees danentiy like herds of swine into 
on and and 


machinery, given employment to 
 enemenn of sidisionsh lebeasem, in 
the details of the timber and iron trade, 
above those formerly employed... The 
construction of buildings for the manu- 
facturesand the manufacturer, ; 
ed also for new. bands.of masons, brick; 
layers, and carpenters. The very gla- 
zing of the windows in those buildings 
has occasioned ademand for new work, 
men in the glassworks. But,-sir, your 
limits do not permit me to extend: my 
illustrations; and, perhaps, it is bet- 
ter that I should here pause; and. al, 
low. the reader rather to draw from 
his; gwn recollections, the countless 
roofs.of this fact, that the demand for 
bourers has been increased by the 
use of machinery, than to enter upon 
any illustrations at all. One word, 
however, before we part. , 
There may be some among those, 
who, while they admit the fact, will 
contend, that whatever the additional 
demand .once was, which the use of 
machinery create, it exists no longer; 
on the contrary, the incitement which 
it caused for labourers, has had. the 
effect of raising a greater population 
than can now find employment. Pos- 
sibly there may be some truth in this ; 
possibly machinery may have been 
carried too far,—for the productive 
powers of machinery’are unlimited, 
while thé demands ef mankind are li- 
‘ited, and the increase of wants are of 
slow developement. But I think there 
is another cause, which will account 
15 





1922.) 
for that neuay dinresliag employnient ‘so 
iy we lk eee present 


roa to-any ocher. Be- 
alt ateerved’' iat that it is but a 
aie @ méreé opinion, that 
be to Spm ser) the effect 

‘for labour- 


ers he pray a ch I allude, 
fees fact, and’ within the view 
and’ scope of every m experience. 
fe ip ote ma a state of 
war to a: state of 5 to the sus- 
of the labour employed in the 


fabrication of the weapons of war ;—~ 
to the’suspension in thé demand for 


and sailors j—to the conse-~ 


quences of disbanding the navy and 
om ath so man thousands 
most athletie of the labouring 
class ‘were sent in quest ‘of employ. 
ment ;—to the entire reduction of 
service, with all its ships anid 
crews, and tradesmen of every descrip- 
tion, agents, and clerks, and artizans ;— 
to the diminished ‘number of the la- 
bourérs in the dock~yards ;—to the ¢is- 
in search oe ‘other work of the 
fron be ie ‘in the minuter 


blic service as con- 
a ar \phoedag j—to the diminish- 


ed incotnes of public Officers, whose 
household 


har a con ec mt le 
n uence, — 
e frugality induced by the re- 
saps oes 
whic e ts of their sho 
dat a a Bbc bene: 
tailed ; pe the ‘al transactions 
between these retailers and the whole- 
sale dealers, and to the consequent 
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oo hel at and” 
€' for it with« 


49% 


dimihution in the transactions of the 
wholesdle dealer with the farmer, the 
foreign market, and the manufacturer ; 
all which, 'I do contend, oe an 
aggregate cause quite sufficient to acs 
count for all that wart of employment 
which it is attem » to 
obviate, by reducing the mans of em- 
ployment more and more. Already has 
the diminished éxpenditute of vern- 
ment thrown’so much capital , tha 
the value ‘of a Lio alleti 20 
cent ; ahd yet, wi fact staring 
them i in the faced, the cone “Gentle. 
men think it possible; by ‘legislative 
regulations, to Keep up. their’ at 
the war rate; and they think also, in 
common with the Radicals, ‘that for’ 
their particular behoof and advantage; 
all the rest of the commiunity should 
make ae “aged ‘In one brief wines 
insti an ant itn 
of vention: a they have endeavoured 
to force government from one act of 
injustice to another, against the most: 
active ‘and intelligent’part of the com 
munity,—the merchants, themanufae« 
turers, and all those connected with 
the management of rich nay stock, 
until they may so.derange the existing 
Py order of esa in this couny 

—a cou: Pr sdly a, so 
par more he any for the 
benefit of man, ep tis ras 
that a faction may be stre 
which pice scruple, Stee at y toin- 
vestipate r sinecures, ike chal 
them from their possession, Tike 
inthe whirlwind, 

Baxpamas i 


Glasgow, Oct: Ws, 1922. 


[Wx have given this article a place, in the hope ACER ap pate! ous 
aniong the De-Coverleys will return the hard hits of this Glasgow manufacturer? 
The.looms versus the plough is sport worth following up’; besides, it will be 
4 fine thing to see in what manner the Country Gentlemen can defend theth- 
selves from the accusation of being practically in league with the Radicals,. We 
anticipate, that all the brave fellows on half-pay,’ ‘together with the reduced 
clerks, and discharged suipernumeraries, will, to a man; back the manufaetd- 
Ter. ‘The odds’ at present aré in his favour.—But. notis verrons. 
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. THE KING'S VISIT. 
BY A LONDONER, BUT NO COCKNEY. 


(Continued. ) > 


. Tux Review of the Cavalry quar- 
ore in the neighbourhood, and of 
e Yeomanry of some of the adjoin- 
ing counties, took place to-day. The 
novelty of an exhibition of this order, 
and the allowable passion of the ladies 
to their gallant and rustic lords 
pet, dig relinquishing the habili- 
ments of common life, and flourishing 
in scarlet and glory, produced an im- 
mense crowd. The Review was a sim- 
ple parade. The Cavalry were ranged 
n. a long line on the sea-shore ; and, 
after having been rode-through by the 
King and his plumed and prancing 
suite, passed him in troops, and thus 
closed a day memorable to that pretty 
miniature of Brighton, Portobello. 


** Such day of mirth ne'er cheered their 


clan, 
Since in the cleuch the buck was ta’en.” 


The Yeomanry, as they came. in va- 
Jour, volunteering, in some instances, 
to.a man, as their journals with beco- 
ming pride expressed it, returned in 
and Pea thet ef wow a 
di their way 
through the returning rout of vehicles, 
‘with a conscious look of danger nobly 
‘encountered, and patriotism not in 
yain. 
.. Ithas often struck me that the lower 
“creation have a strong sense of ridicule. 
Man has been presumed to be'the only 
laughing animal, but a jest is not the 
Jess genuine for its being made with 
undisturbed muscles, and I will pledge 
all my tion, that I saw among 
those t Centaurs, the large meek 
eye.of many a Dobbin cast back, half 
wonder and half pleasantry, at the 
puange panoply of his awkward and 
excellent master. 

‘At the close of the Review, which, 
‘from. the fineness of the day, and the 
position of the troops, backed by a fine 
sweep of blue sea, was a strikin 


tach 
ments of the Clans, drawn up a little 


with the Duke of Argyle, the 
lof Fife, General Stirling, SirEvan 


Lord Gwydyr, &c., pai 
some Rondenne a 


and no man knows how to do those 


ee Peer eat drove off in a blaze 


There : been some lively contro- 
versy here on the privilege of the High- 
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landers to eclipse all other Scotchmen ; 
and bitter and bold things have been 
said both for and against the kilt. The 
result will probably be a compromise 
between the respective gloryings of 
hill and plain. . 

Yet the secret of the rivalry is in 
the Highland costume. Let modern 
meanness talk as it will, there is a 
moral effect in dress. ‘The physiogno- 
mist tells us, that no man can put his 
features into the expression of a pas- 
sion without involuntarily exciting it, 
in some d , within himself. Dress 
is the physiognomy of the form ; squa- 
lid clothing makes the mind squalid. 
The Turk, in his magnificent costume, 
looks a magnificent being ; his turban 
and robe are made for supremacy ; he 
is an imperial thing, The impression 
that strikes all eyes must strike his 
own, and actually raise and invigorate 
his martial and stately spirit. 

The Knight of the tenth century 
in his plumes, and steel flourished 
and inlaid with precious ornament, 
looked, and was the emblem of all 
courtesy and gallantry. Hew much of 
the ep breeding of the French and 
Spanish courts of the fifteenth or six- 
‘teenth centuries may not have been con- 
nected with the noble costume of the 
‘time? We English do clever things 
by land and sea, stinted, strained, and 
scarped as we are. But the English 
mind is like no other. It is.a sturdy, 
stern, ridicule-dreading, unimagina- 
tive ens, inaccessible to the brilliant 
excitement that plays round an on oa 
sioned people. Yet the plumed hat, 
the einkieoldéred cloak, the ruff, the 
Vandyke collar, might work their won- 
ders with us still. We might see the 
race of the Sydneys and Raleighs start- 
ing up among our youth, now consign- 
ed: by the efficacy of Belcher handker- 
chiefs, and other brutalities of equip- 
ment, to the look and the manners of 
coachmen. . 

We live in the midst of a revived 
homage for the genius of antiquity, 
for the recollections of our ancestors, 
the try, the ornaments, even the 
feeble and trivial efforts of obscure 
— towards modern invention. Yet 

y a strange conspiracy against grace 
and good sense, every nation is aban- 
doning its original costume, and cut- 
ting, paring, and deforming, down to 





1692.1] 
the lowest of degraded mo- 
dern sutorship. Place a cavalier of 
Charles I. beside a fashionable of our 
day, and we see the burlesque at once. 
The national dress of every people is 
noble. Among the thonsand investi- 
tures of the human form, from the 
Himmala to the Andes, and from the 
days of Abraham to our own, there is 
not one that, unperverted, does not add 
to the dignity or the beauty of man. 

I will make a pilgrimage of taste, a 
crusade of costume. I will go to the 
President of Hayti, and remind him 
of the splendours of Africa, the jewel- 
led caps, the shawls, the silken flowered 
tunics, the tiger skins, the gilded dia- 
mond-hilted weapons ; ‘strip every 
cocked hat and check breeches off his 
sable heroes, and shew them forth the 
Children of the Sun! I will go west- 
ward still, and call up a vision of 
Montezuma and Guatimozin before 
Iturbide, dazzle him with the golden 
breastplate and the feathered crown, 
the robe striped with azure, and the 
sandals bound with jaguar heads of 
gems. I will then shape my way ac- 
cross the waters of the Atlantic, and, 
full of authority and triumph, convert 
England, rend away its miserable cra- 
vats, pantaloons, swallow-tailed coats, 
and round hats, and restore the taste of 
the Henrys and Charles ; and first of 
the first, shew them theirKing relieved 
from the unhappy succession of coats 
of all services, that make him one day 
a Seaman and the next a Soldier, the 
next a Privy Counsellor, and the next 
all but a Bishop. The close and con- 
summation of my triumphs will be to 
see him invested in the costume of 
royalty, a costume unshared with every 
captain of horse, foot, and marines, in 
bis royal pay ; a costume that consult- 
ing grace, shall consult dignity, and 

ibit him every inch a King. 

_ In the meantime, let the Celtic So- 
ciety go on and . Let them 
preserve the Highlander in his origi- 
nal staffs, and proselyte the Lowland- 
er to the eae of any dress that 
will extinguish the indescribable mis- 
cellany now worn by the generation of 
the Saxon. 5 bie 

I am not among the rapturous ad- 
mirers of the plaid: Worn by the pea- 
sant, it is rude, awkward, and unpic- 
~ ue ; but worn, as it is, by the 


‘of soldiership. Loose, and light ; free 
to the limbs, and showy to the eye, 
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the plumed cap, the flowing plaid, and’ 
the claymore, look the elke of.he-. 
roism, and may often have made he- 
roes. But a hero, \in thé uniform of 
the English line, that specimen of how 
far the foree of docking and 
can go—that cramping of the limbs; 
and curtailing of the proportions of 
man—that grotesque contrivance to 
scrape the human figure down to the 
shape and smoothness of a carrot—is 
impossible. The result may be, a sol- 
dier, a sturdy serf, killing, or being 
killed, according to orders.» 2 

The Highlanders here have carried 
off all the admiration’ from the whole 
various multitude of scarlet and fea- 
thers. There are but about three hun- 
dred, under different chiefs ; fifty Su- 
therlands, commanded by Lord Fran- 
cis Gower, armed only with the clay- 
more ; thirty Drummonds, from the 
empire of Lady Gwydyr, as:heiress of 
Perth, with claymore and targe ; twelve 
Macdonell gentlemen, with their gil- 
lies, armed with claymore, targe, and 
long forest guns, headed by Glengarry ; 
thirty re oe under Sir Evan 
Macgregor ; fitty Breadalbanes, under 
their Lord. ‘The Strathfillan and Cel- 
tic Societies swelled the number of the 
men with the kilt. But those were 
amateur Highlanders ; their legs were 
white, their cuticle was sensitive, their 
Erse was bastard, and their cannibal 
ism was doubtful. 

The site of the Review was near 
Prestonpans. Just seventy-seven years 
ago, the fathers of these bold ws 
had on this spot struck the first blow 
against the Brunswicks. All nations 
are absurd. The Scotch; even the so- 
ber and sharpwitted sons of this frigid . 
land, are proud of the expedition ‘in 
1745, as if it were not conceived in 
folly, and brought forth in blindness ; 
as if the fragments of the British army 
that they dispersed were worthy of the 
name of opposition ; or as if their high- 
est success would not have been to load 
the throne with a ee _ 

rime ee 
mineering over - 
land and Scotland, sad cnielingpat the 
footstool of France and Rome. ; 


Seventy-seven years ago, I should 
have ar: these " i 


great George,” 
with triumphant’ shrieks ‘to’ James ; 
and thoseiron visages, now smooth with 





smiling allegiance, turning their 
grim features to io Sabdeenalh and 


Saling their 
ber or glorious di 
ienaginntion, a ream 

of combined slaughter and festivity, 
citizens swept before the 
and Lord Mayor's feasts every day in 
the year. 

* Sit mez sedes, utinam, senecte : 

Sit modtis lasso maris, et Viarum 

‘Militieque.” 


Still the Highlanders are worth pre- 
serving, as a curious 


en of the 
past. The true Caledonian breed, and 
to the full as useful and honourable a 
stock as sheep or bullocks. They are 
the last remnant and we Dore of a 
mili peasantry ; a eir spirit, 
inaliguast, and manliness, their bold 
fictions, and their wild poetry, alto- 
gether form a race made to be the 
masters in field and by fireside. The 
-brained diligence of the English, 
= the blundering ambition of those 
sons of frolic and ill-luck the Irish, 
are made to be outwitted, outworked; 
-and trampled down before them, and 
will be trampled down so forth and 
for ever. 

‘But I will not allow the inordinate 
preeedenve intrepidity, 
claimed for. al bytes their lovers, mr 
the lovers of romance. The kilt is at 
the bottom of this. The plaid plays 
its before our eyes, and even 
the great rap t of Scotland has 
suffered igent eye to be = 
bandaged by the tartan, as to 
them, par excellence, the brave, This 
is whim, fondness, funtasy.. The ma- 
pein of courage, like the material of 

, exists in every nation alike. 
The ifference is in the form. Some 
prefer their corn in the shape of ardent 
Some like tosend it in quietly 
rpc, Sn system, and swallow it as 
bread All meutitea ~ rg ao same 
average intrepidity. ° some- 
times peri to ther eye; and the 
national ashes are trampled on by every 
heel : but it is not dead, but sleepeth. 
Let the true summons come ; let the 
wind of heaven once descend, and we 
shall: have the blaze that consumes the 
, and ae human na- 
ture k time. oe 
safe? The. Spaniard, of the 
World, in his petulance, trod ‘down 
the Dutchman ; the uaiatys Brox wae 
— mud-fed Dutchman bowed 
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in the beeves and. 
m ; the Vathalla of the: 


[Oct. 
head y for & season. But na- 
ture was at last roused. His amphi- 
bioushess, with no more of resistance 
apparent about him than in the floun- 
ders of his native ditches, suddenly 
warmed ; the water in his veins grew 
sanguineous ; he rose out of his duck- 
weed, and in fair fight, smote hip and 
thigh, the brilliant, hook-nosed, ehi- 
valric Spaniard. My conviction of 
this universal subsistence of national 
courage is so strong, that I doubt, on 
prineiple, the every-day outcry of fow 
oppression. I hate slavery. But 
I feel, with the force of an instinct, 
that no nation, with virtue enough to 
desire honest freedom, will ever be 
suffered to linger in hopeless chains. 
There is a provision against it in the 
providence that makes generation 
crowd on generation. Thirty years 
change the face of society ; the terrors 
of the Conquest are obliterated ; the 
conquerors are dead ; the chasm in the 
population has been: ten times: filled 
up ; the place of the slaughter, and the 
tomb, is levelled by the steps of new 
millions. The enormous: numerical 
strength of nations is a defence invin- 
eile. What would be the army of any 
European potentate, locked up in the 
midst of the population of Italy or Eng- 
land? Napoleon, in his last legacy of 
fraud and falsehood, has asserted, that 
with histwohundred thousand men she 
could have reached London. He could 
not have reached ten miles from the 
spot where he planted his foot on the 
The men of England in arms, 
ready to meet invasion, were 800,000 ; 
and these would have been reinforced 
to the last man of England, on the first 
sounding of an enemy’s trumpet ; and 
those would have died to the last man, 
before Napoleon should have been their 
master. 

Whena truecausestirsa nation, even 
weakness becomes sudden strength, 
and: strength weakness ; some 
interposition; which we; in our blind- 
ness, call accident, changes the tide of 
evil ; a way is made through ‘the: wa- 
ters, and the Oppressor, with all his 
chivalry, is cast out for the wolves and 
the vultures. Without some impulse 
worthy of uniting a peepley some no- 
ble necessity, whole nations will not 
thus rise; and where they do. not, 
there is demonstration that the cauge 
is not worth the labour. I am thus 
convinced, that the Italians have: not 
yet suffered oppression that deserves 
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i< Pisa cannot starve Sienna ; nor Luce 
Moddne: 


sound. of Slavonic, and the possibility 
of walking the nore of Milan with- 
out being be torture 
to the Trelsan, prea a by the sil- 
yer and the atrocious customs 
of his country, but I will prove it,:on 
the testimony of the most vivid and in 
dignant Liberal among our freshest re< 
turns, that as much vermicelli is de« 
— as “many operas adored ; as 
- tables crowiled ; andas 
sing fiddlers trained, as in the freest 
and. bloodiest times ‘of the land— 
It is true there is an interdict on some 
national privileges. The Senate of 


Saturday, August 24. 


The Grand Banquet was given to- 
inthe Parliament House. ‘The 
hallis madefor princely feasting ; large, 
lofty, and with that ponderous anti- 
oy of look, which Rewte. to the 
2 
«When men wore armour, and in crested 
helms 
Sat at the Baron’s board.” 


The three long tables that extended 
downthe hall, were covered with plate, 
Pein candelabra, viands inexhaust- 
all the high appurtenances of 
aa spi The King arrived at half 
past six, and entered the hall under an 
universal acclamation, and surrounded 
by a crowd of the chief of the feast, 
Then commenced the general assault 
on the luxuries that lays embattled be- 
fore them, in more various lines than 
ever * Saracen or Christian knew,” 
and for the first half hour, all homage 
was forgotten in the most iwperious 
indulgence of our nature, At length 


the tumult was partially appeased, and 
men had time to look upon thei their Mo- 


narch, who, from his commanding po- 
sition at the head of the hall, had-a 
perfect and pleasant: view of this vi- 
gorous melée. His ‘table was a cres- 
cent, heaped with pawn meer and 
other ornamental plate, and nobly sur- 
rountied by the Scottish nobility, and 
the principal law officers, &c. Their lo- 
cation will yet be a matter of dispute 
among antiquaries ; but let me record 
it, tiehions-se | it-will be. On the right 


= reast the municipality of 

or : 
True injuries will make their cures: 
Fantastic injuries must not disturb the: 
world by insurrection. It is wisdom 
to be inexorably deaf to the sorrows: 
of professional Revolution. This is the. 
head and a of acy ory - om 


age—- the 
blood. I ee | es those pam 


turers “s mischief, domestic and fo- 
reign > those speculators in Pa 
those insolent and. subtle sn up: 
= went round the a -_ 
them up in bales, despa 
them in the first ship bound for the: 
Mediterranean, for the eternal use of, 
the Emperor of Morocco. 


of the King, sat in succession the Lord 
Provost, Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Twed- 
dale, the Lord: Register, the Lord 
Advocate, the Duke of Lord 
F. Conyngham; on his left; Lord Er 
rol; as High Constable, the Duke of 
Atholl, thé of Queensberry, 
the Earl of Morton, Lord: Mdlville, 
the Lord President, the Lord Justice 
Clerk, Sir John Beresford, Sir Tho~ 
mas Bradford, and Earl Catheart. Afs 
ter dinner, the Lord Provost p 
the King’s health, foun Spentienlingaealh 
conceived, and impressively delivered; 
reneng nr air 
toast witha roar. A 
had been made to the Castle, and as 
his Majesty rose to return thanks, the 
salute aa —, incom+s 
fine. wo Sov 
are nes trivial things, let at 
ken when they may. But: here 
were uttered in the midst of magnifi+ 
cent associations. Wherever the eye 
was turned, it fell upon splendour and 
am we ow memorable men in: all 
ie dipersition of a CO8* 
~ magistrates, nos 
bles, and distinguished geceanbep every 
t and sound. conspiring to fill the 
mind with superb i and in the 
midst of all stood a KING, uttering 
lofty and: ceby apa et a 
every pause by a cannon, 
the answer ear é distant thunder. 


Tine dehag/sispoodd oes tout of a fow 
sentences, but : were kind, digni- 
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personal knowledge of his habits, de- 
scribe him as unusually accomplished, 
master of a large extent of ancient li- 
languages ; rare acquirements 
among the men whose fame and for- 
tune depend upon their ions. 
What might have been done by the 
ambition of public life, the difficulties 
pre get be the rivalry of powerful mind, 
the whole immense ferment of inte- 
rests, from which the noble spirit of 
genius and eloquence rises purified 
and powerful, is to be conjectured 
from what is done. The King’s deli- 
very of the annual addresses to Par- 
liament, is remarkably effective. But 
his utterance of the impression of the 
moment, in the presence of this great 
assem , gave a higher estimate of 
his powers. His h was 
nearly in these words :—“‘ My Lords 
and tlemen,—It is impossible for 
me me “tg my feelings at this mo- 
ment. is is one of the proudest 
days of my life. I have not words to 
éxpress my gratification at the very 
flattering manner in which I have 
been received by the citizens of Edin- 
, and the marked attention which 
has paid to me on all occasions 
since I — come ee Tam 
indeed hi satisfied with my recep- 
tion "albrchke of my sahigst. How 
ow deepl y—with what feel- 
<dhconh by those things! no. nguage 
ngs, no 
of mine iduioente to describe.” This 
address was strikingly delivered, the 
commencement was in a lew tone.; 


‘ and 
far-heard. Minutenesses of this kind 
are not trivial ; the honour paid by the 
mightiest tate of the | toa 
portion i le, is wi meee 

, but 
the Bri- 
’s speech 


"was a manly tribute to ha 
In what other country could the lan- 


[Oct. 
guage of camiliarity and gratitude from 
throne be offered or received with 
so much safety. Every word of the 
King this day was an honourable ho- 
mage and pledge to the liberty of the 
people ; and no man who sat within 
that hall, with the heart to feel the 
rich and exalting associations of the 
presence and the place, would will- 
ingly suffer their remembrance to be 
diminished by the loss of a look, a 
ture, ora syllable. After the usual 
ealths of “ The Royal Family,” &c. 
the King rose once more, and pre- 
pre ea, rr toast by a a prom re- 
t for the city of Edin » gave 
othe health of the Lord’! Plecua 
Sir William Arbuthnot, Baronet, and 
awe Corporation.” or new-made 
net upon his knee, kiss- 
ed the ee; anc and was raised up, 
under a weight of honour and ap- 
plause. 

The King’s third toast was, “ The 
Chieftains and Clans, and may God 
Almighty bless the land of Cakes.” 
Shortly after nine he retired, in the 
midst of all testimonies of loyal civili- 
ty, and attended by the Lord Provost 
and a large train. On the Provost’s re- 
turn hepresided, and conducted the fes- 
tivities of the evening with great good 
taste and spirit. A succession of toasts 
to public men and public objects filled 
up the night, with some interesting 

es, and general good humour. 
The Duke of Hamilton had the merit 
of interrupting this harmony by a 
speech, for which a banquet of the 
gentlemen of Scotland, in honour of 
their Sovereign, was the most luckless 
of all locations. 

Among the toasts, was ‘‘ The Au- 
thor of Waverley, whoever he is ;” this 
was drunk with great hilarity, Sir 
Walter Scott leading the way in ac- 
clamation. The Banquet was, on the 
whole, a very fine display, and highly 
creditable to the corporation. As a 
matter of equipment, nothing could 
be more sumptuous ; it was conduct- 
ed without awkwardness, h , or 
confusion. Asa feast, it was choice 
and costly. But in its higher sense, 
of an assembly of the noblest and most 
celebrated names of Scotland, it de- 
serves national praise, and is worthy 
of national commemoration. Annual 
dinners are sometimes absurd revels, 
but‘the annual revival of the peculiar 
impressions of this day, might be as 
beneficial to the healing of party irri- 





1822." : 
tability, as it must be. 
King. If hostility is to be extinguish- 
ed among the many honourable men 
of both sides, in whose bosoms it must 
be an unnatural and alien inhabitant, 
-it will most speedily give way to this 
kindly public intercourse. I am not 
fantastic enough to that all 
disturbance will perish in the land, b 
any expedient of sociality. There wi 
be bitter hearts, from which nothi 
but the grave will extract the cae 
Haranguers and plunderers will rave 
away and rob, while there is madness 
or money on earth. Jacobinism, that 
tree whose fruit 

s¢ Brought death into the world, and all 
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will still poison every brain that slee 
under its shade. “The evil spirit Te 
Revolution exists dungeoned for the 
moment, but subtle and sure to wind 
itself out from the dungeon, and to go 
forth on its eramions the weak; and 

disappointed and the 
corrupt, seeking whom it might de- 
vour.. But it will be driven out from 
among the accomplished and able ; it 
will not be suffered to degrade emi- 
nent literature, or to blacken benevo- 
lent hearts, or to embitter the inter- 
courses of honourable society. No 
man who admires the talents, the man- 
ners, and the attainments of the Scotch, 
as I do, can wish otherwise. 





LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Sir,—Y our liberal commendation 
of my verses, headed “‘ Fergusson and 
Burns,” demand my thanks. That 
your praises are really merited, I have 
not the vanity to admit, nor can I re- 
ceive them as a due, since the subject, 
and :the natural and exciting feelings 
and recollections which grow out of it, 
roust more than share, witli my poetry, 
the effect you have so handsomely 
augured of my verses. 

' It.is often a foolish task to resume 
a subject deliberately, after the first 
burst of the imagination has expended 
itself, How. far I am accusable of this 


‘ zine.—I am, sir, yours respéctfully. 


folly, in attempting the accompanyin 
Part II. of ** F n and Burns,” f 
know not.—If the.folly be not too 
glaring, I should be happy to see these 
verses also in your well-known Maga- 


P.S.—As my name possesses no con- 
sequence, and is of none to the world, 
ou will excuse me for adopting the 
initials you gave in your last Number. 
Those in the Post were C. B. R.—a 
fieeting publicity is not my aim. : ° 
London, 9th Oct. 1822, 


FERGUSSON AND BURNS}; OR, THE POET'S REVERIE. 
Part II. 


Again the Poet shuns the bed of sleep, 3 
Now roaring stormis allure him to the hill ; 
To raving winds his heart is wont to leap, ° 

‘* Suns make it torpid, and gay cities chill. 


He loves the gloom, it suits his sadden’d soul ; 
He hails the tempest, for it-mates his mind ; 
The dread night thunders rouse, him as they rol], 
And wake a rapture alien to his kind... ; .. 


The green rose-tree sips the summer's showers 
Te. buds,-and blossoms to:the day ; - 

But, wrench’d from earth, behold the curling flowers, 

Imbrown’d and blasted on their shriv’lling spray. 


Like it; alas! hope’s vernal, bud appear— 
The flower expands—it opens but to fade— 
Alas ! for life is but an arctic year— 





Fergusson and Burns ; or, the Poet's Reverie. 


Cet. 


Peck a: wie ode magh dh wilds of air, 


In search of prey. How 


on the deep ! 


It brings him transport, but some wretch despair. 


their darksome march pursue 


pera sates oa 


The wild winds 


and the eye darts through, 


Where moon and stars yon upper-blue illume. 
The rays burst down—along the hill they scud— 


Create a 
Stream o’er 


where dark chaos reign’d ; 
roofs, in an illumined flood— 


A glorious sight ; but lost as soon as gain’d. 
The monarch Castle, throned upon the rock, 


Looks 


down upon 


its subject Town ; 


the vassal hills the light mists smoke, 


The cloud is closed, at once 
His seat the sod beneath the cliffy 


pomp is flown. 
skreen ; 


A chaos gilded by a gleam at most. 
°T was thus he mused, when full before him stream’d 


The late-seen forms of F 


and Burns ; 


Fire tipt their lips, and lambent round them beam’d, 
As thus they struck the Scottish Lyre by turns :— - 


BURNS. 
If wae to part, we’re fain to meet— 
To welcome frien’s we like, how sweet ! 
An’ sweeter nine times out o’ ten, 
prove instead of men. 
the lips o” her we lo’e, 


For fear, perhaps, the heav’n we knew 
In woman’s love should mar the new, 
The Poet’s soul all o’er and o’er, 

Is nature to “* the benmost bore !” 

His loves in life sae deep are fixt, 
Their embers smoulder in the next ; 
Yet nane could meet me here this e’en— 
My *s shade, my living Jean— 
Mair w ) ey ey al 
Sae meets the drooping blade the dew. 
siniilien ae 

t’s kindly man—’tis my pride 
B acter ead + sneer Aa ray 


the wi to 
Geomtnctek ta men 


brooding sit, and ri ; 

ae ay ta gp 
Down rocks they seem to rive asunder ; 
The ing cat’racts, smooth as oil, 


Aft kiss’d by clouds that wanton by, 

An’ curling round them, wi? thent dies 
There ash, oak, larch, an’ hazels green, 
Around them throw a plaided sheen:; 
While o’er their crests, pines darkly wave, 
Like plumes on bonnets o’ the brave. 
Beneath them, rare to human ken, 

Some horrid rock-encinctur’d glen, 

The mountain genii’s gloomy den, 

Nae house, nor field, nor hedge in view, 
But yawning hills, an’ hills seen through ; 
Wide tawny moors, whare naething cheers, 
Whare rarely e’en the hut appears— 
Black, lonesome, drear, as if ’twas placed, 
By desolation, ’mid the waste ; 

e black-cock craws in sunny weather, 
The grouse rin clucking ’mang the heather ; 
The sheep, the cattle on the hill, 

” else is still ; 


Are perhaps—a 
Unless, perchance, amid the cloud, 


Some vom, vy eagle scream aloud— 
”Mid scenes like thae, sae still and dreary, 


Wi’ you beside me, I’d ne’er weary. 
I lo’e ye, Burns-—ye’ve ta’en my heart ; 
I would we never mair wad part ; 
I wish yer grave by mine had been, 
Our dust to mingle there unseen, 
As pow our thoughts and fancies blend ; 
There I'd rest me till the end. 
This an’ me uncaring 
U it—I broken-hearted, 

tenzied, mock’d, an’ unadmired, 
Then lucre only was desired ; 
Then fools to idols grew, 
The Genius-God, but own’d by few; 
The golden Calf, that men raised, 
Alane was sanctified and praised. 
8 
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But truce wi’ this—’Tis but a day 
Sin’ here we met, and a’ py x A 
Auld Reekie swarmin’ like a ng 


O, ’twas sae sweet to lag behind, 

As hame the weary reapers gaed, 

An’ woo, unseen, my artless maid ! 
Nane prize like them their hero’s deeds, 
Lament, yet glory as he bleeds ; 

Adore like them their olden brave, 
Wha loath’d the very sound o’ slave, 
An’ if the chain ‘was heard to clank, 


Flew out wi’ swords, arid form’d the rank. 


The Bruce, the Wallace, deathless names ! 
What peasant but wi’ transport claims— 
Their sons 0” genius a’, befriend ; 

If praised, rejoice —if wrang'd, defend. 
An’ there is ane, whase glorious rise 

To Scotland drew the nation’s eyes ; 
Whase course has been like A fric’s sun; 
The loftiest nature’s free to run ; 

See nature ’neath him fast consum’d, 
An’ future bards to deserts doom’d. 

In war, the Lion— the lamb, 

The son o’ deadland bears the palm. 

In me ’tis natural thus to lean; — 
Ane’s kintra turns the scale, I ween; _ 
Sae trust mg, Scotland’s in the way - 

To prosper, rather than decay. 


FERGUSSON, 

I wish’t, I want it ; O! it’s sweet 
To think some ages hence we'll meet ! 
Behold our ee, now rising slow, 

all effulgence glow! 
Edina, now a budding por re 
Then blown, an’ in its 
The boast, the beauty o’ the ak 
Majestic, brilliant, graceful, grand, 
Frae hills at. till it teach 
Te Forth npop Not chen, Reaeh 


WET § 


ye aft, ‘the fav’ rike iy the 1 reign ; 
Vor. XII. 


Fergusson and Burns ; or, the Poet's Reverie. 


Our stately maids to native strains, 
Light bound like roes on flow’ry plains ; 
Sae gracefu’ swim upon the ee, 

As mews aboon the 


The hazel ee, the een 0” blue, 
Expressive speak, an’ O, how true ! 
0’ rapture, gratitude, » ant pride, 

An’ twenty purer joy 

The heart Fehls amid the dance, 

It melts and mingles in the glance ; 
The ear gives way, the pulses beat, 
Young een ini sweet confusion meet.— 
Ye lovers, mark that v cheek, 
It tells o” things nae tongue can speak. 
Love’s sweetest poesy is there, 

Its bliss unsullied by a care. 

Now words aré melody, an’ steal 
To hearts that tremblin ae 
The passion coyness conceal.’ 

O for a moment then alane, -~ 
To kneel, adore, entreat, in ! 
‘Fo woo her, win her, then to ki 

Her rushing blushes ! this were bliss. 


FERGUSSON. 

i Barns, for though we bloodless be, 
Still frailty clings to you and me, 
Impels us down to earth again, 
Frae perfect bliss, to bliss and pain ; 
Frae angels fair to earth’s reactions? 
Frae bliss to rival recollections. © — 
Life’s best, blest moments paint nae mair, 


Feiccadiet tat ok cas 


BURNS. 
They spread the feast adown the ha’, 
as Monarch moves "mid leal huzza ; 
os die’ ae him frae scaith. © 
3R 
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- Bit modus iasso maris, et viarvém 
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and 


par execllence, the brave. This 
fondness, fantasy. The ma- 
of pay - like the ey ed 
whisky, exists in every nation alike. 
The ‘difirence 


is in the form. Some 


ur 









['Get. 
head patiently for a season. ‘But na- 
ture was at last roused. His‘ amphi- 
biousness, with no more of resistance 
apparent about him than in the floun- 
ders of his native ditches, suddenly 
warmed ; the water in his veins grew 
sanguineous ; he rose out of his duek- 
weed, ant in fair fight, smote hip-and 
thigh, the brilliant, hook-nosed, chi- 
valric Spaniatd. My conviction of 
this —e subsisten - of Pnoetons 
courage is so strong, that I t; On 
principle, the every-day outery of fo- 

oppression. I hate slavery. But 

I feel, with the force of an ‘instinct, 
that no nation, with virtue enough to 

Bevel to Rupee hopeless my 
su to in ns. 
There is a provision it in the 
providence that generation 
crowd on tion. Thirty :years 
change the face of society ; the terrors 
of the Conquest are obliterated ; the 
conquerors are dead ; the chasm in the 
population has been ten times filled 
up ; the place of the slaughter, and the 
tomb, is levelled by the steps of new 
millions. The enormous numerical 
strength of nations is a defence invin- 
cible. What would be the army of any 

European potentate,, locked up in the 
midst of the population of Italy or Eng- 
land? Napoleon, in his last of 
fraud and fulsehood, has asserted, that 
with his twohundred thousand men, he 
could have reached London. He could 
not have reached ten miles from the 
spot where he planted his foot on the 
sand. The men of England in arms, 
ready to meet invasion, were 800,000 ; 
and these would have been reinforced 
to the last man of England, on the first 
sounding of an enemy’s trumpet ; and 
those would have died to the last man, 
before Napoleon should have been their 
master. 

Whena truecausestirsa nation, even 

becomes sudden strength, 
and strength weakness ; some t 
interposition, which we, in our blind- 
ness, call accident, changes the tide of 


_ evil; a way is made through the wa- 


ters, and the Oppressor, with all ‘his 
chivalry, is cast out for the wolves‘and 
the vultures. Without some impulse 
‘worthy of uniting a people, some” no- 
ble necessity, whole nations will not 
thus rise ; and where they donot, 
there is demonstration that the cause 


‘is not worth the labour. 1 am thus 


convinced, that the Italians have not 
yet suffered oppression that deserves 




















ft 


areit ttt Cabi- 


the.. Ep 
. rotting. of their po- 
iiaehanas Se ome swar- 
D,, we app 
ed nai ‘and. rice. Ihe 
onic, and the possibility 
anise Sheenet of my eager with- 


eee 9 

Teiben enamo by the he al- 

r tongue and the atrocious customs 

his country, but I will prove it, on 

podem yan the most ave ens in- 
t Liberal among our freshest re- 

turns, that.as much vermicelli is de- 


aap Ej 
ea 
ag 


' Xeie srue there isan interdict on some 
_ national. privileges, The Senate of 


“Saterday prays ) 


The Grand. Banquet was given to- 
dn-the Parliament. House, The 
is made for princely feasting ; large, 

lofty, and with that ponderous anti- 
quity of fash, anew pelonas to. the 
_ days, 

yl a wore plied: and in crested 
‘Bat at the Baron’s board.” 


+The three long tables that extended 
down the hall, were covered with plate, 

towerin viands inexhaust- 
‘ible, all the | 


appurtenances of 
royal revelry,, The 


arrived at half 
past six, and pick. e hall under an 
universal acclamation, and surrounded 
= a crowd of the chief of the feast. 
-Then commenced the, general assault 
on the luxuries that lay embattled be- 
‘fore them, in:more ydrious lines ‘than 
“ever ‘¢ Saracen or Christian knew,” 
.and. for the first half hour, all homage 
was forgotten in the most imperious 
dndulgence of out nature. At length 
. the tumult was partially appeased, and 
-men had time to look upon their Mo- 
snarch, who, from his. commanding po- 
“sition atthe head of :the hall, had a 
_perfect,.and pleasant view of this vi- 
igorous melée. , His table a a yo! 
.cent, heaped. with urns, pen 
other ornamental plate, an nobly, a 
»rounded by the, Scottish nobility, and 
. the principal law.officers, &c. Their lo- 
vation will yet be a matter of dispute 
vamong antiquaries ; but let me record 
‘ its dubious as. it will be, On the right 


ee 
Bik ae ali mf ot 


parably fine, ‘The words of soy 
are not trivial things, let them be. 
ken when 


-tume ; Mme magistrates, powerful 





pro 
head and frontof the offendin; 
age—-the h y~ that’ in 
blood. I wo S thesetuailtine.. 
_turers of rischiel, pmastic and fo- 





of the. Ki: 
Provost, 


sat in succession the Li 
Duke of Taman 
Duke of le, the Marquis ‘of 

dale, the Lord’ Register, the : ‘Lord 
Advocate, the Duke of Dorset, Lord 

F. Conyngham ; on his left, | ar 
rol, as igh Constable, the T of 
Atholl, the Marquis of Queen " 
the Earl of Morton, 


Lord 
the Lord President, the Tord Juste 
Clerk, Sir John Beresford, Sir Tho- 
mas Bradford, and Earl Cathcart. 
ter nag the Lord Provost p: 
the ves health, in a few words, well 
conceived, and’ impressively: delivered, 
The whale dssembly ‘rose and drank 
the toast with a grand roar. ‘A's 
had. been made to the Castle, 


-his Majesty rose to return Ei 
salute The effect Hae 






they may. But here 
were uttered in the midst of: i 
cent associations.. Wherever the ‘eye 


-was turned, it fell upon splendour and 


ped 2 


dignity, upon memorable men iw all 
the pompous diversities of siiejal toe 
no- 


bles, ished generals ever 
neh and unc he J 


raind with mane, $0 ne 

midst of a ood a HIN NG ist te 

lofty and. cheering wie 

-every pause by a peal o ae sg ite 

the answer of distant.thunder.  , 
The Hing 9 was but of a. few 

sentences, but. were kind, | - 





:—“ My Lords 
and pe See 
me to my feelings at this mo- 
maut.. This is one of the proudest 
days of my life. I have not words to 
express my gratification at the very 


manner in which I have 


, and the marked attention which 
has id to me on all occasions 
since I have come to Scotland. I am 

y satisfied with my 
ranks of my subjects. How 
—how deeply —with what feel- 
. what sincerity, I have been 
those things, no language 
of mine i adiene to describe.” ‘This 
address was strikingly delivered, the 
a low tone; 


people, is worthy of all 


memory, not for the idle of 
ttering either King or , but 


i ; of the texture theBri- - dinners 


. 8 
was a manly tribute afar He 
In what other country could the 


place, would will- 
suffer their remembrance to be 
diminished -by the loss of a look, .a. 
sy or a syllable. After the usual 
ths.of “‘ The Royal Family,” &c: 
the King rose once more, and 
facing the toast by a few words of re- 
spect for the city of Edinburgh, gave, 
* The health of the Lord Provost, 
Sir William Arbuthnot, Baronet, and 
the C tion.” The new-made 
baronet dropped upon his knee, kiss- 
ed the roy: d, and was raised up, 
under a weight of honour and ap- 
plause. 

The King’s third toast was, “‘ The 
Chieftains and Clans, and may God 
Signy bless the land of Cakes.” 

y after nine he retired, in the 
midst of all testimonies of loyal civili- 
ty, and attended by the Lord Provost 
and a large train. On the Provost's re- 
turn he presided, and conducted the fes- 
tivities of the evening with great good 
taste and spirit. A succession of toasts 
to public men and public objects filled 
up the night, with some in i 

, and general humour. 

Duke of Hamilton the merit 

of interrupting this harmony by a 

speech, for which a banquet of the 

gentlemen of Scotland, in honour of 

their Sovereign, was the most luckless 
of all locations. 

Among the toasts, was “ The Au- 
thor of Waverley, whoever he is ;” this 
was drunk with great hilarity, Sir 
Walter Scott leading the way in ac- 
clamation. = Yiahiay — on the 
‘whole, av ne , and highly 
creditable to the po ne ervey Asa 
matter of equipment, nothing could 
be more sumptuous ; it was conduct- 
éd without awkwardness, h > or 
confusion. Asa feast, it was choice 
and costly. But in its higher sense, 
of an assembly of the noblest and most 
eelebrated names of re ~ 
serves national praise, and is w 
of national odammnatandiben: Annual 
i are sometimes absurd revels, 
but the annual revival of the peculiar 
impressions of this day, might be as 
beneficial to the healing of party irri- 
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The King’s Viet t sear 


to the 


of both sides, in whase bosoms it must 
Se pred bap 
it most give way to 

kindly public agree Iam not 


Se ppose that all 
periah tn the land, by 


any expedient of-sociality. ‘There 
be bitter hearts, from w ich nothing 
but the grave will-extract the gall. 
Haranguers and érers ‘will rave 
away and rob, while there is madness 
or on earth. Jacobinism,: that 
tree whose fruit 

“ Brought death into the ae and all 

our woe,” 


among the paolo and “ible: it 
will not be suffered’ to 

nent literature, or to blacken beneyo- 
lent hearts, or to embitter the inter- 
courses of. honourable society. 


as I do, can wish otherwise. 





_ LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, E&ea. 


S1r,—Your libetal commendation 
of my verses, fieaded “‘ Fergusson and 
Burns,” demand my thanks. ‘That 
your praises are really merited, I have 
not the vanity to admit, nor can I re- 
ceive them as a due, since the subject, 
and the natural and exciting 


feelings 
and recollections which grow out of it, 
must more'than share, p-tetiiondt 
the effect you have so han 


auigured of my verses. 
t Tt is often > foolish task to resume 
a burst of i, deliberately, after the first 


ination has expended 
tel hor pon tog accusable of this 


folly, in = the <—— 
Part II. of "Ferguson and pany 
know not—If folly be not’ too 
glaring, I should be ha) eo 
verses in your Maga- 
zine.—I am, sir, yours iene sy tse 


P.S.—As my Pesce Pras 
eat erase: eg 
ou will excuse me for 
initials ‘you gave in your last Num 

fee ha fee wec, 8. 
eeting publicity is not my 
London, 9th Oct. 1822. Beaig @22 3 


FERGUSSON AND BURNS; OR, THE POET'S REVERIE, 
Part II. 


A the Poet shuns the bed of sleep, 

ae allure him to the hill ; 
winds his heart is wont to leap, 
it torpid, and gay cities chill.. 


wien dos, 4 mio a atic os 
He hails the tempest, for it mates his mind ; 

The dread night thunders rouse him as they roll, 
And wake a rapture alien to his kind, 


The gay green rose-tree sips the summer's showers, 
its buds, and blossoms te the day ; 
But, wrench'd from earth, behold the eurling flowers, 


ESE os cule qpaiy ES 


spray. 


Sit, alas! hope’s vernal, bud ajppear- 
flower expands—~it opens but to fae . 
‘Alas! for life is but an arctic yeat-— 

A fleeting spring—a winter long delay’d. i 








Fergussonand Burns 3: or; the Poet's Reveric. (Get. 


. Hi is.up the Calton’ t. 
Phere hove the night-gale. through the wilds of ar, 
In search of prey. How | on the deep ! 





It brings him transport, but some wretch despair. 


The must’ring clouds their darksome march pursne 
Before. the gale, pons + trundle through the gloom ; 
The wild wmds ‘them, and the eye darts through, 
Where moon and stars yon upper-blue illume. 


The rays burst down—along the hill they scud— 
Create a City where dark chaos reign’d ; 

Stream o’er its roofs, in an illumined flood— 

A glorious sight ; but lost as soon as gain’ 


enemas, Cast Moceed seen. De verte 
Looks grandly down upon its subject Town ; 
romet ¢ the vassal hills the ight mists smoke, 
The cloud is closed, at once the pomp is flown. 


aes See eee De Say es 

The thought-fraught gazer sighs as all is lost ; i 
Compares to that this sublunary scene— 

A chaos gilded by a gleam at most. 


*T was thus he mused, when full before him stream’d 
The late-seen forms of Fergusson and Burns ; 

Fire tipt their lips, and lambent round them beam’d, 
As thus they struck the Scottish Lyre by turns :— 





% 


be BURNS. Aft kiss’d by clouds that wanton by, 
If wae to part, we’re fain to meet— ‘ An’ curling round them, wi’ them die ; 
To welcome frien’s we like, how sweet ! There ash, oak, larch, an’ hazels green, 
An’ sweeter nine times out o’ ten, Around them throw a plaided-sheen ; 
If maids prove instead of men. While o’er their crests, pines darkly wave, 
To prie the lips o’ her we lo’e, Like plumes on bonnets o’ the brave. 
Is ied to me an’ you $ . Beneath them, rare to human ken, 
To press her blushing to the breast, Some horrid rock-encinctur’d glen, 
ds barr’d e’en to the blest ; The mountain genii’s gloomy den, 
For fear, perhaps, the heav’n we knew Nae house, nor field, nor hedge in view, 
In woman’s love should mar the new, But yawning hills, an’ hills seen through ; 
The Poet’s soul all o’er and o’er, Wide tawny moors, whare naething cheers, 
Is nature to ** the benmost bore !”” Whare rarely e’en the hut appears— - 
His loves in life sae deep are fixt, Black, lonesome, drear, as if ’twas placed, 
' Their embers smoulder in the next ; By desolation, ’mid the waste ; 
Yet nane could meet me here this e’en— e black-cock craws in sunny weather, 
My Mary’s shade, my living Jean— The grouse rin clucking ’mang the heather ; 
Mair w e, Fergusson, than you— The hea the cattle on the hill, 
Sae meets the drooping blade the dew. Are » pethaps—a’ else is still ; 
Unless, perchance, amid the cloud, 
FERGUSSON. : Some cliff- eagle scream aloud— 
It’s kindly said, man—’tis my pride *Mid scenes like thae, sae still and dreary, 
To range wi’ you the valley’s side ; Wi’ you beside me, I’d ne’er weary. 
the wi’ you to gaze I lo’e ye, Burns—ye’ve ta’en my heart ; 
On scenes mock e’en Poets’ prai I we never mair wad part ; 
Whare moory wilds beneath us lie, I wish yer grave by mine had been, 
Lochs brooding sit, and rivers fly : Our dust to mingle there unseen, 


milky torrents flash, an’ thunder As now our thoughts and fancies blend ; 
rocks seem to rive asunder ; There pleased, I'd rest me till the end. 
The plunging cat’racts, smooth as oil, This warld an’ me uncaring ‘ 
Now burst an’ writhe, an’ roar an’ boil— Unheeding it—I broken-hearted, 
: bi i soar . Enfrenzied, mock’d,.an’ unadmired, 
bey Ny ing clouds, an’ twinkle o’er Then lucre only was desired ; 

” su 


Their mmits fraeth’d wi’ snaw, Then gilded. fools to idols grew, 
Now burst aboon—now melt awa’; ; The Genius-God, but own’d by few ; 
Here naked, as frae nature’s hand, The golden Calf, that men had raised, 
Gigantic, bold, and sternly grand, Alane was sanctified and praised. 
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Aa.) 
But truce wi? thiss’Tis but'a day 

Bn hve re met anda pf 

Auld Reekie swarmin’ like 4 

An’ crazed wi’ Camival an’ funnin’ s i 
Now streets an’ an’ rock: an’ hill, 
The roads, the @rare stillg « ~ > 
My art ing eS 
Her her grandest scene ; 
She Hs aletaliy tate gists. 

FM back for ovr to my tomb. 


BURNS. 
An’ this is Scotland’s fate—why, Rob, 
Whare bums the bee without a blob? 
This land, industrious as the bee, 
Pursues, like it, its task wi’ glee; 
Its sweets augments, its pose increases, 
Though ilka Scotchman’s not a Cresus. 
Content is wealth—nae land has mair— 
Nane likelier to augment its share ; 
Nae race is aie their land— 
By Scotlarid Scots 
Wha treasure up the thoughts o’ hame, 
Dear hame ! in foreign lands, like them ? 
A family-feeling rins through a’, 
An’ Scots grow brithers far awa’ ; 
Nane hallow beauty as they do, 
An’ blush an’ tretuble in it view. 
Love’s first delicious thrill I mind ; 
O, twas sae sweet to lag behind, 
As hame the weary reapers gaed, 
An’ woo, unseen, my astless maid ! 
Nane prize like them their hero’s deeds, 


eS § 


” FERGUSSON. 
I waht, I want it ; ©! it’s sweet 
think some ages hence we'll meet! 
Behold our land, now ri pet 


‘Eiine now a badaing fave, 


Then an’ P 

oe ee 

Frae hills descending, till it reach 

Fi ’ waist 

An’ aft, the fav’rite 0’ the reign ; , 
Vor. XII. 


ae 


499 
Theli deigaedia «il 
The sons o” as ive © 
To ages light, ages live 
Immortal they, and 3 


-mey Burns;’sin’ last we met, 
What follow’d, eausing sic regret — 


BURNS. 
Alas! my Fergusson, I’m wae 
tome Page apn av ry : 
Our King is just the King 1 like, 

Sae kindy née frank, soe 0” fyke 5 
Cc a’; wi’ a’ content, 

A’ pleas’ che sete, te mai neque. 

) Peers 0” 

Our hills their 

Should dat mamane- hainient 
Still bless afar their natal North. 

These § the ball wi’ conscious 

For ri 
Our 


The heart ¢ , 
It melts and ¢s in the fF 
Yeseigamniihguepi cabhealet meet." ) 
Yo loterm mia chat varying Sasi 

It tells 0” ‘things nae tongue can speak. | 
Love’s sweetest poesy is there, > 
Its bliss unsullied by a care. 
Now words are melody, an’ steal 


Heating os! thi were Bi 





ee: Gartner pee a 
oa 16, though we bloodless: 
clings to you and.me, , 
oe Vi ieee “ay oe 
Frae perfect bliss, to bliss ar 
Frae. ‘fair to earth's‘ ~ 
Frae bliss to’ Yival ee 
Life’s best, ‘blest momenits’ nae’ mais 
SPR ts terre sch ‘a whare”"* 
ry ho Bast cout the bi t 
moves *mid léal huzza; 
tone ia i os ba ar 
wv ephceterte” him frae scaith. 
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bless’ 
Oakes,” twas kingly chia 
Then dawn’d the day ©” rest an mans" 








The town is silent, mute the clan, i 

Respect in. looks is 

The voice resetv'd for God alone.’ « . A mellow’d radiance round it throws, 

The wond’xing Monarch, marks the scene, An’ whare it:nests, itgikds and glowa: 

But mair than wonder’s in his een. At — the King, ’mid Hopetoun’s 

This fealty to a God all just, 

Awakes his reverence, not distrust, ° eaten dibiteleiiammaiy 

a King frae sic a race , The morning lowers, congenial mor, 

Will get the next superior place, As Scotland's King frae Seotland’s torn. 

The man of God his word unfolds *¢God bless you all!’ Tis said-—’tis o’er, 

Oe ae pene Sore wane The yacht fast flies the fleeting shore; 

Nae. the royal ear, Adowa the.gloomy Firth they steer, 

7 °” is Sovereign here. Fareweel, fareweel, an’ 

' Q, *tis.a glorious to The chamm is fled, the magnet’s gane, 
sg ao ‘free 5 The spell’is past, an’ we're alane ; 
eceek ensue wuic? “Tananeuaiugsenseh seodenee ti 

‘hey’re to prove enkindling w nae 

Adoring God, their King respecting, Sae fades the oak in antuma’s blast, 

An’ zeal an’ love for baith connecting ! The gladsome leaves are nipt at last, 

Tale enents ealene-te- nena Drop aff, an’.leave the boughs a’ bare, 

= bev gay mat pulpits damb 3 het glory — Saere Sa 

” taught by them, ring ‘will come, the tree rebloom, 
To revesnee Ged, i lve se denne wine eis 
“in o*en like mists of morn the 8 


seer tar in the moon’s yale bam 
rye the Fou Post as, entranc’d, he lies, 
aed y stile._he btarts—but tis a dream. 


ARCT¥C LAND EXPEDITION. © 
Just as we were putting our last sheet to Press, we eeeived the following most 


interesting in 

Carearx Fas Frawxtrn and Dr Richardson, the loailens of the Arctic Land Ex- 
ition, have again reached this country. They returned in the Hudson’s 
ane ane at Stromness ‘in’ Orkney, posted to Edinburgh, and from 
after an interview with Lord Melville, and visiting the College Mu- 
they set off for London, to lay the result of their investigations bine 


the Lords of the Admiralty. 

- We their privations have beeh extreme, their adventures mos 
‘their discoveries in Geography, Zoology, Botany, and Mewe- 
important. After traversing immense tracts of hitherto unex- 

country, they descended the famous Copper-Mine: River to the sea, 
and hail advanced far to the eastward of its mouth, aleng the shores of whe 
hitherto unknown north-aal coast of America, when tempests and want of 
provisions arrested ‘their and forced them: to leave oni the ice mani ‘of 
their instruments, their bouks, fees; and to take a southerly direction for the 
settlements on Hudson's Bay, 9 which they reached with extreme difficulty, 
ng lost, in their we iar by the Indians and several of the party, through 
occasioned partly by nok th and partly by want, 


Cc. 8B. 





le 





We understand they are of 5 ao pps ta ae 
passage to the South pot eo ‘interrupt 
pomaiee are inclined to belo Hage ~ tyne en 


of America, does not extend beyond lati N. tone they found 
the coast clustered with islands, and having chines gqemagl hitter an al- 
at ‘alias Yotitndes and longivadan, ys ate ‘Mayas 

to ‘be incorrect, so that: the publication of their 

wa giv an cre ew form ‘te fmany great tracts - yer tho heomricee 


oh October, 1822. 
























reparing for. icae 
homes from thi eaflicat 
ronaee" of the Empire, 


Thomas mann Horne, M.A. 9 “ane 
Bvo. 


The Mi pate Ate Mi ee 


of Sir Chston 

ons inane oie aces 
antegvits to: 

Auanuees nshive, wil sy. 


Lad Ie ola in th ep course of gs ae 


eReciiae of the Bible, Testament, 
ancl Common. Prayer, ici 260'Ssigne font than 


the great masters. 

Dr Carey has in the p press @ pocket edi- 

tion, in addition to the re volumes of the 
ent’s Classics already published. 


e History of Dudley, and of Dudley 
Gen By phe Bardens e Booker, LL. D. 
t; a much than the His- select 


tory, will be eubiisled ia in a conveniently 
form, by the same Author, 
peas Dil aar Castle and its surround- 
so interesting 


) mites i hye iC ke i 


ay series ¢ seamen of Hs of the 
Bu most com i Semry 


. 





y ipti 





4 pceeey eae of F 
ASAP ering, al 
iar ewint, EF 
a 
ot Bienen are abot to 
bliss an air Be to ‘the World ti 
wery in general, and West India dis aves ‘Hafiz ; with » short account of the Ns 
in paren of Coreen Nerdiegien haiisdate 
Political and Private Life of the of Persian G. atl 
Marquis of Le mcm including mest 
important and: authentic particulars of his ti 
Jast momenfs and death ; with numerous -Confinemen 
= and, reflections. One Volume _ 


‘A Treatise on Conchology, by Mr Mawe, are expe 
is printing, in which the Linnean System 










on the same, and his Sohition 


P 
Plates, &e. 


The Life.of Ali Pacha of Janina is an. 


nounced far 


ecting the Origin of the Population of 
Raat tk te. Piel, 


publication. By M. Beau 


not only such as to increase our 
loss of the entire Work, but 
cient length ‘to give a correct 
hot ; 


’ The History of and Portuguese 
‘Literature. Peetctich Bouterweck. 
Translated from the German, in 2 vols, 8vo. 

The Maid’s Revenge, a Summer Even- 
ing Tale; and other Poems. By John 
Villars. 


An Historical Sketch of the United 
States of America is in the press, accorm- 
panied by Observations made du- 
ring ence of ‘several years in that 


pas? ages Isaac Holmes. 
MM 's recent Travels in Greece con- 


stitute the next ensuing Number of the 
* Journal of Modern Travels.”’ 


oster’s Essay “*On 
ings and Recollections, ‘to assist 
of Youth. Dedicated by a 

/ Speedil wil b blished 
ly be published, in two‘vo- 
lumes octavo, Columbia ; a Geographical, 
Statistical, Agricultural, Commercial, His- 
torical, and Political pcomant of that inte- 
resting Country ; inten as a Manual 
for the Merchant and the Settler. The 
Work will be embellished with a Map, 
and with Portraits of the President Bolivar 

and Don F. A. Zea. 

A System of General:Anatomy. By W. 
Wallace, M.R.I.A., Lecturer on Anato- 
my, &c. &c. This Work will inchide all 
that is yaluable in the “ Anatomie Gene- 
> gh of Bichat, and in the fade 

same Work by Beclara ; her wi 
such Facts as have been pralrr, \e in this 
Country, &c. &e. 8s. 

The Maid’s Revenge, a Summer’s Even- 
ing Tale, and other Poems. By Cheyiot 
Ticheburn. 

Mr Overton, of Chelsea, has in the press 
an entire new View of the Answers 
Numbers. Shewing the 666 years of the 
Babylonian Beast, followed by his forty- 
two months power, reach from the Third of 
Cyrus to the Final Desolation in Judea, 
A. D. 136, which Desist: Vee extend- 
ed to ; then after a thousand years fe 
ed in Rome against the Waldenses. &e. 


whose souls rest with Christ, the present 


after which Infidel Gog, in the 
will perish, with the Beast, for 
ver, and the endless Sabbath of rest be- 
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MW WIV O SORe ori oo 


aces i 


of Beottish Life” One 


"er cies sags eal 
3 translated from the Spanish, 
with » otes and. Illustrations By J. G. 


One vol. ; 4to. 
and Pigene of John Ni- 
ool, Jasin, one one vol. 12mo, will be pub- 


** My life for a a period of twenty-five 
pan the pg chang 
wise circumnavi 
in China; ekg iy Egypt ; 
along the whole 
leodshennd of, bmeriontenen Reeth Sinret 
to ee Horn.” —Author’s Introduction, 
The XIII. Number of Dr Chalmers’ 
Christian. and. Civic Economy of ap 
Tovae decals legp down, nebies. ep 
Ast of October ; but as the subject, which 
is * On the facilities the extinction of 
malts in at in » and_on the diffi- 


Sat abolition of Rd 
perism age bg um- 
cree and IV. Be 

IV, will contain Dr 


umbers will 
» on the Ist of Ja- 
ae, tae Causes and 


Cure. of; P; » and is 
Sodisare tena 


-BDINBURGH/~:: a een 


>a ae 


ng oh ant fe Life a oct Can John Blak. 
Cameronian © 


of the 26th, or 
ment, afterwards Deputy Governor of $ 
ling Castle, who s with 2d 


a during th of Mar h’s 
ay on the Continent, sl 
n, 1715 in Scotland, will ap- 


pear peri | in the month. - 
Rae Wilson, Esq. of Lanarkshire, 
Hind fi the peeas an Recast i Tes 
im the Holy Land and Egypt. Te will fe 
octavo volume, and be 
Mastrated with many in Views. 
The great object of this traveller was to 
compare the customs and manners of 4 
countries he visited with the accounts | 
Scripture. 
A pay Seen Of ALE Hy 


Fes Preap’ aot vill ba Dal any hi 
November. 1 vol. 8yo. “Ew 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ef 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
ot I. Part I. of the Transactions of 
Society 


of London. 4to. 
“L 1 8. 6d. 
er ANTIQUITIES. 


Anciént utiedited Monuments, 
ly of Grecian art. By James sitinten er 
ee S. Member of the Aeidennser bi of 
A at’ Rome, of Herculaneum at 
= the ae et, tee at Munich. NoTI. 
1, 
of the Antiquities and 
sine of ag ue the Rev. 
E. Burton, LA: vo. * 
RY SieiUpRieay. 
gear ts Catalogue of 5500 pamphlets, 


a Mahe Cardlogne of nearly 10,000 


second ook 
Life’ “rooms Arthur O’ Leary 
The 
&e. &e. Including mich Historical Anec. 
and many hitherto un- 


ae eras ive of the 
‘Highteenthi Centty. 


Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 


, Author of “ Me: 
moirs of Mrs H n,”” ** Merioirs ‘of 
John es 

being a Collection of 


the LS of bo Lk Peary by Mary 
Leadbeater. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred 
Stothard, F.S.A. author of the Ménumént- 
al Effigies of Great Britain ; inch ‘sel 
veral of his Letters, 3 
nals, Essays, &c. &c. &c. sola. 
count of a Journey in the. Netherlands, 
By rheett Beata grrer Oovlegmy are 
ters written a Tour rough - 

Britmaye and other parts of 
France, iti 1818)" mre 

The Life of William Penn, abridged 

and adapted to the use of Young Persons. 


Scots. Miss 


CLASSICS. | 
An Easy Method of 


ing of Hebrew with the Vowel-po'nts, ac- 


Cording’ to the ‘Anitient Practice. ““Ori'a 
sheet. 1s. 6d. adios V 208 
Political Fragments of Archytas, Cha- 





P= Se 


Fel FEB 


EDUCATION. 


inal method Sete ve. 
erbs. 5 iia a J. Dupont. | 


principally re. 
Fistory cory ad Pe dice 
mm Buller. 4, 


bridgement of the ‘First Part of 
Levisac’s, and conveying, im = siniple ahd 
ous manner, as nearly as English 
sounds will convey, the true Pronunciation 
(that Universal Language. By Pierre 


~ The Conversational Preceptor, " Poserten fevered 
» consisting U hrases, 
terme under distinc heads By J. L. 
; with Dialogues, by B. M. Le 
blanc .6s..6d... 
anita ep Sep shove, for che Lay 9f Ree 
2s. Gd,» . 


ed btn tt perch wl 
rical Characters introduced in the ** No- 


Gems from the Antique, drawn and 


stehed by R. » author of “ Select 

Gems,” &c. Poetical Illustrations. 
ee ee Gon ‘AcM. Author of &c. 

Cataline, &. 8s. 6d. ; 


“ys engraved View dn Aber- 
G. Smith, a1 


drawn on stone, 
“The Seventh Part, of Walnsley"s Phy: 
Portraits. ' 


hic Prints, illustrative 
‘our in France, ‘Switzerliind, ‘und 
the years ene 20, and 27, 
Drawings taken in Italy, the 

ies the Pyretiick. By Marianne 

tow. S8yo. 
Six Views of Chudleigh, in Devonshire, 
beautifully en Lae by G. Hollis, after 
de Cort, in the ion 
of Sir Ot Hoare, Bart. Imp. 4to, 15s. 
folio, £1, 1s. 

“Bibliotheca Heraldica Magn Britan- 
roar te Analytical Catalogue of Books 
whee Heraldry, Genealogy, é&c. By 
Thomas Moule. 8vo, £1, 16s. 4to, £3, 3s. 
Tins waa a Collection of Tnigra 
ntiquarian, Ar an 
ae as Subjects, Curious ‘Works 
of Art, &c.-with Descriptions. It will ap- 
pear in m nuthbers.. The first num- 
ber ‘contains interior views of * Fonthill 


seid 
shic TMusteations of Warwickshire ; 
of & Series of Engravin vot the 
most nn 


rated Architectural 
and the most interéstin Natntal Sei 
of the County; with Historical and De- 


of 4 
braid 


.. scriptive Notices. 


The Visitation of Middlesex, begun in 
1663; by William Ryley, Esq. Lancas- 
ter, and Henry Dethick, Rouge-Croix, 
marshals and deputies to Sir E. Bysshe, 
Clarencieux King-of-Arms. £1, lls. 6d. 
folio. 

Delineations of the Costumes of the 
Spaniards. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

Geological Essays, comprising a View of 
the pe ¢ of the Strata, &c. Kc. in the dis- 
trict of the River Avon. By J. Latcliffe. 

Anew G hical, Historical, and 
Religious Chart, Chest, chewing at one view the 
Principal Places in the i kmown world ;. the 
Religion, Government, Civilization, "and 
Population ; he os Missionary Stations 
in each Country. the Rev. T. Clark, 

Maritime ri y and Statistics, or a 
Description of am and. its Coasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &é. By 
J. K. Tuckey. . 8vo. -£2,. 10s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

Part I. of the Outlines of the Geology 
and Wales, with an. Introduc- 
jum of the General. Princi- 
ple of thet Science, illustrated -by a Co- 
and Sections, &c. a "4 

age: bey: . Conybeare, F.R.S. 0 
iiliam Phillips, F.LAS. MES. 
&e. ate 8vo, 16s.—or demy 8yo, £1, 


x 





eg ae 


and 
By Edward Blaquiere, 

An Historical and Descriptive 
Wardour! Castle and: Demesne, in ‘the 
dl” By Joho the seat of Lord Arun. 

y John Rutter. . 
of Preston,:in Lancashire, 
pay wy sre groban with an Account 
of the Duchy and County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. 4to. 15s. 

Part IX. of a General History of the 
County of York; by T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D... &e. folio’ demy, £2, 2s.-er on 
super royal drawing paper, £4, 4s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, compiled in from the Netes 
of the late Sir Wm. D. Evans. By C. H. 


Chambers, Esq. 

.»\ Practical ' of the Law rela- 
tive to the Office and Duties of a Justice 

of the Peace. By Wm. Dickenson, Dsq. 

MATHEMATICS. 

_ ables of Logarithms of all Numbers, 
from. 1 to. 101000, and of the Sines and 
ts to every Second of the Quadrant. 
1a With a Preface, and 
mn and use of the 
e, FR S., A- 


- MEDICINE pose: SURGERY. 
Observations 
By B. C. 


i Pathological and Surgical 
on the Diseases of the Joints. 
Brodie, F.R.8. Professor of Anatomy and 


peat to the Reyal College of Surgeons, 
and: Surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal. 8vo. Second edition. ..With altera- 
_ The Seats and Causes of Diseases inves- 
tigated by Anatomy ; containing a great 
penne ob Dissections, -and accompanied 
soar By We By W. Coke. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1, lls. 6d. 

Directions for the Prevention 
ure of Head.Avhes, Colds and Indi- 
con ‘with Medical Prescriptions -and 
By an Experienced Medical Prac- 
nas ot etna tee 

f anto etion- 
en: the ‘Living Body. By Siren 
member of the Royal College af jurgeons, 
and Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hos- 

pital. 8vo. 

Practical Observationson Strictures. By 

aa 2s. Gd. 
Treatise.on Nervous and Bili- 
aed ‘ ge eee 8ve. 


Jarl somamed' Beaflente eet ra 
cularly to 
Practition 


ers. patina Tmo.’ 4s. 


Powers ‘of ‘Chiorine, in aseanes of the 
— ng Ww. ‘Wallace, M.B.LA. &e. 
VO. 
Hes B oni Reeten M1 it 
eart. By M.D., 
to the South London Dis Saber 
La Beaume, onthe Air-Pump, v 
Bath, and Galvanism, in the cure 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
A ysiology. By S. H MD. 
8vo0. ane 6d. J mit 
A Treatise-on the Utility of Sangui- 
Suction, or Leech-Bleeding ; including the 
Opinions of Eminent Practitioners, with 
Instructions for the process of Leeching, 
and an yrs By Rees Price, M.D. 


12mo. 
e of Books and 
sereracane hea 


‘Reports and Com- 
edicine and Surgery. 
8vo. 43s. 
a MISCELLANIES. — 
e Praetical Confectioner, -embracing 
the whole System of P and Confec- 
tionery, in all their various branches ; con- 
she Rectpnt constng of pears 
‘consisting ka 
EAD gery 9: Sa gi dng 
cluding Jellies, Creams, Souffies, Pu 
“Pisces, Cnpattins. antl Oedaeak: 
pie 8 and sate of every de- 
all its various 
branches; Cakes wot Biscnics of various 
kinds ; 5 Te Crean wad Wrest Ten Su- 
mad ew pe ay 
oer ‘in print : the 
whole written in the plainest manner, with 
propane pone ae el gm Apron ph ese 
Suppers, on a large and small 
scale. By James Cox, Confectioner; Clif- 
ton. In 12mo. 8s. ‘boards. 


Vol. IIT. 





oy ig ee 


including their History, natural 
and commercial ; with an explanation, ex- 
ee the of False Gems. By 

M Mineralogist. 

A of Fonthill Abbey, with 
waht sapaves Views. Folio, large pa- 
per, 21s. 

Vol. VI. of Sanen-= Mogne einaale, 

Devonshire. In 2 parts, £5, 
lds. 6d. 

The Electors’ Remembrancer. No. II. 
for the Session. 4s. 6d. 

Lng of the New European Maga- 
zine. 2s. 

Letts’s Diary, or Bill Book for 1823. 
4s.—~.7s.—and 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Practical Gauging, con- 


Tle 
fo 


gs 


ipers, B 
cndiected ey ta Bans Slaam 
cise and Customs ; and like- 
the Method of G ing, Fixing, and 
in, nsils of ictuallers, Brew- 


g. 


ERR 
BS 


Bes: AoPevaen as: 


‘Oct. 
on therGreek Revolution. By 

C. B.  8vo. 3s. 

The Adventures of the Garoo Paramar- 
~ a Tale i in the Tamul 
Vice. 
~ ‘Rudiments of the Tamul Grammar. 
Small 4to. 18s. 

Part XXXIV. of the Percy Anecdotes ; 
—— Anecdotes of Music. 18mo. 


* The Brighton Annual Di and 
Fashionable Guide. By T. H. Boore. 
12mo. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Vols. I. and II. of the Exemplary No- 
vels of Cervantes, 12mo. 14s. 

Edwin and Henry. By R. Hensh. 2s. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy. 2s. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 yols.. 5s. 

The Gift of Friendship. By Mary El- 
liott. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? Or, Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Uncles ; or Selfishness and Liberal- 
ity. By Zara Wentworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Its. 6d. Fe 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

— of the German Lyric Fouts, 

emssting of translations in verse - 
» Goethe, Jacvbi, and Rispeotke 
or e Odes of Anacreon of Leos, trans- 
lated into English measures, by Lord 
Thurlow. 5s. 

Lavenham Church, a Poem. By the 
late Rebecca Ribbans. 

The Royal Pioginn; a Canto; with 
Notes. 5s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Muoruss 
Abbey; in three Cantos; with explana- 
tory Notes. By Miss Selby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Athalia, a y, founded upon 2 
Ki xiand2 Chronicles, xxiii. ; trans. 
lated from the French. 12mo. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. By Bernard Barton. 

‘A. Lytic Poem on the Death of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte; from the French of P. 
Lebrun. 8vo. 16s. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
sung in the West of England. Collected 
by ‘Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
&e. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter addressed ‘to the t Hon. 
the Earl of Eldon, Lord Se mig 
of England, &c. &c. upon the Marriage 
Act Amendment Bill. By John Stockdale 
oo jects, 

Suggestions on Naval Subj 
with an cntline of of a Plan for Sea- 
ong for his Majesty's Fleets. by 


An yon to the British Public, in the 





see. 
= ceed 


P rr Answer to the Sixth Edition of a 
‘amphlet. upposed official) i into the State 
‘of the se accompanied with a Third 
Chapter, Diese ae ae Treatise on Agricultural 
Interest of the Landlord 
Cand te Sees and ani ge 
ubstance of the Papopediven in the 
House of Commons,.on Thursday July 
25, 1822, on the two Addresses to his Ma- 
jesty.. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Deferice of the Constitution ; or the Ori- 
gin of Radicalism, addressed to Lord John 
Russel. By a Bedfordshire Freeholder. 2s, 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the subject of the Greeks. By Thomas 
Lord Erskine. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Two Letters: One addressed to, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, the other to Sir 
James Mackintosh, M. P., on Columbia. 
By a Merchant. 2s. 

A Letter on. the Present State and Fu- 
ture Pros of Agriculture ; addressed 
to the Agriculturists of the County of Sa- 
~ ar W. W. Whitmore, Esq, M, P. 


7 ast Enquiries relative to the 
Laws regulating Rent, Profit, W. fa and 
the Value of Money. By T, Ho 

Cotisiderations on the Accum he of 
Capital, and its ‘Effects on Profits, and on 
Exchangeable Value. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Finance; containing 
an Account of the Origin, and Present 
State of the Public Debts, Revenues, &c. 
By B. Cohen.’ 8vo.” 7s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and 
pong A to the Cortes, for the yeats 1822 


Causes which 
have SavdlPanipact the Binge of the Spa- 
nish Revolution, and the Operations of the 


Cortes for 1820 and 182h; and pointing 
out their Future Consequences. By the 
Citizen Jose Morena Guerra, Deputy for 
the Provinee of Cordova; translated from 
the Spanish. 2s. 6d. 

Aa, Araya Dione of the. Eng. 

e 
lish” » in which the Words are 
explained in the order of their natural af. 
finkty, “exbibi exhibiting in one continued — 
tive, the origin, history, and modern usag, 
of the Existing Vocabulary of the English 
Le With a Grammar, I 
THEOLOGY. ’ 


“An entire New View.of the Apocalyptic 
Numbers, shewing the 666 years of the 


Babpletion. ian Bowe, Soret by -his 42 


vat) ed desolation in Judea, A.D. 

136, which Daniel’s ’ Vision extended to; 

then after a thousand '$. appeared -in 

Rome ‘against the W &c. whose 
Vou. XII. 


Twenty Sermons. B the’ fie Rey. 
Henry Mesa Ret Be of St _ 
College, Cambridge ; and Chaplain on the 
Hononrable the East India Company's 


Daniel, wherein the 

Predicted Events 7 is evidently shewn, ac- 
cording to the letter of the Pro- 
phecy, being a complete Comment on Bi- 
shop Lloyd’s Exposition. By Arthur Ker- 
shaw. 


Sctipture Chronology, on a new 
plan, on the principal facts of Sacred His- - 
tory. 2s. 6d. 

Sexaginta Conciones, nunquam ante 
hac promulgate Lithographice- Impresse 
fideliter MSS.’ imitantes. A Presbytero 
Ecclesia Anglicanz. 

’ The Divine Person and Character of 
Jesus. Christ defended. By the Rey. J. 
Clowes. : 

Dissertations on the Regenerate Life, By 
the late J, Arborine, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Common. Prayer. ‘With 
Notes, &c.. By the Right Rev. R. 

D.D. £1, 16s.’on medium ; £3, 12s. on 
royal paper. 

Select P. ‘from the Bible, or 
ged under distinct heads for the use Fa- 
milies and Schools. Baty See 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the , as 
connected Profane History, oe an- 
cient and rodeos in question and ‘an- 
swer... Selected by Mrs Smith. 12mo. 


7s. 6d. 

Six Village Sermons. By the Rev,’ ‘E. 
Berens. 12mo. l6ds: 

Lectares on some ‘Iniportant Doctrines 
of the Gospel. By Thomas Rafiles, 142. 
12mo. Jsi” 

Part II. of Lectures on the Doetrine of 
the Holy Trinity. By Edward Andrew, 
LL.D. 8vo. ‘Js | + 

The Seaman’s Prayer-Book. “18m. 


= ao 
pectfal Leeter phe the Ear] of Li: 
occasi 
go athe! dane’ of ‘fans 
Bible Society Meeting. jes Ae, rar H. 


A Sermon pale on at t Bi 
a general ordination. By the. 


Wild... S8vo. |.16. sewed. 

The Doctrine of Sas Soriphath Goniebt 
ing eee and 
(ood . Works, contrasted with 
Misconceptions ; with Preliminary 
on the meaning of ‘the New Jerusalem. 

38 
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Deve by Rey. S. Noble. 1s. 4 

iff, or Pr at Repeaiion Domes- 
Patriotic, and Mercan- 

tile Duties. By John Morison. 

. Asaph, or the Herrnhutters; being a 


I Sketch of of the Principal Events 
aan! remarkable Institutions im the 
Modern, History of the Church of the Uni- 
tas Fratrum, commonly called Moravians. 
By one of its Members. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
An Historical. Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments, and part of the A pocry- 
pha; in which the Events are 
according to Chronological Order. By a 
Member of the Church of Englard. 12mo. 


6s.. 6d. 
relating to the 


Hae 


The Laws . By 
Se Renee’ P. Wilame, 2d edit. 8vo. 


 Resiati'by's Catholic, on some Pas- 
sages of a Work, entitled “ The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Trinity Proved.”’ 8vo. 1s. 
12mo. 6d. 
A Letter tothe Venerable and Reverend 
S rey » M.A. F.R.S. Arch- 
Cleveland, on the Subject of his 
ee ween Ont & ee, 
og 1821. By Captain 
Thomas Thrush, R. N. 3s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Bible and Li- 


‘Church of St Pauls, on Mont, > July I, 
1822, at the Visitation of the 
London. By C. Goddard, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

A few Plain Answers to the Question, 
“ Why do you receive the Testimony of 


Monthly ly List of Neio Publications. 
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the Hon. E. Swedenborg ?” 4th edit. 6d. 
A cheap edition, 4d. 

Letters toa Member of Parliament on 
the Character and Writings of Baron Swe- 
denborg. By the Rev. J. Clows.. 4s, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part VI. completitig Vol. VIL of the 
Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels; 
containing Dupin’s Travels in Great Bri- 
tain, consis F of Tours through the Na- 
val'and Military Establishments. 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. boards. 

Journal of a Tour through the Nether- 
lands to Paris, in 182). By the Author of 
** Sketches and Fragments,” &. &a 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Remarks made during a Tour through 

the United States of America, in 1817-8-9. 
By W. T. Harris. 4s. 
“ “Travels through the Holy Land and 
Egypt. By Wi Rae Wilson of Kel- 
vinbank, North Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Illustrated with Engravings. 

An Account’ of the Principal Pleasure 
Tours in England and Wales. With 
Maps.and Views. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

art I. commencing Vol. VIII. of the 
Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels ; 
containing Muller’s Travels in Greece and 
the Ionian Isles, and M. Saulnier’s Ac- 
count of the Zodiack of Denderah. 8yo. 
3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 
. A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 
1621. By. G. Manby, Esq. 4to. £1, 
Ils. 6d. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tri- 
poli, in , tothe Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bay of Tripoli. 
By A. Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


EDINBURGH. 


* Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CXLVII. for October. 
New Edinburgh Review. No. V. 
Historical Account of his "s Visit 
erm hose anaes a 8s. 
; ’s System hy. 
Vol. ILI. Part II. Containing the descrip- 
tion of Indostan, Chin-India, or Indo. 
China ; and under the head OcEawica, 
The Sunda Islands, the Philippines, Mo- 
luceas and Timorian Chain, New Holland 
and its Dependencies, New Zealand, New 
and the intervening Pe- 
A Sandwich &e. 
on ‘the Life, Walk, and Tri- 
of Faith. By the Rev. W. Romaine, 
With an Introductory Essay, by 
Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 


PR ene , the Best Friend of 
iy vod 
Bémo. Is. - 


i 


a | 


il 


Rey. Archibald Bonar. 


. The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ.. In Two Parts. Part I. The 
Constitution of the Character of Jesus 
Christ shewn to differ from the Opinions 


of Arians, Trinitarians, and 
Swedenborgians. Part II. On the Moral 
Character of Jesus, the Office of Christ 
and the Hely Spirit The argument ot 
this W ork rests chiefly upon a fact, hither- 
to overlooked, viz. : that the Apostles, for 
twenty-five years at least, laboured under 
the Jewish prejudice, that the Messiah was 
a mere man; but afterwards, having their 
attention excited more articularly to.the 
subject, Chry Miecterel in Divinity. 8vo. 
10s., boards. 

The Poetical Common Place Book ; 
consisting of an Original Selection of Stand- 
ard and itive Poetry.. 18mo.. 4s. 

Letters. America, containing Ob- 
servations on the Climate, &c. By ga 
Flint. 8vo. 10s. 6d. pm 

_A Complete Historical Account of his 
Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. 18mo. 3s. 

co Peas ic Flora, or Co- 

Descriptions of Cry- 
pani ic Plants found in Scotland. a, 
Haye Greville, Esq. F.R.S., &c 
No. IV. 4s... 
. Edinburgh. 1 en Journal. Con- 














1892. "] 


ducted by Dr Brewster. and Professor 
Jameson. No. XIV. 4s. 6d. 


Pp we ier gesr abe uito Terri foun ODE to Associate Sy: 
ae 8vo0. 2s, 62. Selkirk. 2 2 rola teins no tae 
Mithe Senttich Epi Episcopal Review and Ma- § The Court of Holyrood. Mey, of 


‘gazite. No. XT. 3s. 6d. 

‘An Essay on Faith. By Thos. Erskine, 
Esq. Advocate; author of “ Remarks on 
the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Re- 
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petpacice 


an Old Story. 12mo. 5s. 
sit Desig ‘Cooma or Geogra- 


be oom Shy, Physicals Political, 



























vealed Religion.” 12mo. 3s. y 
The Christian’s Monitor; or Discourses, printed in 8vo. — columns.) 
chiefly intended to illustrate and recom- 12, w the work. 9s. sewed. 
mend le and Practice. Atlas of Scotland, No. VI. containing 
By William Schaw, Minister of the Gos- Lanarkshire, on two sheets. 10s. 6d. 
pel, Ayr. 12mo, 5s. 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 
EDINBURGH.—Oct. 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
ist,.. 27s. Od. | Ist,...24s. Od: Ist,..-...188. Od. | Ist,......16s. Gd. 
2d, ...22s, Od. | 2d,...20s. Od. | 2d,..+...16s. Od}, 2d,....,.14s. 6d. 
~ $d,...17s. Od: | 3d, ...18s. Od | 3d,...... 14s. Gd. | 3d, .....13s. Od. 
Average, £1, 2s. a. 9-12ths. 
Thursday, Oct. 18. 
Meat (17) on, por Mi) Os. 3d. to0s. 5d. | Quartern Loaf . .. 0s, Jd. to.0s.- 0d. 
Mutton "¢ 0s. 3d. to0s. 5d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Val . ge SSS ry to 0s. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Pg 3d. to 0s. Od. 
Pork... - Os. Od. tos. Od. Dito, perl» Od. to.0s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Os. 8d. to2s. Od. Sere Lae to Os. Od. 
allow, per stone . 6s. Od. to&s. Od. | Eggs, - ot Od. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON. Oct. _ 
OLD. __ 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ast, ....00s. Od. | Ist,....26s. Od. | Ist,.....18s. Od..| Ist,....014s. Od. | Ist, ....15s. Od. 
2d, ....00s. Od, | 2d,.....24s. Od. | Qd,......16s. Od. | 2d, .....12s. Od. | Qd,.....'12s. Od. 
34, ....00s. Od. | 3d,.....22s. Od. Plersal te Od. | 3d, .....} 1s. Od. | 3d,.....11s. Od. 

EW. ’ 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ....25s. Od. | Ist ....23s. Od. | Ist; ...17s. 6d. | Ist, ... OOs. Od. | Ist, ... 00s. Od. 
2d, «.:-22s. Od. | 2d, ....2Is. Od. | 2d,..... 16s. Od. | 2d, ... 00s. Od. | 2d, .... OOs. Od. 
3d, oo0- 208. 6d. 3d, eoee 19s. 0d. 3d, ooee 145. Od. 3d, eee 00s. Od. - 3d, os 00s. Od. 

Average, £1 : 1s. 6d. 3-12ths. ' 


ctesregs Prices of. Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended October 5. 
Wheat, 40s. 5d.—Bartey, 27s. 0d.—Oats, 18s. Od.—Rye, 20s: Od.—Beans; 24s. 11d.—Pease, 275. 11d, 































































London, Corn Bachange, Oct. 7. Liverpool, Oct. 8. 
Wheat, red, new 23 to Bt 26 to 23/| wheat, per70 im” “jamer.p. 196mm 
new ‘ 
os. —to 28 to 32 ng. O14 Oto 6 S.— O0to— 0 
Su ditto 36to 35 to 38||New . Oto 6 bond 28.0 to 30 0 
Ditto, new. . 32 to 24to 28)\Foreign..3 6to 4 .» 30 Oto 52 0 
White, old; . 25 to 26.to 30|| Waterford 4 6to 4 per 240 ib. 
eds: ge aiueme ¢ $8 3 Bogen: 
to to 
Ditto, new. . 36to 17 to 19)/Dubli 4 6to 4 19 0to20 0 
- ood i9 to ailirsh Old 39 to 4 we 
36 . > to . 
Fine lito. > igo 22 to 24\\Barley, per 60 Ibs. Beef, Ke. 
Supecfine ditto 91 to 21 to 24)|Eng.... 2 10 to .3 ed. s.d. 
be. whe 25 to 26\|Seotch .. 210to 3 79 0 to 80 0 
Fine. . . . 50to - 28 to —/Irish . . 2 8to 2 -+ 70to 770 
Hog Pease 21 to 36 to 40//Oat: Ib. = - 66 0t 70 0 
Maple . . . 23to 30 to 35 2 2to 2. 2.2d, 69 0 to 70 0 
| 5s 5 tamer ° 
. 
Seeds, @ to 22 - 600to 95 0 
Oto 7 g 40.0to 42 0 
& 8 d & 6tw 6 6 —O0to —o 
Must. White, . 8 to 10 _ , ‘ 48° 0to 500 
Brown, new 8 to 9 Oj Linseed, — 0.to 50 «45 Oto 460 
‘Tares, per bsh. Oto 0oj— to— 0 to 25 ewt. 
baby es pe 3 6to 7 OjRye Grass, 14 to 30 £17to 19 5300 to 340 
-R green Oto 0 OjClover, red ewt.18 to 52 0 to 24 28 0 to 32 0 
sat. $4 068 UConander) . Otol4 OlFlour, Eaglsh ttt t 
Ld m.. 20to 0 
30 to 34 OTrefoil ...: 8 to 20 Olfp.240ib.fine30 ‘U to 32 Spe do Ute = 0 
ced, per last, . £21 to £23. lrish . 0 to 50 ¢,p.fiter 0to — 0 





















510. _. Monthly Register. « [Oct, 
MgrTrornoLocican TaBixs, ertracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
. y, Calton-hill. 


B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’eioek, after. 
Boa Tey he cocond Observation in the aftencon, in the frst column, is taken by the Register 
‘Thermometer. 
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sl, sh. rain. 
Heavy rain. 
Dull, with 

h. sh. rain. 


-6356,M.60 Warm foren. 
mila. 57 Chie. aft. showery. 


Average of Rain, 2.365 inches. 
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dull aftern. 
Dull mor.sh. 
fair aftern. 
Fair, with 
isunshine. 
Ditto. 

Dull, but 
fair. 


pra ot 
ay showery. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, with 
slight sh.rain 
Dull, but, 


ir. 

Rather dull, 
ut fair. 

Dull, with 
ain aftern. 
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Average of Rain, 1.119 Inches. 





Course of Exchange, October 6.—Amsterdam, 12:7. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 5. 
; >» 12:8. Antwerp, 12:6. Hamburgh, 38 Altona, 38:1. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:60. Ditto 25:90. Bourdeaux, 25: 90. Frankfort on the Maine, 158. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94:3. Us. Vienna, 10: 24 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10: 24 Eff. flo. Ma- 
drid, 36}. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 364. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. 
4]. Genea, 43}. Venice, 27: 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 394. Palermo, 
Lisbon, 513. Oporto, 519.° Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 9} per 
cent. Cork, 93 per cent. , 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz ign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 

Doubloons, £3: 13; 6d. New Dollars, 4s. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 





1829] Monthly Register. - 51b- 
Wushiy. Pris of Steck from 38 to 2tch Bart 1228, 
10th. 17th: 24th. 


Bank stock, wi 352 oaaanene oe 
. per cent. r ced, 81h omen onieeiill 
3 per cent. 80% 81h. 805.1 81} 
3h per cent. Soak: 924 rt ere Salibaad 
4 per cent. consols, 993 oe yates 
New 4 per cent. Is, 994 rs 100} 
India stock, . 252 —_— 
—— bonds, 7 49 47 49 
Exchequer bills, 2d 4 pr. ~-| 3 pr. 
Consols for acc. 813 814 
Long Annuities, | — renee —_— 
French 5 per cents. } 92f. 60c. | 92fr. 254 —— 
Amer. 5 per cent. 97 97 97 93 


















































PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 5.—London, Oct. 3. 


SUGAR, Muse. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
Be P. Dry Brown, ewt. 53 57 52 55 52 
id. good, and fine mid. 59 58 72 54 
Fine and very fine, . ./| 80 _ 74 71 
ag mw he Loaves, . _ — ae 
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Monthly Register. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Ewouisu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of July and the 20th of Aug. 1822, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alfrey, W. Cloak-lane, Dowgate-hill, warehouse- 
man. 


Allen, S. and T. C. Noble, Bristol, hosiers. 
Atkins, R. grocer. 

Als, J. Westfirle, Sussex, farmer. 
Atwood, T. S' Stelling Minnis, Kent, dealer. 
Syuey G. Ss bow eld, victualler. 


» Cornwall, grocer. 
Seventies A. Gravesend, hardwareman. 
Barratt, T. Darenth Mills, Kent, paper maker. 
Bateman, A. Bristol, victualler. 


—- J. jun. Crickmoor, Dorsetshire, coal and 
e merchant. 


Bevill, C. P. Ipswich, jeweller. 
Bigland, B. ae nae ae merchant. 
Brain, Reverend . Much Wenlock, earthenware 
manufacturer. 
Browing, T. sen. East Malling, Kent, farmer. 
Candler, J. gn be 3 Aldgate, flour-factor. 
Capon, J. B. p’s Hull, Somersetshire, wool- 
stapler. dvr 
way, 


Se ae ed RS gn 
Cecil, G. . Rix, -} 

Butts, and Albery Wharf, Camberwell, corn 
and coal merchants. 
Clarke, H. and F. Grundy, Liverpool, merchants. 

Cornforth, J. Whitby, p umber. 
p see and J. jun. Torquay, wine-merchant. 
~ Ty ee victualler. 

Stipe d J. Wisbeac’ Cambridgeshire, draper. 
Dalton, J. Tottenham-court Road, merchant. 
Day, J. and R. Camberwell- -green, ” store-masons. 
Davies, T. Minories, stationer. 
Davies, T. Waeeers. High-street, baker. 

\ ‘ealer in slates. 
Dent, J. Stone, Staffordshire, cheesemonger. 
Dipper, F. Worcester, silk-mercer. 

eleigh, T. Devonshire-street, Queen-square, 


Bamonis re Costell, Bugged, Cardiganshire, 
ae, 
Ellis, J. H. Norwich, linen-draper. 
Edwards, T. Liverpool, merchant. 
Edwards, T. Tarvin, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 
— R. ‘Edgbaston-street, Birmingham, flour- 
an J. Rosamond-street, Clerkenwell, victual- 
Felton, R. High-street, Southwark, hop-merchant. 
a J. Bulmer, Essex, farmer. 
E. D. Manchester. 
Fletcher, P. C. and T. Queenhithe, coal-mer- 


Foulkes, J. Chester, grocer. 
J. and H. Taylor, Bristol, commission- 


ts. 
— T. and S. Ditton, Kent, paper manufac- 
Gregg, T. R. and W.Phene, jun. Watling-street, 
confectioners. 
Greig, J. and H. Stort, Charlotte-street, Rath- 
-dra: 
at - ; -Old Swinford, Worcestershire, victual- 
Gabel N. eee. are, East Stonehouse, De- 
vonshire, bu 
7 I. Te Cropthorn, Worcestershire, far- 
Hawkins J. and J. Nottingham, timber-mer- 
chants. 


Harris, J. Birmingham, nail-factor. 
Harris, T. om » Monmouthshire, cord- 


Hardwidg , J. Wellington, draper. 
Havard, . Hereford, whan thevchamt. 

coe W. and M. Douglas, Sunderland, coal- 
Heige 3 J. Star-court, Little Compton-street, build - 
Hescitine, R. Thirsk, innkeeper. 


Howe, J. and W. Robinson, Carlisle, dealers. 
Hill, T. Thornbury, Gloucestershire, linen-dra- 


» R. Li Liverpool, m 
si J. Hayling North ti Hampshire, farmer. 
Ww. Been Cornwall, farmer. / 


Hewer, W. Llanellin, Monmouthshire, fat oer. 

H , J. G. Covent-garden, wine-merchant. 

Hulse, J. Shirland, Derbyshire, —— ‘inner. 

Humphries, Cc. Bishopsgate-street, en: r. 

Jackson, G. Manchester, dry-salter. 

James, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, tea-dealer. 

Jones, W. Bristol, victualler. 

Jones, R. Newport, Monmouthshire, wine and spi- 
tit merchant. 

King, W. — Suffolk, 

King, W. F. buil er. 


ocer. 
» eoach- 
, T.C ton, Yorkshire, dealer. 
, S. H. Old-street, watchmaker. 
Leah, S. H. jun. Old-street, merchant. 
Lewis, W. Cardift, linen-draper. 
Low, H. A. Sunderland, merehant. 
Lucas, W. Burnham, Sussex, farmer. 
Marshall, W. Hull, miller. 
Mason, J. B. Cambridge, cook. 
Mitchell, T. Bow, linen-draper. 
Moore, T. Paddington, salt-merchant. 
Mortimer, J. sen. Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. 
Moss, J. Liverpool, woollen-dra 
Norris, T. Bishopstone, Wilts, s) veel: 
ym J. Newport, Monmouthshire, coal-mer- 


Papps, G. North-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer. 
Parker, C. Colchester, merchant. 

Parsons, G. Liverpool, sail-maker. 

Pasley, J. Bristol, master mariner. 

Peacock, J. Bishopwearmouth, ship-broker. 
Peyton, J. Christchurch, Hampshire, merchant. 
Pereival, R. Eye, Herefordshire, wheelwright. 
Poole, T. Heston, Middlesex, dealer. 

Porter, J. Swinford, Leicestershire, butcher. 
Price, J. Ryall, Worchester, dealer. 

Pulman, } vand J. Guisbrough, Yorkshire, brew- 


ers. 
Richards, T. W. South-bank Cottage, Regent’s 
park, dealer. 
Richards, M. are. ship-builder. 
Rivers, W. and Clowes, Shelton, Staffordshire, 
earth turers. 
Roberts, W. Oxford-street; hosier. 
Robinson, G. London-road, Surrey, coal-dealer. 
Robinson, F. Aston, near Birming jam, dealer. 
Rose, T. Regent-street, Pall Mall, wine and bran- 
dy merchant. 
Lemans, st wapblde, pas draper. 
, T.Chea -cook. 
Shillitoe, T. York, ironmonger. 
Smith, J. F. Regent-street, linen-draper. 
Smith, W. H. Faversham, linen-draper. 
Stevenson, J. Boston, grocer. 
Stodhart, J.and F. Carlisle, cotton-manufacturers. 
Strickland, J. Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, 
brewer. 
Stride, T. Quarley, Hampshire. 
Teylor, A M. Southampton, victualler. ~ 
Thorp, J. jun, Cheadle, calico-printer. 
Tomlinson, W. J. Nantwich, Cheshire, money- 
scrivener. 
Tomkins, H. Bromyard, Herefordshire, innholder. 
Tomlinson, W. Chester, wine-merchant. 
Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea, brewer. 
Tucker, B. jun. Bristol, carpenter. 
Turney, J. Sedgebrock, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Halifax, merchants. 
Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk, merchant. 
Tweddell, w. Stanwix, Cumberland, carrier. 
Wall, J. Birmingham, dealer. 
Walker, W. Bolton, shopk 
Wilkinson, R. London, mere oe 
Westerdale, J. Hull, grocer and 
Wedgberrow, T. Himbleton, 


whateley, G. L. Cheltenham, money-scrivener. 

Whittingham, R. George-street, Bryanstone- 
square, victualler. 

Wilson, J. Ely, miller. 

woes V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, gro- 


Wycherley, W. Alberbury, Shropeshire, farmer. 
Yates, W: Bristol, baker. - 





sman. 
Worcestershire, 
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ALPHABETICAE Last of 8CoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist Au- 


gust and 30th September, 1522, 


Arnot, Peter and Co. ergy in Edinburgh. 
John, merehant in Crail. 
Burke and Henry, eoal-factors in Edinburgh. 
= » eraser, cattle-dealer, and fish- 
in the island of Islay. 
, dtover and cattle-dealer in 


Clark, a jun. Povine abe in Inverness. 
Cochrane, James, uarrier, and victual- 
ler, at Rickers, near Pais ey. 

Craig, John, tacksman of m ogeremi and fish-cu- 
rer and dealer in sentry fing wn. 

Finlayson eer) eared. in Glasgow. 

Gillies, ge Poly and merchants in Glasgow ; 
Gillies, O’ Neill, and Co. in Liverpool; and John 
MaceNiell and Co. Limerick. 

Gillies, John, one of the individual partners of 
John Gillies and Co. merchants in Glasgow ; 
Gillies, O’ Neill, and Co. Liverpool; and John 

. MaeNiell and Co. Limerick. 

Hart, Thomas William, merchant in Greenock. 

Kerr, William, and Son, merchants in Leith. 

Lindsay, David, and Company, late of the New 
Buil ings, North‘ Bridge, Edinburgh h, general 


Love, y= merchant and haberdasher, 


Love, John, haberdasher in perp a4 
Mackay, Alexander, grazier and cattle-dealer, and 
—- oe: sa hery and fish-curer at 
, in sland 5 
Macticehian, Peter, merchant in G % 
Maclaws, Robert Arthur, spirit-dealer in Glasgow. 
M‘ ‘Donald, William and Alexander, merchants in 


iam Jamon, taeksman of, and corn, cattle-deal- 
. er, ‘and drover at Glacktown. 

Menzies, William, distiller in Gorbals of Glasgow. 
M‘Neill, Neil, tacksman of Ebster, grazier, cattle- 

dealer, and fish-curer in the Island of Islay. 

Scarrott, James, haberdasher in Edinburgh. 
Shaw, John, flesher and eattle-dealer in Greenock. 
Smith, James, ahice of Forfar, at Rose-Mill of Strath- 


martin, 
Taylor, - tone merchant in Borrowstounness. 


extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Taylor, John, and Sons, merchants and soap ma- 
nufacturers sr _ Queensferry. 


of Dum 
Watt, John, jun. merchant in Edinburgh. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Buchanan, Paul George, late pee | in Edin- 
Pm. 3 ey a divi wooremty ho hee apgeea WA 
ing, liam, merchan’ lasgow; a divi- 

dend 10th October. 

Fraser, Alexander, manufacturer in Inverness ; a 
second dividend on 34 October. 

Gordon, Patrick, late stationer in Glasgow ; a di- 
vidend after 29d October. 

Harktill, James, merchant in Aberdeen; a divi- 
dend of 2s. on 17th September. 

Kirk, William, manufacturer in n Glasgow; a final 
dividend on on the 12th Septem 

Macalpine and  oribk anaes i in Glasgow ; 


Macintosh, Arthur, bookseller i in Inverness ; a se- 
eond dividend on 13th October. 

M‘Donald, John, merchant in Perth; a first divi- 
dend on 10th September. 

Martin,. John, manufacturer in Glasgow; a first 
and final dividend on 5th November. 

Pollock, Alexander and John, cotton-yarn-mer- 
chants in Paisley; a final dividend after 19th 


September. 

Reid, Francis, and Son, “watchmakers in oe gl Fy 
a first and final dividend after 25a October 

Smith, John, lime-merchant in Platthorn of Kil- 
brides ; first and final dividend on 350th Septem- 


The} Perth Foundery omen athird dividend 
of 1s. per pound, after 17th September. 
‘eae James, late ship-master in Ferry-Porton- 
Craigs, in the county of Fife, and late master, 


pom ee pany Reever Gowan of Dundee; a 
wane end on 3d September. 
Anthony, merchant and ship-owner in 
pa Eo a third oe 10d. per pound, 
on 25th Septem 
Wood, William, senior, by nn ey ', or mer- 
—- Limekilns ; 3 widend after 4th No- 
vem 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Major Maclaine, 77 F. to be Lt. Col 
in the Army _ 15 Aug. 1822 


at Chatham, Temporary Ran 
Lt. Col, while employed goo 
~- Walcott, R. Art. oor in > the 


do. 

do. 

Bt. Maj. Oakes, Major by aces vice 
Lt. Cal. J. Camac, ret. —_ 


Lt. Hall, Capt. 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. Moseley, Lt by 


R. Parker, Cornet and Sub-Lt. do. do. 
Lt. Prosser, to be Capt. 7 purch. vice 
ood, ret. - 1822, 

_ Easterby, from h. p. 23 Dr. it. do. 
L. A. J. Lord Muncaster, Cornet by 

; vice Webb, —r 11 July 
— _ 


Cornet Wright, Lt. by. purch. =. 
J. A. Fullerton, Cornet do. 1 Aug. 
a 3 Gen. Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 

BGS. Col. vice Gen. Delancey, 


Hine Craufurd, iste of 2 F. Ens. and 
Lt. by purch.. vice Barnard, 56 F. 
29 Aug. 


Serj. Ferris Qua. Mast. vice Darby, 
ret. on fu’ y 29 Aug. do 
Ens. and Lt. <> Syutee 
purch. vice Fox, ret. 25 di 
Ens. d, from 59 F. Ene 
and Lt. d 


Bt. Lt. Col. 
Col. by purch. 


Ens. ond Lt. Vane, Lt. and Cant. 
- B. Northey, Ens. and Lt y 


M. Gen. Sir H. Torens, K.C.B. ate 
2W.1.R. Col. vice Gen. Lostene 
dead 26 July 

Lieut. nee. Capt. by purch. vice 
Fry 15 do. 


Ens. 

T. Williams, Ens. do. 

Lt. Griffiths, Adj. vice wr 
ug 


ae Winco; from 54 F. Ens. vice 
King, ret. do. 

Gent. Cadet R. Daly, from R. Mil. 
. Coll. Ens. 8A 


allace, ret. 5 Sept. 

2d “Lt. — Ist Lt. vice -. 
merie, di 8 July 
12 Segt. 


Ens. G Liat. Wiee J Roe, dead 
a Bi Dec. 1821 





a) 
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Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


C. J. Ha Ens. vice she x44 
Gent. Cadet N. se Pd 


Mil. Coll. Ens. 
Lt phate from 55 F. vie figmit 


te Wingfield, Capt. by by purch, ‘fos 
M Lewin ret. ache +4 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. do. 
Lt. Greme, — F. Lt. vice Hal- 
ford, h. p. 6u F. 6 Aug. 
Ens. Galloway, from h. p. 15 F. Ens. 
vice Cameron dead 15 do. 


Gent. Cadet J. Lardner, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. 25 — 
Ens. White, Lt. by purch. 
binson, : ed do. 
Bt. M ; Taylor, Major by purch. 
Ay dae i. _ . 26 July 


ore 20> ce vice Lit. Gén. Sir 
H. Oakes, Bt. G.C.B. dead 9 do. 
BAe Fe epee. veo 
Ma, Prager, re Capt. by purch. .~ 
ELE by pure. > 


Mt tae fron 4 a F. Maj a 


Le Barnard, free Gama, Gao wn 


aoe ncteranrr eam + ~S 


J. E. Barney, Ens. viee Kenyon, x 


es) 


[Oct. 
sta bo es tae 
oe oa he oF. lt vee 
May Sir ¢. Cuyler, Bt. from res 

vice Barrow, h. p. 43 F. 


29 do. 
Bt. Lieut, Col. Rolt, 55 F. Maj. vice 
Frith, 38 F 


. do, 
Qua. Mast. Serj. M‘Kenzie, Qua. 
Mast. vice Benton, ret. fultpy, 


Lieut. oe from 31 F. Lt. vies 
Rogers, bh. p. 45 F. 15 do. 
ae Sir E. Reeas, K.C.B. fm, 
le Brig. Col. vice Lt. Gen. Sir 
S. Auehmuty, G.C.B. dead 25 do, 
Lieut. Mee, Captain vice — dead 
—— Holmes, do, vice Phillips, s del 
, - 

Ens. Dribi 
Lt. Irwin, = he «Pp. 73 F. Lt. 29 do. 
Ens. Richardson, from 45 F. do. Stes 


A 12 Sept. 
Maj. Gen. Sir D. Pack K.C.B. Col. 

vice Sir G. T. Walker, 52 F. 9 do, 
Lt. Hon. C. Boyle, Capt. —_ 


Msc ind, Cas Piaget 
ew > vice 

dead 11 Dee. 1821 
a spath "Ens 12 amg ies 

* ns. 22 

Lieut, Steel, Capt, vice Savage, dead 


14 ea — 

—— Cannon, do. vice Basden, "= 
——- Sargent, from h. p. 60 

vice Greme, 33 F. 
Ens. Tottenham, Lt. 
H.S. La Roche, Ens. 2 Dec. 1821 
Lieut. Ewbank, Capt. nh purch. foe 

Gamble, ret. 5 Sept. 1 


822 
Ens. Taylor, | Lt. do. do. 
F. P. D. Radeliffe, Ens. do. do. 
Maj. Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard, K.C.B. 
Comm. vice Barnes, 78 F. "25 Aug. 
Lt. Nosworthy, Capt. vice =, 
R. Afr. Col. ‘Corps 
Ens. Moriarty, Lt. 
J. W. Wetherell. Ens. do. 
Lt. Miller, from h. p. 4 W.I.R. Adj. 
and Lieut. vice Laing, R. Afr. Co 
Corps 7 do- 
M. Gen. Sir J. Byng, K.C.B. er 
vice Sir H. Torrens, 


Staff. Mil. oe go. § Qua. Mast. vice 


Horton, 
R.Afr.Col.C.Brig. Gen. Sir C. Mac€arthy, 
h. p. R. Afr. 


4A _ 
Col. Comm, 
Capt. Chisholm, from. W.I.R. ca. 


W. H. Blenkarne, from Afr. Gen 
Service, Captain with smnemey 


Lt. Laing, from 2 W.1.R. Rang. 


do. do. 
Lieut. Blake, from h. p. 23 F. ae 


J. Travers, late Lt. in 85 F. do. do. 
E. pavrards, from Afr. Comp at Ser- 


RB. Erckine, do. do. . ony 


16 





1622. ] 


we Oe od. Ma do. do. yr 


2W.LR. 


j engin ai 
ist Lieut. Hare, from h. p. Ist Lieut. 
vice Geant 21 June, 1822 
ihe from h. p. ist iy 
vice Hill, h. SJ 
2d Capt Charts, from hp. 24 Cape 


Ist peg Coxwell, 24 Capt. vice Craw= 


de. 
ee eee do. 

2d Lt. Rogers, ist L' do. 
Gest: Cadi T: A. Shone, 24 Lt do. 
ST oe 


i h. p. Aug, 
Ist Lt Foote, from,h. p- Ist. Lt. — 
fra h. p. 4 do. 
ist Lt. Richardes, from h. p. Ist Lt. 
vice Kersteman, h. p. 2 Sept. 1822 
ee rom h. P, = 
vice Milnes, h. p. 
—— Thorndike, from h. p. pa, vise 
Parratt, h. p. 12 do. 
B.Glamorgan. Mil. G. F. steel, Qua. Mast. pais bee 
» Tes. 7J 
2dTowerHam. Mil. Aa Wilkins, Brevet we of 
6 Aug, 


conte Engineers. 
Gent. Cadet E. Durnford, ‘2d Lieut. 
22 July 1822. 
The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon. the 
East India Company’s Service to have the tem- 
porary Rank as 2d Lieuts. during the period of 
their under the Command of Lt. Col. 
on oyal Engineers, at om. for in- 
ons in 
Cadet W. H. Pears 


e Art of Sapping and ing. 
25 sue 1822 
F. Abbott do. 
J. S. Grant do. 


Staff. 
Col. L’Es' , from 31 F. Bep. Adj. 
Gen. Mauritius, vice Col. Lindsay, 
res. 25 July, 1822 


Hospital Staff. 
Assist. Staff Sur. Ramsay, — 
to the Forees, vice Trumble, dead 
12 Sept. 1822 


do. 
Sinclair, from h. p. 21 
do. do. 
Hosp. Assist. J. Hall, do. do. do. 


Excha 
Bt. Lt. Col. Ahmuty, from 7 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Fitz-Gerald, h. p. 8 Gar. Bn. 
Danee, 84 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
_ Peltier, h. p. R. York Rn. 


Wilson, from 1 F. with Capt. Gell, h. 


Be Major Morrison, from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. be- 
= full pay SS Oe full pay company with 


‘on Stuart, from 37 F. with Bt. Major Fits- 
Vyncr, from Gren. Gds. with Captain Bar- 

nard, h, P56 36 F. 
7 eae Captain 
Phelan, Phelan. fron 68 F. with Capt. Rowley, 


Capt. Dex —~“t-4 3} pathetic Ameabeate 
—Leckoot P oem 28 F. with Capt. Castell, 
Hel, from 57 F. vee. ditt, with Capt, Cham- 


bers, h. A 
——Ford, 1 W.1.R. with Capt. Law, h. p. A x 
a 13 Dr. rec. diff. with L' 


bef 8 F. ree. diff. with Lt, Hannay, 


E -~ XTi 
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— 55 Dele trom 57 F, With Liat, Doaginn, hp 
ii from 57 F. with Lieut. May, 


G. Hervey, h. et aa hes 
60 F.. rec, diff. with Lt. Ha- 
~malton, hy BUF F. 
from 2 


Life Guards with Lieut. 
“Brosdtant, bn is De 


——- Barnett, from 25 scsi with Lieutenant 
Cotton, h.'p. 61 
— Willame, 2 WL. with Lieut. Macpherson, 
—= etree from hp Af. {Col Corps with 
Lieut. Burton, h. 
Ersign Powell, from te r ‘tee. diff. with Cornet 
rat wd Fong” 
—— a » from 79 F. with Ensign Christie, 
ees ~ Fane, from 63 F. with 24 Lieut. Buller, b. 
% 
>“ eill, from 8 F. with Ens. Rainsford, 72 F. 
Owen, from 38 F. with Ens. Johnston, 90 F. 
een St Fe ee a ae 
Powell, liet fee as rs 


— from 45 F. with Surg. Smyth, h. P 
Resignations and Retiremenis. 
Colonel Pattickson, 43 F. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Camac, 1 Life Gds, 
———— Sutton, Coldst. Gds. 
———— Macleroth, €3 F. 
Major Frye, 4 F. 


—— Lewin, 32 F, 
aa Gnd, 56 F. 


Ensign King, 13 F 
Quarter- uafter-Master H. ‘Steel, R. Glamorgan Mil. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Theses eaanes beeen Cope, eR, Sam be 


Jones, 89 F, 
Do. Let » h, p. 22 F. and Lieut. O’Kek 
y> 


Captain Willats, 2 WLR. 


Ensign L’ 
Quarter-Master toy 1 R. Vet. Bn. 
Cashiered. 


Assist.-Comm. Gen. J. M. Cobb. 
ced on Retired List. 
Ln Maj. M‘Intyte, 1 R. Vet. Bn. 


oer seco Hill, near Wooly tnee, 


General De Laney, 17 Dr. Beechwood, neat Ei 


Lieut.-General Sir §. Auchmuty, Geb i 78 Fe 
Commander of Forces in Ireland, Dublin, 


ae 


Haynes, wan Ba Cul sere, 

Major-General Charles Campbell, Cape of Good 

colon Evans, h. p. Roy. Afric. Corps, Kaige 
3T 


Lieut.-General Sir H. Oakes, By. G. 
Lieut.-General of the 
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Lieut -Colotiel Hooper, 3 Vet. Bat. vee 
of Gr. Gds. np 


—— 
oe late 
‘Major Vernon, 36 F. 0, ra 2 June. 


———- Hext, 83 F. on board the F; 
—— Vinnel, h. p. Provincials, Isle of Man, 


ht Infan' kK 20 daly 
Home, h. p. 2 Light ¥ 5 

er, ° ” is ocr Mt 1821 

11 Jan. 

ttle Baddon, 

Essex, 13 May 

Robert Cameron, h. p. 35 F. —_ near 

Fort William, N. B. 3 June 

— — Moody, h. p. 36 F. Falmouth, 


as 26 June 
Lieutenant ete | . 
—-—— eee F. Jamaica, 25 May 


"Thoraas Kerr, sen. Raphoe, 
1822 


Ireland, 6A 
Eyre Butler, 40 F. Cashell, “Si July 
C. J. Cochrane, 47 F. Bombay, 
27 Dec. 1821 


————. Charlton, R. Art. N 
late 4 V Bat!’ Dom 
Normington et. 
. 15 Sept. 


caster, 
——— Staunton, late 10 do. Ireland, 27 Aug. 
Mullenger, h. p, Grenad. Gds. Brix- 
ton, Isle of Wight, 50 July 
Scholey, h. p. 9 F. Gainsborough 


0 
Seaver, h: p. 60 F. Heath -_ Ar. 


Crofton, h. p. 81 F. Brirington 
house, near Bristol, ? gt 


——-—— Abell, 83 F. Ce aR 
-————- Groves, late 11 Vet. Bat. Windsor, 
LU Aug. 


———— Burbridge, h. p. 22 F. Dublin, 
ety ~ "4 ditto. 
———— Ellison, h. p. 60 F. London, 2 do. 


Donegal, 


Appothiments, Promotions, &c- 


[Oct. 
Lieutenant Maclean, h. p. 73 F. Southend, Essex, 


30 July 
Nihell, h. p. 83 F, peor: 
3 Sept. 1821. 
Nelson, h, p. 1 Gar. Bn. Ireland, 
16 July 1822, 
Ensign Cameron, 33 F. Jamaica, 19 June 
——- Harling, h. p, 5 F. Almondbury, boy 4 


——— Bonham, 9 F. Grenada, 24 July 

Bowen, late 3 Vet. Bat. Aug. 
—_—— ona. 7s 8 a Glasgow, 18: Aug. 
——— Byrne, h. p. 60 
—— Irwin, h. Por. St. Servan, France, 

21 Jan. 

Browne, h. p. 6 W. I. R. Dublin, 10 July 
Paymaster Elston, ; West 7 Militia, 
Adjutant Myers, Ens. h. p 60 

Morris, h. ps M' Donald's Ree. Corps, Lon- 


~ a 31 July 
Pet aster Hamilton, h. p. 2 
————_-——- Mason, h. p. 1 ‘Argyll ee Inf. 
“Aberdeen, July 
——_——_-——- Hartley, North Lincoln Milt, 
Lincoln, King, h. p Re Weg. T ——— 
- Pp tT. Wood- 
em Jaggard, h. if 
Assistant Surgeon Jaggar p- 
Dock, 26 Ju y 
Hargrove, do. Roserea, Ire- 
28 


land, -- 
Medical Department.—Dep. Insp. Macaulay, h. 
p- Canada, 


h. p. Valenciennes. 
nell, 19th F. 





Dep. Purveyor Saunders, 

Assist. Surg. W. M-Don- 
Sept. 

Williams, h. p. 1 +. Lt. 
5 A 





Inf. Florence, pril 
Commissariat Dep.—Dep. Com. Gen. Clar es 


Montreal, Canada, TJ 
Roe se ies kmeety Assist. Com. Gen. Hall 
New Providence, Bahamas, 12 do. 


No. III. 
Naval Promotions. 





Names. 





J. Lowr 
D. Wi 
E. L. Rich 











Names. 











Charles R. Milbourne 
William Cuppage 
Robert Inman 
L. T.. Jones 
a Hudson 

. B..Cotgrave 

olley 

Thomas Cowan 
Adlart Miller 
Charles J. F. Newton 
Robert ry! 
William Wish 


Henry Ogle 
ot Barker 


Thomas Dilke 
Tr Phipps 
Hill Wallace 
Horatio James 
John Stubbin 
i J. Johnston 
B. Maxwell 
Robert G. Welsh 
Robert J. Nash 
William Downie 
bes . Puget 
J. Pole 
C. t 




















John Orchard 
‘Thomas Mason 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
July 28. At No. 2, Charlotte Place, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of DrStraker, of adaughter. 
20. At Kilkenny, the —_ Lieut. Col. Lind- 
yn 4 C. B. commanding 78th Highlanders, of a 


er 2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Alexandar Somer- 
daughter. 


veil, bh 

35. M 1s Kermack, Albany Street, of 

— Ath No. 16, Nelson Street,, Mrs John J; Jame- 
—_——_ 
- t Gartcraig, M 

— At View Firth, the 


7. At her. » in Great King 
Street, the Countess of Seek was safely de- 
Jivered of a daughter, . The infant was imme- 
diately half baptized, and named Marion Eliza- 


— At Bury, near Gosport, the Lady of George 
. R. N. of twin boys. 
8 Mrs y of 


Romanno, of a 
10. Mrs M‘Hutehon, No. 60, Nicolson. Street, 
of a daughter. 
13. AtGlasgow, Mrs Colin Campbell, Jura, of 


a son. 
. — In Berkeley Square, London, the Countess 
of Jersey, of a ter. 
‘= At Lausanne, the Lady of Ca; 

Max R. N. of a daughter. 
a No. 15, Dublin Street, Edin- 


pA Masi Lodge, Devon, the Honourable 
. ysde Lodge, L Lanark, Mrs Alexan- 


— At Sunn 

der Hone 

— Mrs Smith, No. 3, Brown’s Square, 

jin At the Hollies, Staffordshire, e Sanat HK 
lontgomery r. 

20. emery Cone, Kay. of anen had bait, 


Me At James’ Square, Mrs Renton, of a daugh- 
sie Mrs Abercromby, No. 19, York Place, of a 
‘0 -house, Fife, the Lady of Lieu- 

roy ys meow we of a da 


y of G. w. Laurenge 
Esq. a i Langnenn, the Lady of a daughter 


wt we 


24. At Dryme, ~ Lady ‘of > M‘Ken- 
zie, Esq. M. D. of the Honourable East India 
——— y’s service, Madras establishment, of a 
ughter. 
— At ‘Drummond Place, Mrs Forbes, of a 


‘daughter. 


— At Great King Street, Mrs J. S. More, of a 
son.’ 
— At Kenmure, | the Lady of Archibald Stir- 
ling, of a daughter.‘ 
At Lochcoat, Mrs Wishart, of a da 
25. In Coates —— = oo of Liew oat. 
Colones Broomhead, of 
At the Earl of Gavents seat, at Eaglehurst, 
the ¢ Countess of Cavan, of a.son. 
A. In Montague Place, Russell Square, the 
= of Captain William Forrest, of a son. 
»-the Lady of William F. Hun- 
—— Py a vm 4 The child only survived a few 


50. At Swaithland Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
Right Hon. — - commenmmt of a daughter. 
— In er Street, P: Londen, 
the Lemna Hon. ‘Donald Ogilvy, a son and 
wind. 1. At Demperston, Mrs Russell, of a son, 
2. At Dumfries, Mrs Carruthers, Mouswald 


Kintore, of a son. 

ae Mrs R. Scott Thomson, 33, Prince’s Street, 
of a/son. 

5. At Belle Vue, St Leonard, in Colchester, the 
Lady pe dewe Lsontenant Colenal the Hon. W. H. Gard- 
ner, 

— At Laverock Bank, the Lady of John Stree, 


Seen » Warkton, N - peveene sect 


Mi Wauchope, of de ww, of a son. 
ae Dr ecoeeiahy nn Sky Ne- 
oJ 


8. At Stirling, Mrs Captain Brown, of Park, of 


a son. 
— At Islabank, the Lady of Peter Wedderburn, 
Esq. of a daughter. 


the Lady of Capwin Alexander 


9, At 
a daughter. 


Deal, 
Kennedy Clark of nw 





Register.— Deaths. 


the Lady of Warren 

Pease a co 

“Stost Seager of the 

sie pata fet as nl ee 

12. choi) ots Peat nas Doug of 
on at , ste Street, Mrs Greig of Hall- 
=p ne Mrs Gillespie, of a daugh- 
ms M6 Bot Seaviek, coe 5 Lady of Major-Ge- 


neral Dalrymiple, of a sti 
16. In Albany Street, se Punean: ofeee 


17. In Abereromby Place, the Right Hon, Lady 
—In ‘George Sc Square, Lady Anne Wardlaw, of 
8 son. 
annie No. 3, Northumberland Street, Mrs An- 


Stranraer, Mrs James H. Ross, of a son. 
19. At the Manse of Kilmuir ‘—} Mrs Ma- 
theson, wife of the Rev. Charles Ross Matheson, 


ason. 
— At Dr Monro’s, Bushey, p Saat the Lady of 
Alexander Monro, Esq. of a 
23. Bone oe Mrs Donsiiene, of 6 eum. 
24. The of Lieutenant-Colonel H of 
the Hast India Company's 1a 7 Major A. Pemon 
of Hoeminaton, oft ay 
25. Mrs John Cockburn, of a daughter. 
- At Conway, North Wales, hw Lady of Sir 
David Erskine, Bart. of a 
wi ge em y ~ ee 


AC Caseig the Lady ofthe Hon. Captain 


Mak Etim tas, » Mrs Lee, of 


_ At Dunbar, Mrs Innes, 6 ——— 
Herts, the 


‘ Lady of Lord 

Suesunie ofe son and heir. 
29. At Ceamock, Mrs Mitchell, oom. 
— At Sundrum, Mrs Hamilton 5 Santen, of 


@ son. 
— At sansa. Ranien Ghvathy ee: Seely af 
#0. In Cavendish Square, London, Mrs Keith 


. = At 50, Queen Street, Mrs Scott, of a son. 
am In © og beeen Mrs Thomas Corrie, 


the Lad ober ioe 
tate of the 12th Foot, of ae 


MARRIAGES. 


y 16. At sees, in — y= Mr 
‘Cuthbert, eldest daughter and A 
ant John Robertson, ar Captain and Adu 
ca) militia. 

» 5. At the Manse of Kelton, the Rev. A. 

of Anstruther Wester, to Helen, third 
Bes meee cass tt ateng 


ww sgues of Wanes 
s ag woot Mr Arehi- 


Edinburgh, to Elizabeth 
paid Chane nly Mactadven, ‘eldest daughter of the late 
John Maefadzen " merehant, Liv 6 


N. B, te Justina, 
of William Anderson, Esq. Rus- 


[Oet. 
1?, At 


Thomas H Esq. of Ack- 
lam Hall, ¥: veo Charlotee Premios ae 
daughter’ of the late Richard Wells, Eq of De De- 
merara. 

14. At Edinburgh, Captain ae Brown, R.N. 
to ys youngest daughter of Johix Home, Esq. 


= ’s Chapel, Robert Hames, he 


— At StJo 
Great Glenn, tershire, to Miss Harriet 


* yell, mdbrey ed: of John Dalyell, Esq. of Lingo 


endersyde Park, Roxburghshire P Ste- 
jy Eaton, Esq. of Ketton Hall, county of Rut- 
and, to Charlotte Ann, second daughter of George 
Walidie, Esq. of Henderside. 

— Alexander Marshall, Esq. sw isor of ex- 
cise, Campbelton, to Miss Martha Porter, of Bar- 
asky, near Cam ton. 

15. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Sir John James Douglas, Bart. of Spring- 
wood Park, to Hannah Charlotte, only son of the 
late Henry Scott, Esq. of Belford, born ser hshire. 

16. At St G '$ Chureh, quare, 
London, William Hanbury, Esq. of Kelmarth, | in 
the fe of Northampton, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the lateLord Spenser Stanley Chichester and 

y Harriet Chichester, and grand-daughter of 
the Earl of apy | 

19. At Manse of Crawford, by the Rev. John 
Bower, of Maryculter, Robert Bower, M. D. and 
surgeon R. N. to Agnes Colquhoun, eldest daugh- 

ter of the Rev. John Ross, minister of Crawford. 

rh St ee oe Canterbury, Mr 
James Porter, sen. to Mrs Catherine 

his sixth wife. wiesthttied 

27. At No. 10, St Patrick Square, Mr Alexan- 
der Gifford, S. s. C. No. 2, Hill Square, to Miss 
ee More, eg daughter of the Rev. George 

ore, 

2%. In Edinburgh, John Macpherson Macleod, 
of St Kilda, Esq. to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of William Greig, Esq. Gayfield Square. 

— At Melvilie-house, Fife, Abel Smith, Esq. 


- M. P. of Woodhall Herts, to Lady Marianne Les- 


lie Melville, youngest sister of the Earl of Leven 
and. Melville” 


late Mr Alexander Kelly, Barsollis, Wigtonshire; 
— At St Paul’s, Deptford, Alexander Haldane, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, to Emma, —— 
———— the late Joseph Hardcastle, Esq. of 
» county of Surrey. 
— At conte Viscount Chetwynd, to 
poet —_ surviving daughter of the late Robert 


— At Wotton, in Surrey, Charles, eldest son 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, C. C. B. and 
K, M.T. to —— mh: daughter of John Eve 


lyn, . of Wi 
Sept. AtKirkeud t, David Blair, (tertius), 


Esq. oe tees of to Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
Gordon 
4. At Old Aberdeen, Captain John Gordon, > 
A. son of Lieut.-Colonel G Coy 
qerGal Abeaeon daughter. of the Rev. Dr S. Ogi. 
M. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas P. mer- 


attison, 
chant, to Gilchrist, youngest daughter of the late 
orge John. At Walter — 
Drummond 


Esq. 4th Dragoon 
Sesutl. ohaeet daughter of the late Alex. Campbell, 
Esq. of Hallyards. 
Se eae m+ ae 
oO Fuzileers, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
5 ~General pnt ly i 


10. J. L. ory aft, Richardson, Eq. of 
daughter of R. Richardson, 
Sireatham. 


- =< At Kirkaldy, Mr James Ballingall, factor at 
YS ng nce to som third daughter of the late 


Mr John S 
Ge Georges Ch Chapel, oe Be char 


Gree, Cuper Piss, to tlaneting 
lat Lieut Col. Willam Gedes, 854 
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of. Mr J Men- 
: sueatiads Tenge 
abate 
« Huntly, the ~M S 
~~ tr of the late Mr ca i 


That ae vm 
of Auchin- 
yang Place, Leith, William Cun- 

. Esq. of Dromona, Ireland, to Helen, 

eldest. daughter of the late Daniel Shiels, Esq. 


uy Po mas he. Thomas Lane, 


23. At M 
ham to Elizabeth eldest daughter of 
— At Ayr, + Esq, of Two- 


Rev. William Smith, atasselbue he 
Alexander M 
milewood, St Catherine's, Jamaica, to Bonella 
Mary, eldest daughter of Alexander Gardner, Esq. 


x 
Bh At ae Lieut. Jacob 


Glyner Ri 
‘lots Bacsld Forbes ieee 

daughter of the ate Ea. 
t Pathhead, Se Major James 
Pate, aita. of the "5th F Foot, oe Agnes fourth 
daughter of the late Robert Wharrie of Pathhead, 


— At Huish, Devonshire, Lord Rolle, to the 
Hon. Louisa Trefusis, sister of Lord Clinton. 
; ol to Mise Mary Chester. the Earl of Liver- 
pool = boat Chester, 
Wallace, “4 = 


rary Jane, 


ae rient, Indiaman, to 
only daughter of Colonel Sir John Sinclair, of 
Dunbeath, Bart. 
25. In London, Franeis Garden Campbell, Esq. 
of Troup, to ee, only daughter of the late 
~General Du Carnousie. 
venie, Sir Archibald Dunbar of 
to nig daughter of John 


27. At Dore. Archibald Geddes, Esq. V 
to Isabella Jane, only daughter of of 
surgeon there, 


26. At Pi 


Mesander Johnstone, Req. 


Maraden, only remain- 

son or Sir T. S. Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor 

that settlement, and on the 14th of January, 
Charlotte, his 


eldest 
Feb. 28. At Bombay, ieutenant Wm. Camp- 
i Hon. East Cc 


Wi \o 
March 20. Me. B= oe con a, 
Campbe' ‘adras ve Infantry, 
third son of the late John Campbell, Esq. of 
South Hall. 
21. At Madras, William Mellis, . Lieute- 
t of Foot, se- 


ellis, Esq. of New- 


, Kincardineshire. 
. At sea, on his passage to India, Mr Alexan- 
der Stewart, youngest son of General Stewart of 


a9. Rerkeny ad wal y from Valparaiso, 
of his pa hey pos bh 4 
neous one 
-y* the “Sane 


t of his age, Dunean M‘Farlane, Esq. 
eld, after a residence of 45 years in the 


Fune. coe inetc from Jamaica to England, 
Catherine, nsir iseman, 
Bart. of his Eee renee amar. Her lady- 
was the third daughter oe Sir James Maein- 


» M.P. 
10. Of the fever, at his brother’s house, Fal- 


Vala 


of S 
island. 


Register.— Deaths. ‘ 


ll, At Lucca, Jamatca, 
John Cam 


Hutehison, of the 
June 27. a pean eam Jamai- 
ea, Mr M‘Andrew, late of the 
ite av tnd son of James M-Anarew Ea 
0! 
30. At Berbice, after a short illness, Peter Faire 


bairn, Esq. 
July 2. At — om John Reid, M.D. author of 
treatise 


regor Muitay Ruskie, Colonel 
apier 9 
enemas of the lst or Highland regiment of 
h local militia. 


Me Atsea, on his passage from Jamaica, James. 


Coiquhoun Grant, Esq, 
poe Cheltenham, William Steuart, Esq. late 


ees teres 
and weil- in the 


Mo tat Peete 
t 25, Mr John 
Stirling, eldest oon of ‘the. Reverend James Stir- 


minister of Cockb 
bi At Southend, Euex” Licutenant 


— In the parish of New S Mr 
Clark, at a the advanced age of 11 yeu 1 years. 

2: At Castlebank, Edinburgh, Isabella 
wife of John Anderson, General Supervisor of BX 


“"3. At Oxford Sir Christopher M.D. 
F.R.S. and Regius Professor of Physit in that 


— At ~ POM James M‘Nabb, Esq. of Ar~ 
thurstone. 


Gask, in the couaty of Perth, Harriet, 
PT yee age yy emp eny ed 


Blair, wife of Licutenant- 


Pinon, Mr James Taylor, Mound 
— At Musselburgh, ‘Martin. Kilgous, Esq. M.D. 





lock, at Buenos Ayres. 
32. At his seat, North 
Robert S 


Viseoun 
for the Foreign 
which 


pErere 
ne 


= 
& 
= 


en 
ela 


Albany S' 
Kinedder, one 


tewart, 


Cray-palace, Kent, the 
Mt of London- 


treet, the Hon. William 
of the Senators of the 


rl | 
FF 


z 
z 
7 


i 


H 


5 


A 


! 


pedient, not only on account of the and 
painful discussions which they wi necessarily 
migh » but likewise because such measures 
t appear 
lumnies, of which they are unworthy.” 
majority of [ eatery idle rumours would have 
given little but to Lord Kinedder’s sensi- 
tive and delicate mind they were a source of great 
anguish, and on a frame iously debili. 
tated by sickness, they produced a nervous fever, 
whieh cut off this amiable and accomplished man 
in the prime of his life. His Lordship was attend- 
= ae aes pe me re Russell and 
‘oseph |, Surgeons, w id not apprehend 
any serious danger for his life, and indeed so little 
was the event expected, that when he expired, the 
medieal gentleman who was present believed itgor 
some time only to be a faint, and measures were 
taken for restoring animation, though, alas ! with- 
out effect. 
15. At Edinburgh, Menzies, fourth daughter of 
the late Dugald Forbes, Esq. Melville Place, Stir- 


~— At Castle Street, Patrick Philip, Esq. S.S.C. 
16. At Arbroath, Mrs Scott, widow of the late 

Mr Scott, Broomhill. 

i ih, Mrs Dick, widow of the late 

» one the ministers of this 


ity. 
17. At the Manse of North Berwick, the Rev. 


le 


\ a 
thropy of disposition and excellence of heart rare-. 
ly equalled; and the sincere grief of his numerous 
fiends, to whom he was most justly endeared by 
his i b a part only of the 
real te due to the memory of Mr Buchan, 
who was the father (oldest) freeholder in the coun- 
ty of East Lothian. . 

— At Peebles, Lieutenant David Black, H. P. 


foot. 
_ aR Peat, daughter of Thomas Peat, 


18. At his house, Grove Street, London, John 
Inglis, clerk in the India-house. 

19. At Toun Foot, parish of Denny, Elizabeth 
Bell, spouse of James Waugh, merchant, Falkirk. - 
Her death was y the overturning of 
a cart on the 17th ult. 

— At Grove Park, Warwickshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Dormer, eldest sister to the Marquis 

20. At Sanquhar, Mr George Lorimer, late of 
Gateside. 

— At St .Andrew’s, Mr Alexander Normand, 
gardener there, at the advanced age of 90 years. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr John Bell, 
colson’s street. 

23. At his father’s house, Irvine, 
i Dunlop, of the Commercial 
Plisitan of Grevawich Hopi lat of Ha ; 

reen > rs) . 
4. At ill, Kent, General Sir Tho- 
mas Blomefield, 79th year. 

— At Rothesay, David Urquhart, Esq. ship- 


owner there. 
25. At his house, 5, Hope-Park, in the 72d 
ig of his age, Mr Thomas Duncan, late writer 
Edinburg 


<a At his house, Charles's Street, Mr Richard 
‘oster. 
Square, of a few hours’ illness, 


. 
— At Ga 
Mi Alexander Calder, farmer in Auchvroal, coun- 
y 


ithness. 
- AtS Bucks, in his 86th year, Sir Wil- 
liam Herschell, Kut: Guelph, Fellow of the Royal 
1t 


ik, Edin- 
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Societiesef London and President of 

the Astronomal sont of Lon, and» Me 

<7 9 om aerate acrmmemmmarmnseed 

America. 

indsor..He had been 

regiment, many years in 

talion of royal veterans, a total of sixty- 

service. -- 
Lieutenant-General 

Haynes, of the Honourable East India Company's 

. 21 AtNew 


82, Mr J. M‘Lean, 
tery 
the and lately an ensign in the 2d bat- 
making 

ogpt senre 

At Cheltenham, John 

Cairnmuir, 

wife ig Lawson, 


Ratho. 
— At Shandwick Place, oe Radin 
shen fares Memheveins Esq. of 
— At Campie, Harriet, infant —9 ~~ of 
North Dalrymple, os Res. 
At Edinburgh, r William Vallance, glover. 
They one Connell, Be James, en 9 oe 
ames Cam) younger r 
and former: captain inthe 74 regnnent foot. 
— AU Mr Thomas Ramsay, innkeeper 


art nes Rothertn honey, Upper Urquhart, Fife- 
shire, Isabella, fifth daughter of Mr ‘Thomas Ire- 


— At Pitcait ge 
cates Nene Theses Canton, "Abe 

— At Edmonston House, Wallace a aged nine 
Se eect 


lmonston. 

31. At her house in Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, after a shortillness, Lady Perth, 
mother of the Right Hon. ‘ay Gwydyr. 

Sept. 2. At burgh, Mr James Denholm, 

8 


Treasurer to Heriot’s H 
‘Iiquham, minister of 
‘oleross ; and on the after- 
previous, Ann, his eldest 


same grave on the Tharsday following. 
"3. At Edinburgh, aged 21, James, eldest son of 
Sime Ruthven. 
— At Waldean, East Lothian, Mr Thomas 
px teenen. 


tt Beechwoods General Oliver Delancey, 

colonel of the ine Regiment of Dragoons. 
4. At Balloch Contes Miss Marion Buchanan, 
late Thomas Buchanan, 


of Ardoch. 
— At Glasgow, Mr William Turnbull, book- 


al ‘At Hope Park Bate in nee 15th yous ~—s 
ma, fourth daughter of John Simpson, late Cap- 
tain in the 27th Foot. 
se oem Ging, Lady of Archi- 
bald Stirling, ~~ 
6. At Cambo House, Miss Engelhart. 
7. At Huntly, Henry Hannah, Esq. Collector of 
» Elgin. 
— At date, Mw F pie sithet Gahan Be 
bert Phin, minister of that parish. 


M Esq tos, Inverness-shire. 
9. At his house in Hereford Street, Park Street, 
it.-General Sir Hildebrand Oakes, 


» Liew 
Bart. K.G.C. B. Lieutenant-General of 
nance, and Colonel of the 52d Ri 
Elizabeth 


the Ordi- 
ent of Foot. 
ter of the 
oe Sarah Hodgson, man 

years Printer and Proprietor of the thew 4 
Chronicle. 

da At Inverness, Henrietta, youngest daughter 

to Leith, Mrs Knox, 


Knox, of C raigleith 
Mor! hon Ay Rev. Dr Samuel 


Rewister.—Deaths. 


$21 
14. At Tunbridge Wélls, Mrs Ker, sen. of 


— At the Manse of West Kilbride, the Rev. 
Arthur Oughterson, ministerof that — in my 
Se en 

— At Falkland, David Halk 


Edinbu 
Smith, late of the 19th Regi- ia 


a George Borthwick, 
84 years, ars, deeply and and juaty re Te. 


jattate of that Burgh, ‘and oor 
time of hi death, the father of the Town Coun, 


— At Whitefield, Peebles-shire, Mr James M‘ 


al, farmer, aged 85. 

18, At her house, No. 15, St Patrick Square, 
Mrs Elizabeth widow of Mr James Greig, 
writer in Edinbur, 

19. At Burntefield Links, Mr David Home 
Buchan. 

— At Hammersmith, after a short illness, the 
Countess of Dundonald, daughter of 
Plowden, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. > 

— At Dunse, Mr David White, Rector of the 

School there. 


~ At No. 1, Forth Mrs Amelia 
— At No. Street, Nimmo, 
west Robert Camegy, Esq. M.D. surgeon in 


ner there. 

~“e. At No. 21, St James’s Ty! 

Lieutenant-C olonel 

ment of Foot. 
17. At Jed! 

chant oe 





— At Edinburgh, Thomas Jeremiah Smith, 
only son of Jeremiah Kirby, M.D. 

wea Musselburgh, Dundas Robertson, Esq. 
amaica. 3 
‘ 21. rely Villa, near Clontarf, Ireland, Viscount 
ae Montmorency. 
At Cheltenham, William 
Rev. H. piper 


pw At Bainburgh, Mr James Thynne, surgeon, 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Grinly, relict of 
ay ys ate a ss Fee 


eon Clumber’ Nottinghamshire, the 
tenner ay Her Grace was delivered on the 





[Oct. 
age of (105, his brother and sis. 


united ages amount to 265 years! 
— At Ashford, near Newrath Bridge, John 
Magee, Esq. proprietor of the Dublin Evening 


— In the Island of St Nevis, John Higgins, 
in consequence of a wound received in a duel 
with Walter Maynard, Esq. President of that 


Island. 
: At ide, Perth, Mar, eldest - — At Rome, in his 70th year, Cardinal 
ter of Willies Dawson, Esq. vo, > ae — At rd House, Margaret Susan, nt 
. » while on a visit to his sister, the oe a alter Frederick Campbell of Shaw- 
id, at Scone the Rev, and Islay, Esq. M.P. 
, Dean of York. At Demerara, John Prince Smith, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law, Second Fisca 's Advocate 
Murdoch, aged 86. my r Essequibo. 
30. At St Andrew’s, Robert Key, Esq. aged 90, — On board his Majesty’s ship, Morgiana, on 
date merchant there. the coast of Africa, from excessive fatigue in the 
— AtSunnybank, Haddington, Hay Donaldson,  dise of weer Mr Colquhoun M‘Lean, eld- 
W.S. est son of Donald M‘Lean, Esq. W. S. 
At Rome, Cardinal Charlies Andre Pel- — In her 14th year, Jane, youngest daughter 
66. of Donald M‘Lean, Esq. W. S. 
— At his brother’s house, Leghorn, Mr John — Off the south-eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
Crokat. Charles Adolphus Baker, Esq. commander of his 
— At Glenalbert, on the estate of Dalguise, i Majesty’s sloop Drake, whichi was lost upon a dan- 
Mrs Margaret Low, widow gerous point on that-coast, with one-third of the 
crew, it was in attempting to rescue the latter 
from destruction, and in persisting to superintend 
their preservation on a rock whic id gain- 
ed, -hat this gallant and humane officer lost his 
746. life. He was second surviving son of William 
. —At » Cumberland, Mr Wil- Baker, Esq, of Bayfordbury, in the county of 
liam Jackson, aged 94 years. His father attained Hertford. 
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